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THE 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Author  of  the  following  Remarks,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Rome,  committed  them  to  writing  for  his  own  private 

r 

amusement  But,  having  shown  them  td  several  of  his  friends, 
in  whose  taste  and  learning  he  has  much  confidence,  he  now 
ventures  to  present  them  to  the  Public.  He  pretends  not  to 
elegance  of  style :  accuracy  of  observation  is  his  great  object. 
'He  has  pointed  out  the  sources  from  whence  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities  is  to  be-.  <b;awn«;  JHe^.  ba$  <x)rrected  many 
mistakes  that  various  authors  ^Ve-falleij,  into;  and  carefully 
cited  his  authorities.  Though.  h£ 'is 'jPiif  th)m  thinking  that  he 
has  exhausted  his  extensive  and\)ifficult  subject,  yet  he  flatters 
himself  that  these  Remarks,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  visit  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
every  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  classical  learning ;  and  that 
they  will  not  be  unacceptable  even  to  persons  who  have  already 
examined  the  Antiquities  of  that  renowned  city, 

4 

These  Remarks  could  easily  have  been  lengthened  out ; 
but,  in  a  wc^rk  of  this  kind,  the  Author  preferred  conciseness, 
and  wished  to  say  no  more  than  what  was  necessary :  at  the 
same  time  he  hopes  his  ideas  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
clean  Such  as  they  are,  he  submits  them  to  the  examination 
of  the  candid  Public. 


IV  THE  ADVICRTISEMENT. 

The  Work  might,  no  tloubt,  have  admitted  of  an  extensive 
number  of  engravings ;  which,  however,  would  have  greatly  In- 
creased its  price,  and  thereby  rendered  it,  though  more  splen« 
did,  less  universally  useful.  The  Authcn*,  therefore,  has  ^ven 
Qnly  such,  as  were  indispensably  necessary  for  illustrating  to  the 
eye^  what  he  could  not  do  so  clearly  by  words.  They  are  all  of 
them  taken  from  accurate  original  drawings,*  excepting  only 
those  of  the  Pantheon  and  Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  which 
are  copied,  the  one  from  Desgodetz,  and  the  other  from  Font- 
tana.    With  rega^.jtp;Ojther*«^gravings,  which  might  have 

been^  but  are  iJot*h^«  kiy€»».«Ke  burious  reader  is  referred,  at 

* «   •  •••  •  •  •• 

the  proper  i^es,.  t^'jh^ 'Ql^l&iftit  authors,  by  whom  th^  have 
been  xpubli3hed.       ••:.••'.-•  i"-'-— 

In  the  course  of  the  Work,  the  Author  frequently  uses  the 
modern  Roman  measure  called  a  palm,  employed  by  their 
architects ;  it  is  equal  to  8^779  English  inches. 

*  Plates  L  and  III.  are  delineated  by  (he  ingenious  Mr.  John  Myddelton, 
ikom  maps,  plans,  and  drawings  in  the  Author's  collection.  Perhaps  by  com- 
paring the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome,  Plate  III.  with  one  of  Modern  Romey  the 
^reader  will  be  enabled  to  find  out  more  easily  the  situation  of  the  Antiquities 
mentioned  in  these  Remarks,   The  best  Plaa  pf  Modern  Rome  is  that  bgr 

« 

Giambattista  Nolli. 

« 

Xtfudsn^  1797* 


• 
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1  H  £  foundation  of  Rome,  like  that  of  most  dties  of  great 
antiquity,  is  wrapt  up  in  fable.*  The  Roman  Records  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  120  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  and  their  oldest  Historian,  Quintus 
Fahius  Pictor^  lived  164  years  after  this  loss.  Uncertainty, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  attend  many  of  the  events  related 
in  the  first  500  years  of  their  histoxy. 

Rome,f  situated  in  the  41*  53'  and  54''  of  north  latitude, 
was,  according  to  Varro,  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  431  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  753  years  before  Christ. 


Rome  found- 
ed by  Romu* 
lus. 


*  Datur  haec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  miscendo  hamana  divinis,  primordia  nr- 
bioiD  angustiora  faciaC — ^T.  Li  v.  1.  1.  praef. 

t  Rome  in  the  Greek,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Pelagian  langaage,  sig- 
nified strength.— Plat.  Life  of  Romulos. 
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Although  Romulus  may  justly  be  called  the  founder  of 
Rome,  yet,  before  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  inhabited, 
and  was  named  Saturnia : 

«*  A  patre  dicta  meo  quondam  Saturnia  Roma  est."  * 

The  same  is  confirmed  by  Plinyf — ^'  Saturnia  ubi  nunc  Roma 
est."  But  it  appears  that  Rome  had  a  concealed  name,  which 
superstitious  and  political  reasons  made  unlawful  to  be  re- 
vealed.J  Angerona  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  name,  and 
the  secret  divinity  who  presided  over  the  fate  of  Rome.  She 
was  represented,  like  Harpocrate,  with  her  finger  on  her 
mouth,  the  emblem  of  secrecy  and  mystery.  § 

Could  we  give  credit  to  the  History  of  the  beginning  of  this 
celebrated  city,  what  a  series  of  wonders  does  it  present  to  us ! 
What  an  high  idea  must  we  have  of  the  abilities  of  Romulus ! 
He  civili^d  and  reduced  into  a  regular  society,  a  set  of  men, 
drawn  together  by  the  love  of  novelty ;  many  of  whom  had 
fled  from  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes ;  who  lived  on  pillage,  and  breathed  nor- 
thing but  anarchy  and  unlimited  liberty.  How  surprising  is 
it  that,  frcnn  the  uhion  of  such  men,  an  empire  should  arise, 
the  citizens  of  which  were  as  illustrious  by  their  virtues,  as  by 
their  br^^very  and  universal  conquest ! 

♦  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  6.  v.  31. 

t  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  5.  X  lb. 

I  '^  Nam  propterea  ipai  Romani  et  deam,  in  cojas  tutela  urbs  Roma  est, 

ut  ipsiusurbis  Latinum  nomen  igDotumesseToluerunl Sunt  qui  ^/;gfe- 

ronam  qn^  digilo  ad  os  admoto  silentium  denuntiat." Macrobius,  I.  3. 

c.  0* 
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Nor  could  the  founder  of  Rome  have  fixed  upon  a  more  ad-  ^^  situation. 
vantageous  situation  for  a  great  city.  A  cluster  of  small  hills, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  rising  out  of  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile plain,  and  washed  by  the  Tyber,*  fourteen  miles  from 
the  sea,-f  could  not  but  render  it  healthful,  strong,  and  com- 
modious. 

After  the  Gauls  had  retreated  from  Rome,  the  people,  be* 
holding  the  ruins  of  their  city,  desired  to  retire  to  Veii,  and 
there  fix  the  seat  of  empire.  A  situation,  excellent  as  it  was, 
still  much  inferior  to  that  of  Rome :  but  which  the  good  sense 
and  eloquence  of  Camillus  happily  prevented.^ 

The  government  of  Rome  was  regal  for  S44  years;  and  Epochs  of 

,  ...  Roman  hu- 

seven  kmgs  only  are  said  to  have  reigned  dunng  that  penod.§   tory. 

*The  name  of  this  river  may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic,  viz.  Ti  in  that 
laogoage  signifies  great,  and  ber  or  beir,  water.  The  Tyber,  no  doubt,  is  the 
greatest  river  in  that  part  of  Italy.  But  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Celtic,  still 
preserved  in  these  countries,  Tibhir  seems  to  signify,  to  spring  up  as  a  fountain. 
Vide  Lhuyd's  Archseologia  Britannica. 

f  Pliny  places  Rome  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  '' Roma  terrarum  caput, 
zvi.  m.  pass,  intervallo  a  mari."  L.  3.  c.  5. 

\  Livy  makes  Camillus  say — ''  Non  sine  cansft  dii  hominesque  hunc  urbi 
condende  locum  elegerunt;  saluberrimos  colles,  flumen  opportunum^  quo  ex 
mediterraneis  locis  fruges  devehantur^  quo  maiitimi  commeatus  accipiantur : 
mare  vicinum  ad  comrooditates^  nee  expositum  nimia  propinquitate  adpericula 
classium  externarum :  regionum  Italiae  medium  ad  incrementum  urbis  natum 
unice  locum.''     Decad.  1. 1.  5.  c«  54»-^uch  indeed  is  the  situation  of  Rome ! 

§  Much  critical  learning  has  been  employed  for  and  against  the  length  of 
these  reigns :  but  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  subject  to  examine  here  that 
controversy. 
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Provoked  at  the  misbehaviour  of  Tarqmn,  the  people  abo- 
lished the  royalty,  and  the  republic  was  governed  by  consuls 
and  other  magistrates,  for  the  space  of  462  years,  till  Julius 
Casar,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  dictator,  overturned  the 
commonwealth, 

« 

From  Julius  Casar,  till  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Byzantium,  which  he  called  Constantinople^  A.  D.  330, 
Rome  was  governed  by  the  Emperors. 

Since  that  fatal  period  Rome  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions«  It  has  felt  all  the  miseries  of  civil  wars,  as  well  as  the 
irruptions  of  barbarous  nations.  It  has  often  been  sacked 
and  burnt. 

Before  the  Popes  removed  to  Avignon^  A.  D.  1305,  their 
power  was  often  disputed  at  Rome.  But  since  their  return, 
A.  D.  1377,  they  have  been  despotic  masters  of  that  noble 
city. 

Intention  I  ^m  not,  however,  to  trace  here  the  history  of  the  revolu- 

tions of  Rome  :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  it 
at  any  particular  period.  I  purpose  only  to  throw  together 
a  few  remarks  on  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity,  now 
to  be  seen  in  and  about  that  city.  I  cannot,  indeed,  but 
sometimes  mention  classical  situations,  of  which  no  monu- 
ments  at  present  exist,  but  are  still  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  many  of  the  Roman  institutions 


of  these  re- 
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and  customs,  whether  civil,  military,  or  religious ;  as  well  as 
the  progress  of  arts  and  luxury. 

Although  these  remains  are  only  the  skeleton  of  its  former  Use  of  the 
grandeur,  they  are  of  infinite  use  and  value  to  the  loverd  of  ^^™**'** 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  classical  learning :  and  they  still  charac-* 
terize  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  they  are  daily  diminishing.  But  how  much  do 
we  owe  to  the  industry  of  many  ingenious  artists,  who  have 
measured  and  delineated  these  ruins,  models  of  perfection  in 
architecture,  and  by  means  of  the  graver,  thus  transmitted 
them  down  to  posterity. 

When  the  Italians,  after  a  long  lethargy,  opened  their  eyes,  Revival  of 
about  the  year  1400,  they  soon  perceived  the  superior  beauty 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  To  restore  that 
useful  art,  and  to  fix  the  pleasing  proportions  of  its  diflferent 
orders,  they  measured  the  most  elegant  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Rome.  From  Marcelluss  theatre  they  took  the  Doric,  from 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  the  Ionic,  from  the  Pantheon  the 
Corinthian,  and  from  Titus*s  triumphal  arch  the  Composite. 
But  the  restorers  of  architecture  did  not  find,  among  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  any  monument  so  entire,  from  which  they  could 
measure  the  exact  proportions  of  the  Tuscan  order :  its  ancient 
proportions  are  therefore  uncertain.  They  have  called  this 
order  Rustic,  and  made  it  the  strongest  of  all :  yet,  according 
to  Pliny,*  the  Tuscan  was  lighter  than  the  Doric ;  for  he  gives 
seven  diameters  to  the  former,  and  only  six  to  the  latter.     But 

*  Hi»t.Nat.  1.36,  c.  £3. 
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this  probably  is  an  error,  as  observed  by  the  learned  M,  Scip» 
MafFei,*  of  the  transcribers  of  the  text  of  Pliny,  who,  in  place 
of  VII.  to  the  Doric,  have  taken  away  I.  and  added  it  to  the 
Tuscan.  Three  of  these  orders  are  Greek,  vix.  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  thfe  CorintbiaH :  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  are 
Italian.  Thus  the  Italians  have  ihvented  the  heaviest  and  the 
lightest  of  these  brders :  the  one  is  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
the  consummation  of  the  art.-f 

Greek  ar-  Architecture,  the  child  of  necessity,  and  consequently  the 

chitecture  i  ./ 

used  at         invcntion  tif  every  country,  has  always  been  classed  among 
°™^'  the  fine  arts.     Slow  indeed  must  have  been  its  progress  from 

the  simple  hut  to  the  luxurious  palace.  Although  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  an  imitative  art,  yet  the  learned  and  mgehi- 
ous  Greeks  have  reduced  it  to  rules,  which  include  both  conve- 
niency  and  beauty.  And  such  are  their  elegant  proportions, 
thatj  it  is  remarkable,  whe^n  artists,  either  from  a  love  of  no- 
velty, or  the  vanity  of  being  thought  inventors,  have  deviated 
from  these  rules-,  their  works  tiiease  to  please.  It  was  from 
Conquered  Greece  that  the  Romans  acquired  real  taste  in  the 
finfe  arts.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they  yielded  the  palm 
iti  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  to  Greece.  They 
thought  that  their  superior  political  knowledge,  and  great 
martial  achievements,  afforded  them  sufficient  honour.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  1  need  only  mention  the  well  known  verses  of 

*  k 

•  Degli  Anfiteatri,  1.  2,  d  t. 

f  For  the  proportions  of  these  different  orders,  as  well  as  for  the  parts  that 
.   accompanied  them,  and  the  terms  used  by  architects,  see  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
Vignola,  &c. 
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Virgil :  verses  so  elegant  that  th^  cannot  be  too  often  re* 
peated: 

"  Excudent  alij  spirantia  mollius  aera : 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio ;  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento : 
Has  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos/'* 

The  same  truth  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero— ^^  Doctrina 
Grascia  nos,  et  omni  literarum  genera  superabat :  in  quo  erat 
facile  vincere  non  repugnantes/'-f- 

The  first  artists  who  ornamented  Rome  were  Tuscans.   Rome  first 
SoMty  and  even  grandeur  characterize  their  works :  witness   brTu^sw 
the  foundations  of  the  Capital,  and  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca  ^^^^^^* 
Maxima.    Indeed  the  many  Heitruscan  monuments  still  pre^* 
served  are  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  that  mgenious  people  in  the 
fine  art8.|  Their  sculpture  and  painting  were  admired  ^t  Rome^ 
in  the  time  of  Horace. §--^2)^^^na  sigiUa.'-^But  wher^  die 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  Greece,  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  superior  taste  of  that  Country,  from  whence  they 
brought  artists  to  embellish  their  city.     So  that  the  magnifi** 
cent  buildings  ei^ected  at  Rome,  towAMlft  the  end  of  the  re» 
public,  and  during  the  empire,  were  eicequted  either  by  Griaek 

•  Mn.  6.  V.  847.  t  Cic.  Quaest.  TusC.  1.  1  c.  1. 

itrVide  ^'  Thoroes  Dempsteri  de  Etruria  regali  libri  aeptem;"    Flordnti®, 

i7«d.  §  U«.  ep.  avv.  180. 
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artists,  or  by  their  Roman  scholars.  What  I  say  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture  may  be  extended  to  sculpture:  hence  I  may  con* 
elude,  that  many  of  the  fine  statues  found  at  Rome  were  the 
works  of  Greek  artists,  although  executed  there.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  often  made  between  Greek  and  Roman 
statues,  seems  to  be  ill  founded.  Indeed  at  that  epoch,  the  lan- 
guage, philosophy,  and  arts  of  Greece,  were  the  ardent  study 
of  every  Roman,  who  wished  to  render  himself  conspicuous  in 
the  state.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Romans,  long 
prior  to  this  perbd,  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  the  school  of  Crotona,  in  that  part  of  Italy 
«lled  Magna  Grascia ;  since  we  find  that  the  republic  erected 
a  statue  to  Pythagoras,  as  the  wisest  of  the  Grreek  philo-* 
sophers  !* 

The  first  specimens  of  Grecian  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  brought 
to  Rome,  were  found  at  Tarentum,  taken  by  Curius  Dentatus 
in  the  year  481  U.  C.  and  which  he  exhibited  to  public  view 
in  his  triumph.  In  former  times,  Florus  informs  us,  the  vie* 
torious  generals  of  Rome  produced  in  their  triumphs  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  taken  from  the  Sabines  and  the  Volsci,  the 
cars  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites :  but 
in  that  which  was  shown  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  the 
procession  was  led  by  Molossian,  Thessalian,  Macedonian^ 
Brutian,  and  Apulian  captives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded 
with  gold,  purple,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  Tarentine 
luxuries.-f 

•  Plin.  1.  34.  c.  6. 

*!*  <'  Aotehunc  diem  nihil  nisi  pecoraVoIscorum^  gregesSabinoruoiyCarpenta 
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We  are  frequently  told  that  the  temples,  and  great  buildings  Derutationt 
of  ancient  Rome  were  destroyed  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  ^ 
the  Christians,  after  their  religion  had  been  established  by 
law.  But  whoever  impartially  examines  history,  will  find 
that  it  was  not  the  Christians;  but  that  the  barbarians^  who 
invaded  Italy,  were  the  chief  authors  of  these  devastations. 
Even  after  Constantine  impolitically  removed  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Constantinople,  Rome  continued  to  be  embellished  by 
new  buildings,  down  to  the  time  of  Hancrius.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Christians  would  wantonly  destroy  build* 
ings,  which  either  ornamented  their  city,  or  were  their  pri- 
vate property.  The  Christians,  no  doubt,  destroyed  some  of 
the  statues,  and  overturned  the  altars  of  the  pagan  ddties,  but 
not  their  temples,  many  of  which  they  converted  into  Chris- 
tian churches.  Some  of  the  temples  stili  remaining  are  a 
convincing  proof  of  it.  Indeed  St.  Augustin  says,^  that  they 
destroyed  neither  the  temples,  statues,  nor  sacred  groves,  any 
more  than  the  persons  of  the  heathens,  but  converted  and  de- 
dicated them  to  Christian  uses.  The  smallness  in  general  of 
the  Roman  temples,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  Christian 
worship,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  so  few  of  them  were  coiw 
verted  into  churches :  hence  th*y  either  perished  for  want  of 
repairs,  or  were  taken  down  for  their  precious  materials,  with 

Galloniin,  fracta  SamnitiaiD  arma  Tidisses  x  turn  si  captivos  aipiceres,  MoIomi^ 
Tbessati,  Macedones,  BruUioa,  Apulus,  atque  Lacanus;  si  pompas,  aorom^ 
parpvra,  s^imt,  tabula,  Tarentinsque  delicise."    Fi.ur.  1. 1.  c.  18. 

*  **  Com  templa,  idola,  luci  .  •  •  . .  in  honorem  Dei  convertuntur,  hoc  de  illii 
fit  qnod  de  hominibos,  com  ex  sacrilegis  et  impiis  ia  veram  religionem  convert 
tuotor.''    Aag.  ad.  Publico!,  ep.  47* 
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which  Other  buildings  were  decorated.  Alaric,  Genserk,  fii- 
cimer,  and  Totila  alternatively  took  Rome,  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years:  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
Christ  409  to  546.  It  was  during  these  incursions  that  the 
city  was  so  defaced.  Totila  was  twice  in  possession  of  Rome^ 
and  was  repulsed  a  third  time  by  Belisarius.  It  w^s  particu-* 
larly  in  his  second  invasion  that  he  committed  the  greatest 
ravages,- and  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Aurelian's  walls, 
which  Belisarius  afterwards  repaired.  His  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  have  laid  Rome  level  with  the  ground.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Popes,  and  powerful  personages  of  Rome,  during  the 
middle  age,  and  even  in  late  times,  blind  to  the  elegance  of 
Roman  taste  and  Roman  grandeur,  in  place  of  preserving  what 
remained  of  building's,  much  defaced  either  by  the  barbarians, 
or  by  the  lapse  of  time,  often  destroyed  the  remainder,  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials,  which  they  employed  in  other  works. 

Rome,  no  doubt,  suffered  much  in  the  middle  age  from  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Roman  barons,  as  well  as  from  foreign  inva- 
sions. Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  marched  to  Rome 
^  with  his  Normands  to  relieve  Gregory  VII.  called  Hildebrand, 
elected  Pope  in  the  year  1072,  besieged  in  Hadrian's  mauso- 
leum by  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Romans 
attached  to  the  emperor,  fortified  themselves  in  -  the  Capitol  : 
after  many  bloody  actions,  Robert  took  the  Capitol,  and  almost 
levelled  it  to  the  ground,  as  he  had  done  most  of  the  consi-^ 
derable  buildings  that  then  remained  about  the  Forum,  and  as 
far  as  the  Lateran  palace,  where  he  was  encamped.  See  Pla- 
tina's  Life  of  Gregory  VII.    Though  these  buildings  had  been 
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already  much  defaced,  yet  such  excursions  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  devastation.  Besides,  from  this  period,  during 
a  space  of  above  300  years,  the  almost  constant  civil  wars  of 
the  Roman  barons,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Popes, 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  city.  The  powerful  families  took 
possession  of  the  strongest  buildings,  which  they  used  as  forti- 
fications. Thus  the  Colonnas  seized  Augustus's  mausoleum, 
and  Constantine's  baths — the  Orsinis  the  mausoleum  of  Ha«- 
drian,  and  Pompey's  theatre — the  Frangipani  Titus's  amphi^^- 
theatre,  and  the  septizonium  of  Severus — the  Savelli  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  &c. — ^The  attack  and  defence  mu$t  have  been 
equally  ruinous  to  these  buildings. 

As  the  antiquities  often  throw  much  light  on  many  passages  Use  of  the 
of  the  Roman  classics,  so  these  authors  serve  reciprocally  to  examining 
explain  the  ruins.     I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  inquiry,  freely  ^"** 
make  use  of  these  elegant  and  sure  guides.     Great,  indeed,  as 
the  pleasure  is  that  they  every  where  afibrd,  yet  on  the  spot 
we  read  them  with  an  additional  enthusiasm,  when  we  see 
the  scenes  they  either  describe  or  allude  to.     So  many  quota- 
tions may  perhaps  appear,  to  some  readers,  an  afiectation  of 
learning;  but  in  works  of  this  kind  they  are  indispensably 
necessary. 

If  examining  the  very  ruins  of  Rome  gives  us  such  pleasure, 
what  must  have  been  our  admiration  to  have  seen  it  in  all  its 
splendour: — to  have  seen  its  conscript  fathers  deliberating  in 
the  senate,  or  its  factious  and  ambitious  tribunes  haranguing^ 
the  people  in  the  comitium : — to  have  seen  the  pomp  of  a 
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triumph  T'-^to  have  heard  a  Cicero,  with  his  irresistible  elo* 
quence,  declaiming  from  the  rostrum:— ^r  a  Virgil  and  a  JHb* 
race  reciting  their  immortal  lays  to  Augustus  ! 

We  must  not  form  to  ourselves  the  same  idea  of  Roma 
Quadrata,"*  founded  by  Romulus,  consisting  of  a  few  huts, 
built  of  wood  and  reeds,  and  confined  to  the  Palatine  bill,  and 
of  Imperial  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world  under  the  emperors. 
Simple  in  its  beginning,  it  became  at  last  the  first  of  cities. 


Its  streets 
narrow,  and 
bouses  high. 


Rome,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
was  irregularly  built.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  houses  high.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  thought, 
that  such  a  disposition  of  a  city  was  a  defence  against  violent 
winds,  and  great  heat.  Nero  burnt  Rome,  from  the  vanity, 
perhaps,  to  rebuild  it  on  a  more  regular  plan— <'  oflensus  de* 
formitate  veterum  aBdificiorum."*|- — He  ordered  the  streets  to 
be  made  straight  and  broad ;  and  the  houses  to  be  built  of  a 
proper  height,  ornamented  with  areas  and  porticos.  But 
this  alteration  was  not  universally  approved.  "  Erant,'*  says 
Tacitus,|  *^  qui  crederent  veterem  illam  formam  salubritati 
magis  conduxisse:  quoniam  angustiae  itinerum,  et  altitudo 
tectorum  non  perinde  solis  vapore  perrumperentur ;  at  nunc 
patulam  latitudinem,  et  nulla  umbra  defensam,  graviore  aestu 
ardescere.'*  To  prevent  fire,  Nero  directed  the  houses  to  be 
constructed  without  beams  to  a  certain  height,  with  stones 

*  Plutarch,  in  bis  life  of  Romulus,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  be 

* 

observed  in  tracing  the  walls  of  the  city, 
t  Suet.  V.  Neronis,  o.  SB.-  t  Ann.  1.  15.  o.  43. 
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frcmi  Gahium  or  Alhano^  which  were  supposed  to  resist  fire. 
"  Quod  is  lapis  ignibus  impervius  est/'* 

Before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  houses  in  Rome  seem  to  Height  of 
have  been  raised  to  a  great  hdght,  which  rendered  them  in-  ^®**^* 
secure,  and  sometimes  occasioned  disagreeable  accidents,  by 
their  falling  down.  To  remedy  which,  that  emperor,  by  a 
law^'f  ordered  that  no  building  should  exceed  seventy  feet. 
When  Nero  rebuilt  Rome,  we  find  he  ordered  the  houses  to 
be  built  to  a  proper  height ;  but  what  that  height  was;  is  not 
mentioned  by  Tacitus :  perhaps  it  was  the  same  as  regulated 
by  Augustus.  But  Trajan  afterwards  limited  the  height  of 
houses  to  sixty  feet — ^'  statuens,  ne  domorum  ^titudo  ix. 
superaret  pedes/ 'J 

The  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables  $  ordered,  that  houses  should  ReguhUons 
not  touch  each  other ;  but  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of   **'  ^^  '* 
two  feet  and  a  half  between  house  and  house.    This  distance 
was  called  ambitus.    The  civil  law  names  this  ambitus — spatium 

* 

legitimum.\\  In  the  early  period  of  Rome,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  republic,  as  the  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  wood, 
this  distance  between  them  not  only  served  for  a  free  passage^ 
but  prevented,  in  some  measure,  the  progress  of  fire.  Hiiis 
as  the  houses  were  not  joined  together  by  common  walls,  the 
great  buildings  were  called  i>i^2//ir.     In  these  insula  there  were. 

r  k      ■ 

I 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  15.  c.  43.  t  Strabo,  1.5. 

X  'Miirelius  Victor  ad  Vitam  Trajani,  sub  finem." 

%  Tab.  8.  lex  i.  |  Lex  13.  Digest,  de  servilut  arban.  pirs^« 
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often  small  houses  for  the  use  of  the  lower  dtizens.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  Rome  became  more  extensive,  ^ 
the  number  of  these  insula  diminished,  and  the  buildings  came 
to  join  each  other.  Nero*  seems  to  have  restored  the  ancient 
method  of  building ;  but  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  VerQs,  the  houses  again  came  to  touch. 
Several  regulations  were  afterwards  made  with  regard  to 
building.  Constantine  *f  ordered  that  private  houses  should 
be  loo  feet  distant  from  the  public  granaries  ;  and  15  feet  from 
other  buildings.  TheodosiusJ;  ordered  that  there  should  be  a 
space. of  15  feet  between  private  houses  and  public  granaries; 
and  that  the. menianay  i.  e.  the  balconies  or  terraces  of  private 
houses,  should  be  10  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  15  feet 
from  public  buildings.  Laws  to  regulate  buildings  in  great 
cities  may  be  highly  necessary ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  laws  to 
direct  the  manners  of  a  people,  are  a  prpof  of  their  degene^ 
racy.  Thus  Rome,  when  governed  by  the  short  laws  of  the 
XIL  Tables,  was  more  virtuous  than  in  the  time  of  Justinian^ 
when  their  ood^  of  laws  was  become  so  voluminous* 

Luxury  in  I^  ^^^  ^^^^  the  last  Puuic  vfSLV,  and  the  conquest  of  Greece, 

building         ^Q^  luxury  in  building  made  such  progress  in  Rome,     Many 

expensive  buildings  had  been  erected  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic.  In  the  676th  year  of  Rome,  the  finest  house  there 
was  that  of  M.  Lepidus ;  but  in  thirty-five  years  after,  it  was 

surpassed  in  beauty  by  many  others,  which,  in  their  turn^  were 

* 

*  Tacit.  1.  15.  Annal.  c.  48. 

t  L^x  4.  and  46.  Cod.  Thcod.  de  operibus  publicis. 

;):  Lex  10.  and  U.  Cod,  de  ndificiis  publicis, 
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greatly  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  emperors.  To  embellish  these 
buildings,  pictures,  statues,  bas*relieves,  and  marble  columns 
were  brought  from  Greece,  as  well  as  granite  obelisks  from 
Egypt,  and  from  every  country  where  these  elegant  luxuries 
could  be  found.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  added  considerably 
to  the  magnificence^  of  the  city ;  insomuch  that  he  boasted-^ 
**marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  lateritiam  accepisset."* 
But  M.  Fortius  Cato  had  justly  foretold  that  Rome  would 
decline,  when  it  came  to  be  built  with  marble  in  the  place  of 
brick.*f-  This  taste  for  building  increased  much  under  the 
emperors,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  time  of  Dioclesian. 
But  architecture  and  sculpture  seem  to  have,  been  in  th^eir 
greatest  perfection  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian. 

Pliny,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  mentions  Pictures,  ^ 
many  of  the  pictures,  stetues,  and  bas*relieves,  and  the  places  baJreiievcs. 
in  Rome  where  they  were  preserved :  but^  alas !  very  few  of 
these  masterpieces  of  art  now  exist.|  Indeed  the  philoso* 
phic  historian  expresses  his  surprise,  that  the  censors,  whilst 
they  enacted  sumptuary  laws  to  regulate  the  expense  of  the 
table,  should  not  have  prevented- the  importation  of  these  ex- 
pensive monuments  of  the  fine  arts.§  So  fond  were  the  Ro- 
mans of  statues,  that  Cassiodorus,||  who  died  in  the  563,  at 
the  age  of  100,  says,  there  were  as  many  statues  at  Rome 
as  inhabitants  of  that  city :  but,  though  the  number  was  no 
doubt  very  great,  this  was    probably  an   exaggeration 

•  Saet.  V.  August!,  c.  29.  f  Livy,  1.  34.  c.  4.  • 

]:PliD.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 1.  34, 35,  and  36. 

$  Plin.  ib.  L  36.  c.  i.  |  Lib*  ?•  variarum.   . 
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'^  StatUas  priroum  Tusci  in  Italia  invenisse  referuntur,  quas 
amplexa  postecitas,  pasne  parem  popuium  urbi  dedit^  quam 
natura  procreavit/' 


Remains  to 
be  seea  at 
Rome. 


The  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  to  be  seen  in  and  about 
Rome,  are  chiefly  public  works,  viz.  temples,  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, triumphal  arches,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchres,  dec. 
We  find  few  remains  of  the  houses  of  private  persons :  and 
what  we  see  are  so  defaced,  that  we  can  form  no  accurate  ideas 
of  them,  Vitruvius  and  other  authors  have  preserved  to  im 
the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  these  buildings,  viz.  vesti'- 
bttlum,  atrium  J  caviedium^  triclinia,  cctnationes,  cfoenacula,  diata, 
cuhiculay  &c.  The  vestibulum  was  reckoned  no  part  of  the 
house,  but  the  court  between  it  and  the  street.  The  atrium 
was  a  sort  of  porch  or  hall.  Cato  tells  us,  that  the  frugal  old 
Romans  used  to  sup  in  their  atrium  on  two  dishes  ;--.<*  In 
atriis  dtiobus  ferculis  epulabantur."*    The  cavadium  and  the 


Atrium* 


*  It  was  in  the  airium  that  the  Romans,  who  had  aeqntred  ihtjm  imaginis, 
which  was  the  fame  as  the  jim  nobilitatU^  placed  their  own  and  their  predeces* 
sors*  images,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  people.  They  seem  ta  have  been 
basts  made  of  wax : 

"  Tola  licet  veteres  exornent  nndique  cerm 
Atria,  nobilttas  sola  est  atqae  unica  viitus.'* 

Jut.  sat.  8.  v.  19. 
Appias  CUudiuSy  in  the  year  of  Rome  9,5%  was  the  first  who  dedicated,  in 
temples  and  in  public  places,  shields,  on  which  were  painted  or  engraved  por- 
traits of  bis  ancestors.  Marcus  iEmilius,  in  the  6?  I  of  Rome,  placed  not  only 
in  bis  own  house,  but  likewise  in  the  ^milian  basilic,  the  portraits  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Pliny,  approving  of  this  custom,  says — "origo  plena  virtutis,  faciem 
reddi  in  scuto  cujusque,  qui  fuerit  usus  iilo. — Hist.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  3.  These 
portraits  produced  useful  effects^  and  were  not  placed  for  mere  ostentation. 
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atrium  were  not  the  same,  although  some  authors  have  consi- 
dered them  as  synonymous.  The  atrium  was  the  first  hall  or 
entry,  whereas  the  cavadium  seems  to  have  been  an  hall  or 
court,  in  the  centre  or  interior  part  of  the  building,  which  led 
immediately  to  the  different  apartments.  It  was  sometimes 
covered  and  sometimes  open,  and  more  or  less  ornamented 
according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  This  distinc- 
tion between  the  atrium  and  the  cavadium  is  pointed  out  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  his  Laurentine  Villa.* 
the  triclinia^  camationes,  ca^nacula,  and  diata,  were  all  catl- 
ing rooms.  The  first  had  its  name  from  the  beds,  on  which 
three  persons  lay  in  recumbent  postures  at  table,  but  which 
to  us  appears  to  have  been  ver^  inconvenient :  it  was  after 
their  eastern  conquests,  that  the  Romans  adopted  this  indolent, 
but  which  they  thought  luxurious  custom.  The  second  was 
the  great  eating  hall.  The  third  was  a  more  private  eating 
room,  and  was  the  term  commonly  used  for  the  eating  rooms 
of  the  lower  kind  of  people.  And  the  last  seem  to  have  been 
small  eating  rooms,  resembling  our  parlours.*f    The  cuhicula 

ThasSallast  [Bellnni  JugurtbiDuin,c.4.]  observes,  that  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios, 
nod  other  great  men  of  the  republic,  declared  that  nothing  elevated  their  minds 
more  to  virtue,  than  the  3ight  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors :  for  they  recalled 
to  their  minds  the  great  actions  they  had  performed,  and  inflamed  their  breasts 
with  a  love  of  glory,  which  nothing  could  extinguish,  till  they  had  equalled  the 
jastly  acquired  honours  of  their  forefathers. 

*  Lib.  2.  ep.  17. 

t  Supper  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
republican  frugality,  began  at  their  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  as  they  computed 
their  lime,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine ;  but,  when  luxury  increased,  it 
began  at  their  tenth  hour.    Martial,  in  transmitting  some  ?erses  to  £uphemu8, 
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were  evidently  bed-*chambers.  But  the  houses  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  their  splendour,  seem  to  have  been  towns, 
rather  than  the  habitations  of  particular  persons;  for  th^ 
included  in  their  precincts  every  thing  subservient  either  to  use 
or  luxury. 

Luxury  en-        In  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  frugality  and 
ihel^upe-  ^    patriotism  went  hand  in  band.     Modestly  lodged  themselves, 

they  employed  what  riches  they  had  to  build  temples  and 
public  works.  The  house  did  not  then  honour  the  master,  but 
the  master  the  house :  in  their  huts  dwelt  justice,  generosity, 
probity,  faith,  and  honour.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public that,  enriched  by  conquest,  luxury  made  such  progress, 
and  hastened  its  ruin.  For  luxury  is  the  certain  destroyer  of 
commonwealths:  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  compatible, 
in  some  degree,  with  extensive  monarchies :  but  even  these 
luxury,  like  a  canker-worm,  will  at  last  destroy.  Augustus 
and  Tiberius^  able  politicians,  who  had  overturned  the  com- 
jQQonwealth^  and  were  founding  a  monarchy,  artfully  evaded 
the  enacting  of  sumptuary  laws,  or  any  reform  of  manners 

to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  emperor  when  at  stipper,  informs  us  how  the 
Romans  employed  themselves  during  the  day  : 

"  Prima  salutantes  atqne  altera  continet  hora ; 
Exercet  raucos  tertia  caussidicos ; 
Id  quinctam  varios  extendi!  Roma  labor^s ; 
Sexta  quies  lassis^  septima  finis  erit ; 
Safficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palsstris; 
Imperat  extroctos  frangere  nona  toros. 
Hora  libeilorum  decima  est;  Euphem^,  meorum."  L.  4.  ep.  Si 
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proposed .  to  them  by  the  senate.  Tiberius  said,*  "  we  were 
frugal  when  citizens  of  one  town,  but  we  now  consume  the 
riches  of  the  world :  we  now  make  both  masters  and  slaves 

work  for  us." "The  examples  of  ancient  severity  were 

changed  into  a  more  agreeable  manner  of  living."  "  Multa 
duritiei  veterum  melius  et  laetius  mutata/'  The  emperors 
therefore  promoted  and  encouraged  luxury  and  shows  of  every 
kind,  well  knowing  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  men 
immersed  in  pleasure : 

«  Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punkx>, 
Pyrrhumque,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum/'-f 

But,  notwithstanding  Augustuses  political  knowledge,  a 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  may  be  traced 
from  him.  Because,  thinking  it  a  security  to  his  new  govern- 
ment, he  enervated  the  citizens,  by  indulging  them  in  the  love 
of  pleasure  and  ease ;  and  thus  he  rendered  them,  who  should 
have  been  the  proper  defenders  of  the  empire,  unfit  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  And,  in  place  of  the  citizens,  he  employed 
mercenary  soldiers  to  guard  the  cities ;  and  limited  the  bounds 
of  the  empire  by  rivers  and  great  fosses,  or  by  steep  mountains^ 
desert  and  impracticable  passes,  which  he  injudiciously  thought 
would  defend  the  empire.^ 

•  Tacitos,  Ann.  1.  S.  c.  54.  f  Hor.  L  $•  od.  6. 

X  Herodian,  1. 2.  art.  38. 
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Chimnies.  If  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  the  ancients 

used  chimneys,  or  only  heated  their  rooms  with  coals  on  bra- 
fiiers,  as  is  still  common  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  They  pro- 
bably made  more  use  of  brasiers  than  chimneys.  But  when 
they  burnt  wood,  which  Horace  tells  us  they  did,  they  must 
necessarily  have  had  chimneys  to  carry  off  the  smoke  : 

*'  Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Largd  reponens."* 

That  the  Romans  had  chimneys  may   be  inferred    from 
Virgil. -f 

«  Antefocum,  si  frigus  erif/^si  messis,  in  umbra." 

Here  the  bard,  always  accurate  in  expression,  must  have  meant 
a  chimney,  and  not  a  brasier ;  which  last  was  circular,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  round  which  people  sat :  the 
preposition  ante  could  not  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  applied 
to  it.. 

Although  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  I  observed  no  chimneys, 
.  yet  that  they  were  used  there,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  seems  to 
appear  from  passages  in  ancient  authors. — Philocleon,  in  the 
comedy  of  .the  JFasps  of  Aristophanes,  act  i.  sc.  2,  hid, him- 
^self  in  a  chimney.  A  slave  hearing  some  noise,  called  out — 
"  what  noise  is  that  in  the  pipe  of  the  chimney  V — Philo- 
cleon,  finding  himself  discovered,  answered,  '*  that  it  was  the 
smoke  which  endeavoured  to  get  out." — And  the  son  of  Phi- 
locleon, a  little  after,  complains  that  they  call  him  the  son  of 

•  Hor.  1. 1.  od.  J).  t  Eel.  5.  v.  70. 
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a  chimney-sweeper.  And  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  4.  mention- 
ing the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirates,  tells  us  that  many 
citizens  hid  in  chimneys  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  mur- 
derers. We  know,  even  at  present,  how  uncertain  it  is  to 
construct  chimneys,  so  as  to  prevent  smoke.  And  though  the 
Romans  may  not  have  constructed  theirs  on  mechanical  or 
philosophical  principles,  yet  they  must,  in  general,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  do  so  tolerably  well ;  otherwise  Horace  would  not 
have  complained  so  much  of  smoke,  at  one  of  his  stages,  in  his 
journey  to  Brundisium : 

"  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 


SI 


Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino."* 

It  is  true,  the  wood  here  used,  being  green  and  moist^  would 
have  occasioned  more  smoke.  Cato^  indeed  says,  that  wood, 
soaked  in  the  lees  of  olive  oil,  burns  well,  and  produces  no 
smoke.  The  same  observation  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. J — 
*'  Postrem6  ligna  macerata  amurcd,  nuUius  fumi  taedio  ar- 
dere/'  Flues  were  used  for  heating  the  baths,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  that  subject. 


The  ingenious  art  of  making  glass  is  of  great  antiquity,   q^^^ 

* 

The  quantities  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  elsewhere,  are  a  **®^' 
proof  of  it.     Indeed  it  has  been  doubted  if  the  ancients  em- 
ployed it  in  their  windows:   but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  so, 
from  a  glass  window  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeia.    Besides 


win- 


*  Hor.  1.  1.  saU  5.  v.  79. 
X  Hist.  Nat.  1.  15.  c.  8. 


t  De  Re  Rust.  c.  151. 
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many  fragments  of  glass,  proper  only  for  windows,  and  some 
of  them  even  polished  like  mirror,  have  been  collected  by  the 
curious ;  particularly  by  my  worthy  and  learned  friend  James 
Byres,  Esq.  But  glass  windows  were  probably  rare :  for  the 
ancients,  in  place  of  glass,  commonly  used  a  transparent  stone. 
Lapis spe-       Japis  specuiaris,  which  they  called  speculum.     Pliny*  informs 

cularis.  * 

us,  that  these  stones  were  first  dug  in  Segobriga  in  Spain,  but 
•  that  they  were  afterwards  got  in  Cyprus,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily.  It  was  either  a  talc,  or  gypsum,  or  a  sort  of  alabaster. 
Talc  is  a  concretion  of  mica  attenuated  by  humidity .-f  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  finest  and  largest 
sheets  hitherto  discovered,  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Witim,  in  Siberia.  It  is  called  Muscovia  talc.  Th&  Russians 
generally  make  use  of  it  in  windows  in  place  of  glass,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  windows  of  their  ships;  because  it  is  less 
brittle,  and  more  pliable  than  glass,  and  resists  better  the 
shock  of  the  rebound  of  cannon.  But  if  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  ;|;  niade  their  best  lime  from  the  lapis  specularis, 

» 

it  could  not  be  talc,  which  is  not  calcinable :  it  must  there- 

*  Lib.  SG.  c.  22. 

t  '^  Histoire  naturelle  des  Mineraux^  par  M.  de  BufFon.''  Tom.  1.  aod  4. 
ed.  IB  4to« 

X  Hist.  Nat.  I.  3^.  c.  24,  wbere^  treating  of  lime,  he  says, ''  omnium  autem 
optimum  fieri  compertum  est  e  lapide  specnlari.*' 

From  Martial  it  appears  that  the  Romans  knew  the  use  of  hot-houses^  to 
protect  their  plants  from  the  cold,  and  which  they  covered  with  the  lapis 
•pecnlaris: 

''  Hibernis  objecta  notis  specularia  puros 

Admittunt  solesi  et  sine  feece  diem."    L.  8.  ep.  14, 
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fore  have  been  gypsum,  or  a  thin  pellucid  alabaster,  which  af6 
calcareous  substances. 


Ancient  temples,  generally  small,  seem  randy  to  have  had  Tempiw 
iwndows.  They  were  lighted  either  by  lamps,  or  by  light  ad^  diJr*"'* 
mitted  from  the  door.  Indeed  when  the  temples  were  circu- 
lar, they  were  aomethnes  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  top,  as 
is  the  Pantheon  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
is  the  best  suited  to  show  to  advantage  either  pictures  or  statues. 
The  private  houses  pf  the  Romans  had  not  many  or  large 
windows,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  high  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  This  appears  from  bas-relieves,  and  from 
paintings  in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  various  extensions  of  the  walls  of  Extension  pf 
Rome,  under  the  kings,  the  consuls,  and  the  emperors.  Its  Aureuln!  ^^ 
kst  and  greatest  extenskm  was  in  the  time  of  Aurelian.  He 
reigned  from  the  year  of  Christ  1170.  to  the  275.  He  inclosed 
the  Campus  Martius  within  the  walls,  and  considerably  added  to 
the  extent  of  the  wfade  dty.^  This  extension  of  the  walls  iS| 
nearly,  marked  by  a  dotted  line  on  the  map  of  Rome,  plate  III, 

indeed  it  appc»rs  that  JuliiB  Caesar  inttedcd  to  have  added 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  city,  and  to  have  substituted  the 
Campus  Faticanus  in  its  place*  Ftnr  which  pkirpose  he  was  to 
have  caused  the  bed  of  the  Tyber  to  have  been  altered,  and  its 
course  directed  in  a  straight  lihe  by  the  fdOt  Of  the  Mons 

*  VopifiCQs  ID  Vita  Aoreliani,  c.  ai.  cum  doUb  Salmasii.  ed,  tiackiani, 
1671. 
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Vaticanus.  But  his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
project* 

Extension  of  The  Popcs  too  have  enlarged  the  city,  by  adding  to  it  the 
the  Popes.  ^   Mons  Fattcanus,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bargo,  or 

Cittd  Leonzna,  from  Pope  Leo  the  IVth,  who  inclosed  it  about 
the  year  850.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  therefore  more  exten- 
sive at  present,  than  in  the  time  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Their  circumference,  according  to  Nolli,+  is  fifteen  miles  and 
an  half,  forty-two  cannes,  and  five  palms,  Roman  measure. 
Pliny ,J  however,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and  consequently  be- 
fore Aurelian  extended  the  walls,  made  them  thirteen  miles 
and  two  hundred  paces. — <'  Moenia  ejus  colleg6re  ambitu,  im- 
peratoribus  censoribusque  Vespasianis,  anno  conditse  836^  pass« 
XIII.  M.  cc.  complexa  monies  vii." 

itome  after  Rotne,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,§  was,  in  the 
skMi  o*^th*  forty-seventh  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  about  the 
kings.  same  extent  as  Athens.    A  great  part  of  the  city  was  na- 

turally defended  by  the  river,  the  hills,  and  rocks.  The  only 
part  open  to  an  attack  was  from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Salarian 
gates.  But  this  was  fortified  by  a  fossi  of  30  feet  deep,  and 
about  100 feet  broad:  on  the  inside  was  a  rampart  or  agger, 
which  the  fosse  prevented  from  being  attacked  by  warlike  en^ 
gines.    To  the  north-east  of  Dioclesian's  baths,  vestiges  of  the 

*  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  AtticQm,  L  13.  ep.  33. 

t  <'  Pianta  di  Roma,  di  Oiambattieta  Nolli."— ''  Roma  del  Vasi,  L  h 
indice  1."  -       - 

X  Nat.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  5.  .  §  L.  9*  c.  19.  sect.  5.  ,   . 
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agger  of  Tarquinius  are  still  to  be  traced.  Pliny,*  mention- 
ing this  aggeTy  says*~^'  clau()itur  ab  oriente  aggere  Tarquinii 
superb],  inter  prima  opere  mirabili ;  namque  eum  muris  asqua-* 
vit,  qu4  maxima  patebat  aditu  piano;  castero  munita  erat 
prascelsis  muris,  aut  abruptis  montibus/' 


«5 


If  some  authors  have  magnified  the  extent  of  ancient  Rome^ 
they  must  have  been  led  to  do  so,  by  observing  its  environs  so 
crowded  with  buildings,  and  which  they  considered  as  part  of 
the  city.  Indeed  the  magnificent  buildings  along  the  sides  of 
the  highways,  for  a  cansiderable  distance,  seemed  to  be  a  con«- 
tinued  city.  This  continuity  of  buildings  made  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassusf  say,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  Rome.  But  antiquaries  have  been  chidly  induced  to 
magnify  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  from  the  evidently 
incorrect  text  of  Vopiscus.  J 

The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  as  well  as  coun- 
tries, are  commonly  exaggerated.  This  has  been  particularly 
the  case  of  Rome.  Authors  seem  to  have  been  misled,  by 
considering  Roma  and  urbs  as  synonymous.  Raman  was  a 
generical  name,  given  to  every  cxie  who  had  a  voice  in  elect- 
ing magistrates,  or  in  enacting  laws,  although  they  did  not 
reside  in  the  dty :  whereas  urbanuf^  or  citizen,  was  properly 
applied  to  those  only  who  lived  within  the  walls.||     But  from 

*  Hist.  Nat,  1.  3.  c.  5.  f  L\h.  4.  c.  4. 

%  Id  Vita  Aoreliani,  c.  39-  U  FabreUus  de  aqois  et  aquoduct. 

p.  157,  n.  £92. — Vide  Leg.  2.  sect,  de  verb,  signif. — '^  Urbis  appeUatio  muris, 
V^mm  ^otem  cootin^ntibos  sKlificiis  finitar,  quod  latins  patet.*' 

E 
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not  attending  to  this  distinction^  the  numbers  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Rome  have  been,  perhaps,  so  exaggerated.  Ijtideed 
if  the  inhabitants'  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and  Campagna  are 
blended  together,  under  the  name  of  Romans^  Aey  may  have 
amounted  to  some  millions.  Akfaough  I  have  not  jbeen  able 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  citizens,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Rome, 
at  no  period,  could  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  A  drcait 
of  fifteen  miles  and  an  half,  Roman,  is  top  little  to  lodge  siich 
numbers :  and  the  rather  that  the  Campus  Martins^  whiph  WA<^ 
of  considerable  extent^  served  only  for  places  of  egcercise,  aii4 
some  public  buildings;  and  that  the  Mans  Faticanus  wps 
without  the  city ;  and  both  are  included  in  this  circuit.  Be- 
sides much  ground  must  have  been  employed  in  gardens  ati4 
pkasure:  for  Pliny*  tells  us, — ^' jam  quidem  hortorutpt  90- 
mine  in  ipsa  urbe  delictas,  agms,  villasque  pos^ident." 

Walls  and  The  walls  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  deemed  sacred.^f* 

**^**'  And  to  extend  its  pemvsrium  X  ^was  reckoned  an  act  of  reli- 

gion, ifihich  could  only  be  done  with  th^  consent  of  the  col* 
lege  pf  augurs.  Yet  whoever  extended  the  liiQite  pf  the  enoh 
pire,  might  st&o  extend  the  walls  of  the  city.  *'  Et  pon^rium 
ui4)i8  auxit  Caesar,  more  prisco :  quo  iis,  qui  protulere  impe- 
liuffi,  etiam  terminos  uibis  propagate  datur/'§    The  con- 


•'!!i«t.ilat.l.  »9.  c.4i 

t  *'  Sanctae  qvoque  rea  veluti  mori  et  portae  civitatis.''   Just.  InstiU  1.  2.  De 
Bebua  Div 

t  A.  <S«IKii«^  1.  IS*  c.  '14.   The  pomoerinm  seems  to  have  been  a  oonae 
ertited'sKp  of  gitHih^  on  botfa  aides  of  the  walls. 

§  Tacit.  Add.  1.  le.  c.'^fiS.-^Atid  Vopisciis>  Vita  Awttianiy  c.  ei.  says,    Po 
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queror,  perhaps,  claimed  this  permission,  in  order  to  lodge 
such  of  the  conquered  as  he  brought  with  him,  whose  arts  and 
industry  might  enrich  the  city. 

The  antiquaries,  and  even  Nardini  himself,  are  not  much  to 
be  depended  on,  in  their  placing  the  walls  and  gates  of  Rome 
before  Aurelian^s  days.  They  have  long  and  learnedly  dis- 
puted this  subject,  without  settling  it.  They  have  never  been 
able  to  fix,  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  the  limits  of  the  agger 
of  Tarquinius.  Indeed  the  precise  site  of  the  gates  must  have 
been  altered,  at  each  extension  of  the  walls :  so  that  it  is  now 
highly  difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  situations.  But  could 
this  be  done,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  fix  the  real  situa- 
tbn  of  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome^  of  which 
(here  are  now  little  or  no  remains;  but  whose  names,  and 
distances  from  the  gates,  are  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers. 

The  number  of  gates,  before  Aurelian  enlarged  the  city,  is  Number  of 
uncertain.    Pliny  ♦  makes  them  in  his  time  thirty-seven.    The  **'**' 
critics,  however,  suppose  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  this  number. 
It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  Aurelian^  when  he  extended  the 
walls,  diminished  the  number  of  the  gates. 

The  more  frequented  roods  that  led  to  the  city  had  douUe  DouUegatet. 
gates.    That  is,  one  side  was  allotted  for  those  who  entered 

mcerio  aotem  nemini  principum  lieet  addere  niti  ei  qui  agri  barbarici  aliqua 
parte  Romanam  Remp.  locopletaverit.'^ 
•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  S.  o.  5. 
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the  city,  and  the  other  for  those  who  went  out.  These  twin 
gates  were  very  useful,  and  often  saved  time  to  travellers. 
When  Pliny  wrote,  there  seems  to  have  been  twelve  of  them ; 
but  which,  in  numbering  the  gates,  he  reckoned  as  single  ones. 
For  what  other  reasonable  interpretation  can  we  give  to  his 
words  ?  <*  ad  singulas  portas  quas  sunt  hodie  numero  xxxvii. 
ita  ut  XII.  portdB  semel  numerentur."^  Thus  the  ancient 
Carmental  gate  was  double,  and  from  the  right  hand '  side 
marched  out  the  Fabii. — '^  Infelici  via  dextro  jano  portae  Car- 
mentalis  profecti  ad  Cremeram  flumen  perveniunt."-f — This 
jano  was  not  the  temple  of  the  god  Janus,  but  one  of  the 
double  gates  of  the  city.;{;  Hence  we  learn,  that  those  who 
went  out  of  the  city  took  the  right  hand  gate.  Nardini  has 
ffven  an  example  of  these  twin  gates  in  that  of  the  Porta 
Portese,  erected  by  Stilico,  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  and  removed  by  Urban  the  Vlllth  in  the  1643.  ^^ 
the  same  kind  is  the  gate  of  Verona,  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  de'  Borsari,  which  has  been  erroneously  taken  for  a 
triumphal  arch.§ 


*  Hist.  Nat.  1.  3.  c.  5.— This  text  of  PHdj — ''  ita  ut  daodecim  portn  semel 
numerentur" — is  no  doubt  obscure,  and  has  perplexed  the  commentators.  It  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers.  Pliny  perhaps  consi* 
dered  the  twin  gates  as  two,  and  that  12  of  them  were  equal  to  24  single  gates. 
But  if  we  coi^ld  suppose  the  text  to  hiive  been  originally  11.  (jdua)  in  place  of 
XII.  i^uodtcim),  and  that  each  two  was  reckoned  as  one ;  in  that  case  there 

r 

might  have  been  18  double  gates^  and  a  single  okie,  which  would  complete 

Pliny's  number  of  thirty-seven* 
t  Livius,  1.  2.  c.  40  %  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  I.e.  9* 

§  '^  Verona  illustrata"  deir  Marchese  Scipio  Maffei.    Part  3.  c.  S.^And 

''  Fabriche  antiche  e  moderne  di  Verona,  dell'  Valesi/'  Tab.  VI. 
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At  each  gate  a  statue  of  brass,  of  some  tutelar  god,  seems   a  statue  at 

each  gate. 

to  have  been  placed;  whose  right  hand  passengers  kissed— 
"  boni  ominis  causa."  None  of  these  now  remain.  Nor  do  I 
remember  that  this  superstitious  custom  is  taken  notice  of  by 
any  author  but  Lucretius.  The  philosophic  poet  mentioning 
the  imperceptible  but  real  diminution  of  every  thing  by  use, 
says  that  the  right  hands  of  these  statues  were  worn,  by  being 
frequently  kissed : — 


(C 


Turn  portas  propter  ahena 


Signa  manus  dextras  ostendunt  attenuari 
Ssepe  salutantum  tactu,  praeterque  meantum/'^ 

The  trouble  of  guarding  so  many  gates  seems  to  have  en-   Number  of 
gaged  the  Romans  of  the  middle  age  to  have  lessened  their  ^^  ^^^^^' 
number.     Thus  the  ancient  gates  of  Praneste  and  Lahicum 
were  built  up  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  between  the  two  a 
new  gate  was  formed  out  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  castellum 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.    It  is  called  the  Porta  Maggiore^ 

X 

There  are  twelve  gates  in  the  walls,  as  extended  by  Aure-  At  present 

lian;  some  of  which,  indeed,  have  been  opened,  and  others  of  *»''^^®**^  «*^^*' 
them  rebuilt  since  his  time.     And  there  are  four  gates  in  the 
Cittd  Leonina,  added  by  the  Popes. 

*  Lacr.  1. 1,  v.  SIS.  The  same  cause  has  produced  the  same  effect  in  mo- 
dern Rome.  Thus,  among  other  examples,  the  foot  of  the  elegant  marble  statue 
of  Christ,  by  Michel'  Angelo  Buonaroti,  at  the  Minerva,  having  been  defaced, 
by  devotees  kissing  and  rubbing  their  foreheads  on  it,  vras  afterwards  covered 
with  brass ;  and  which  last  is  now  very  considerably  worn. 
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After  what  I  have  said,  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  the  walls  of  Rom€  are  partly  built  by  Aurelian,  partly  re- 
built by  BelisariuSy  on  the  same  foundation,  and  partly  by  the 
Popes.  But  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  have  been  re- 
paired . 


Rome  di- 
vided into 
rcgUmeu 


Rome  was  early  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  what  were 
called  regiones.  These  divisions  were  useful  for  regulating  its 
police.  But  as  the  city  had  greatly  increased,  Augustus  judged 
it  necessary  to  divide  it  into  fourteen  regiones.  PuWius  Victor 
and  Sextus  Rufiis  have  described  them ;  and  Panvinius  has 
made  some  additions.*  Sat  as  Nard:ni,*f-  from  these  authors, 
and  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  has  published  lists  of 
them,  and  the  various  buildings  and  places  each  contained, 
with  further  additions  of  his  own,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  him. 
Nardini,  indeed,  has  described  Rome  according  to  these  n^ 
giones.  But,  as  the  city  has  undergone  many  and  great 
changes,  since  that  division  was  made  by  Augustus,  I  think 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  their  contour  with  any  d^ree 
of  accuracy ;  nor  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  several  of  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Disputes  about 
jurisdictions,  and  the  police  of  the  city,  engaged  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  to  divide  modern  Rome  likewise  into  fourteen  quarters^ 
or  what  are  now  called  rioni.  But  the  contours  of  these  riom 
are  not  the  same  that  Augustus  gave  to  his  regiones. 
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*  '^  Onuphrii  Panvinii  teipubiicfle  Romanso  commeDtariorum  libri  tres.^ 
t "  Roma  Arnica/' 

^  ^'  Descrizione  del  duoto  ripartimento  de*  Rioni  di  Roma,  del  Conle  Bei^ 
nardino  Beraardini." 
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To  render  the  survey  of  Rome  more  clear,  and  to  methodize  Arrange- 
my  remarks,  I  shall — ist,  examine  the  gates,  and  the  most  re-  these  re^ 
markable  antiquities  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  which  lead  from 
them.  I  shall,  adly,  enter  the  city,  and  examine — the  seven 
hills,  and  afterwards  the  plains.  To  which  I  shall  add,  by 
way  of  Appendix,  some  letters  and  remarks,  descriptive  of 
some  of  the  most  renowned  places  and  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

I  begin  with  the  gates. 
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THE  GATES  AND  ENVIRONS. 


I.  PORTA  DEL  POPOLO. 


Whether  this  gate  has  been  named  from  the  adjacent 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Pcpolo,  or  the  church  from  the 
gate^  IS  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  both  thus  named  from 
a  grove  of  ^o^/ar^^  which  the  Romans  called  ^o^ii/i.  Indeed 
Pliny*  informs  us,  that  different  places  or  quarters  of  Rome 
were  named  from  trees,  or  groves,  that  grew  there.  When 
Aurelian  added  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  city,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Flaminia  to  this  gate,  as  it 
stood  on  the  via  Flaminia.  But  the  ancient  Porta  Flaniinia, 
no  doubt,  stood  much  nearer  to  the  Capitol.  The  outside  of 
this  gate  was  built  by  Vignola,  and  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
Doric  architecture:  the  inside  was  ornamented  by  Bernini^ 
when  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  A.  D,  1655,  made  her 
entry  into  Rome.    This  access  to  the  city  is  magnificent.*!' 

This  gate  leads  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Ponte  Mollis  which  Pon*©  Mo11«, 

t  «  «     1        «^  .^..   .  ^  .         '     or  Pons  Mil- 

is  commonly  reckoned  the  Pons  Milvius,  so  often  mentioned  vius« 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1. 16.  c.  10.  t  See  Piraneri's  large  view  of  it. 
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1.  Porta  del  by  the  Roman  authors.  It  is  near  two  miles  from  the  gate. 
^^  ^'  It  was  built  by  M.  -^milius  Scaurus.*  It  had  been  often  re- 
paired, but  always  on  the  old  foundations, '  Lactantius  Firmia- 
nus*f  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  throw  a  man 
from  off  this  bridge  into  the  Tyber,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Saturn. 
It  was  here  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  in  con- 
cert with  Cicero,  were  stopped,  and  their  papers  seized,  which 
fully  discovered  Lentulus,  and  all  the  persons  engaged  in  Ca- 
tiline's conspiracy ♦  J  At  this  bridge  too  there  were  houses, 
receptacles  of  nocturnal  debauch,  to  which  Nero  used  to  go.  § 
But  Piranesi  ||  places  the  Pons  Milvius  above  a  mile  higher  up 
the  river,  opposite  to  the  Tor  di  Qiiinto,  and  makes  the  via 
Flaminia  to  have  pafesed  through  the  Porta  Pinciana,  and  from 
thence,  by  many  turnings,  to  have  reached  his  Pons  Milvius. 
The  reasons  offered  by  Piranesi,  to  support  his  singular  opi- 
nion, do  not  seem  satisfactory.  The  Romans  never  made 
their  consular  roads  in  winding  lines,  but  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  which  cannot  be  pleaded  here.  But  this  question, 
I  think,  is  decided  by  Sudtonius,f  who  tells  us,  that  Augustus 
buiit  his  maui$<)leum,*-^''  inter  Flaminiam  viam  ripamque  Ty- 
'  berisi"  Now,  had  the  FJaminian  road  led  to  the  Porta  Pinciana, 

•  Aur^l.  Victor,  de  Vir.  illustr. 

fLib.  I.  c.  ^1.  De  falsa  religione — ^'Saturnus  in  Latio  eodem  genere  sa- 
crificii  culliiseBt:  iton  qaidemfit  homoad  aram  immolaretur;  eed  uti  in  Tjbe- 
rimde  Pori/^  .AfiVtto  ttiiUeretiir.^ 

X  SallasU  Bel.  Caiilin.  c.  45. 

%^  Pons  Milvius  in.eo  tempore,  Celebris  nocturnis  inlecebris.erat;  ventita- 
'Iwtque  illuc  Nero,  qn6  solatius,  urbem  extra,  lasciviret."    Tacit.  Ann.  1  Id. 

c.  47. 
I  Le  Ant^  Rom.  torn- 1.  p.  6.  ^  Vita  Ayg,  c.  100. 
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The  Tomb  oft.  Vibiiis  Mariunii.^. 
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it  must  have  passed  by  the  south  end  of  the  college  of  the  Pra^  i.  Porta  da 
paganda  Fidi.znd  consequently  the  .mausoleum  could  with  no      ^*®^* 
profMriety  be  said  to  stand  between  .it  and ^the. river ;  whereas, 
if  this  road  led  to  the  Porta  del  Pepolo^  tlie  historian's  descrip«. 
tion  answers  exactly;  for  the  remains/ of  this  monument  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Roch. 

A  little  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  separates.    Jo  the  left,  via  Cussia. 
hand  is  the  via  Cassia,  and  to  the  right  is  the  via  Plaminia. ,      InA^^ 
Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lomfa^dy;    the  Flftminian  — A"*«^a. 
along  the  Adriatic.;    the  Aurelian  along  the  Mediterranean.;, 
and  the  Cassian  between  these  two^  through  the  interior  part 
of  the  country. 

r  ■  - 

About  three  miles  from  the  bridee,  on  the  -via  Cassia,  1 5aw  Monument 
a  monument,  which  is  commonly  called  Nero's  sepulchre.   Marianut 
But  by  the  inscription,  although  much  defaced,  it  appears  to 
have  been  erected  to  C.  Vibius  Marianus,and  his  wife.     It  is. 
published  by  Gruter,*  who,  by  mistake,  places  it  two  miles 
from  Rome. 

The  siege  of  Veii,  the  ten  years  labour  of  the  Romans,  is  Veii. 
recorded  in  their  annals.  It  was  protracted,  perhaps,  less  by 
the  strength,  of  the  place  than  by  the  unskilful  ness  of  the  be- 
siegers. At  last  M.  Furius  Camillus  took  it  by  stratagem.*f 
He  secretly  carried  on  a  mine^  which  terminated  in  the  cita- 
del, under  the  temple  of  Juno,  wherei  by  several  prts,  which 
he  caused  to  be  opened  at  once,  his  soldiers  entered  the  ci^. 


*  Page  487.  t  LLviitt,  L  b.  c.  SU 

F« 
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1.  Porta  dd 
Popolo, 


and  thereby  became  masters  of  it  But  where  Feii  stood  has 
been  much  disputed  by  the  antiquaries.  Strange,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  a  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  and  which  has  been 
compared  to  Athens  for  extent  and  riches,  should  be  thus  un- 
certain. A  foolish  vanity  has  placed  it  at  Civitd  Castellana^ 
thirty- five  miles  from  Rome,  and  where  they  have  set  up  mo-  ^ 
dern  inscriptions  to  assert  it  Some,  indeed,  have  placed  it  at 
Castelnuovo,  the  second  post  from  Rome  on  the  via  Flaminia : 
others  near  to  the  Storta^  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  via  Cassia^  between  Isola  and  the  Cre-- 
mera  ;  now  called  the  Valca.  But  Zanchi,*  I  think,  has  at  last 
discovered  the  real  situation  of  Veii.  He  places  it  in  the  wood 
of  Baccano  and  Montelupoli,  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  via  Cassia.  This  is  the  distance  from  Rome 
to  Feii  given  by  Eutropius,-!-  and  which  exactly  agrees  with 
Peutinger's  J  accurate  Itinerary.  Livy  too  confirms  this  dis- 
tance, who  makes  Appius  Claudius,  complaining  of  the  alow- 
ness  of  the  siege,  say — "  Nos  intra  vicesimum  lapidem,  in  cpn- 
spectu  prope  urbis  nostrae,  annuam  oppugnationem  perferre 
pig^t-"  §  The  advantageous  situation  for  a  city,  the  hills  and 
rocks,  the  distance  from  Rome^  the  via  Cassia,  the  nearness 
of  the  Cremera,  sufficiently  point  out  Feii.  But  Zanchi  gives 
us  a  further  tonfirmation  of  it.  For,  besides'  the  remains  of. 
ancient  walls,  and  the  fields  covered  with  broken  bricks,  pieces 
of  columns,  and  fragments  of  buildings,  he  has  traced  here 


*  See  his  learned  dissertatioii,  enlitled,  "  11  Veio  illustrato/' — Roma,  1760. 
8to. 
f  Hist.  Rom.  1. 1. 
%  Tab.  Pettthigeriana— ed,  TraUeniana,  1753.         i  Lib.  5.  c.  4. 
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Camillus's  celebrated  mine  or  cuniculus,*  with  the.  diflferent    i.Pariadei 
pits,  by  which  the  soldiers  entered  the  citadel.     Livyj^f-  men-         '^^' 
tioning  this  cuniculus^  tells  us—*'  operum  fuit  omnium  long^ 
maximum  ac  laboriosissimum."     But  what  greater  remains 
can  we  expect  of  a  city  taken  and  destroyed  394  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

"  Et  Veii  veteres  

Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 
Cantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt.";}; 

When  we  view  the  small  remains  of  Veii^  and  call  to  mind 
the  many  formerly  populous  and  flourishing  cities  reduced  to 
ruins,  some  of  whose  sites  are  not  now  even  known,  we  can- 
not  but  admire  the  philosophical  idea  which  Servius  Sulpicius 
addresses  to  Cicero,§  to  console  him  for  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter TuUia. — "  Ex  Asia  rediens,  cum  ab  iEgina  Megaram  ver- 
sus navigarem,  coepi  regiones  circumcirca  prospicere.  Post 
me  erat  iEgina,  ante  Megara,  dextra  Pirasus,  sinistra  Co- 
rinthus:  quas  oppida  quodam  tempore  florentissima  fuerunt, 
nunc  prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  jacent.  Coepi  egomet  me? 
cum  sic  cogitare :  hem !  nos  homunculi  indignamur,  si  quis 
nostrum  interiit,  aut  occisus  est,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse  debet; 
cum  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadav^a  projecta  jaceaht/' 

The  via  Cassia  passed  by  Baccano,  Sutri,  Capranica,  Forum 

*  See  a  print  of  the  euniculu$  in  Zunchi'4  ''  Veio  Illustrato.'* 

f  Lib.  5.  c.  19.  }  Proper.  K  4.  elegia  xi.  ▼•  €?• 

§  £pi8t.  ad  Famil.  lib.  4.  ep.  5* 
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1.  Porta  del    CassiU  which  is  between  S.  Maria  and  Vetralla :  and  leaving 
AqifaTp^.     f^iterbo  to  the  right,  it  went  to  Aqua  Passeris, 


sens. 


'      "  fervidique 
Fluctus  Passeris/'* 

where  is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bath,  now  called 
Bagno  dello  Serpe :  from  thence  it  went  to  Montefiascone,  and 
so  into  Tuscany. 

I  return  back  to  the  via  Flaminia. 

Tor  di  Quin-       The  Tor  di  QuintOf  to  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  is  supposed 

by  some  antiquaries  to  take  its  name  from  L.  Quintius  Cin- 
dnnatus,  whose  farm  they  place  here.  But,  from  an  expression 
of  Livy,  I  shall  afterwards  fix  it  opposite  to  the  Ripetta.f 
Venuti  %  is  of,  opinipn,  that  it  is  thus  named  because  of  its 
distance  from  Rome,  ad  F.  lapidem.  But  whether  I  reckon 
from  the  gate^  or  from  the  Forum,  I  cannot  make  out  that 
distance. 

Battle  of  The  plains  along  the  l)anks  of  the  Tyber,  and  towards  Ponte 

Sd  Maxw-  ^^^^^'^  ^^^  the  field  of  battle,  where  Constantine,  after  having 
tius.  s^n  the  vision  of  the  cross^ — "  In  hoc  signo  vinces," — as 

mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  defeated  Maxentius, 

A.D.  312. 

Due  Ponti.         A  little  beyond  the  Tor  di  Quinto,  I  crossed  two  bridges^  which» 

*  Martial,  1.  6.  ep.  4£.  f  See  Porta  di  CaUello. 

X  See  his  edition  of  Eschinardi's  Agro  Romano,  page  1^7* 
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from  their  nearness  to  each  other,  has  occasioned  this  place   i.  Foru  id 

to  be  called  Due  PontL    Under  the  first  bridge  runs  a  rivulet       ^*^' 

named  jiqua  Traversa^  and  under  the  odier  tlie  Falca  or  Cre- 

mera,  on  whose  banks,  according  to  Livy,*  fell  the  306  Fahii. 

The  castellum  built  by  these  generous  patriots,  to  defend  the  Casteiium  of 

Roman  territories  against  the  incursions  of  the  Veientes,  seems  *  *  *^"* 

to  have  stood  on  that  piece  of  ground  where  the  torrent,  which 

runs  by  the  Osteria  delV  Fosso,  in  the  Isola,  falls  into  the 

Cremera.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  deep 

foss6,  and  still  called  la  piazza  d'  armi.    By  some  authors  it  has 

been  supposed  to  be  Veii. 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte  Molle,  brought  me  Nasonian 
to  the  Nasonian  sepulchre*     It  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  that  over-  ^^^  ^  "' 
looks  th^  via  Flaminia.     But  as  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this 
carious  monument  in  the  Appendix,  No;  L  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  it. 

Many  indeed  were  the  sepulchres  erected  along  the  sides  of 
this  road,  althoujg;h  few  vesti^s  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen. 


Nor  could  I  discover  that  of  Paris,  the  celebrated'  comedian.  Sepulchre  of 
Egyptian  by  birth,  and  freedman  of  Nero,  whose  qpitaph,    ^ 
^rote  by  Martial,  *f  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of  that 
agreeable  poet.  ^.. 


<( 


Quisquis  Flaminiam  tens,  viator. 
Noli  nobile  prseterire  marmor. 


*  Lib.  £.  c.  50i— See  Dion.  Hal.  1.  9*  c.  5. 
t  Lib.]l.ep.  13. 
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1.  ParU  id 
Popoh^ 


Urbis  deliciae,  salesque  Nili, 
Ars  et  gratia,  lusus  et  voluptas, 
Romani  decus^  et  dolor  theatric 
Atque  omnes  Veneres^  Cupidinesque, 
Hoc  sunt  condita,  quo  Paris,  sepulcro. 


Groita 
Rotsa* 


About  three  miles  from  Ponte  Molle  is  the  Grotta  Rossa, 
formerly  saxa  rubra,  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  classics. 
This  continues  to  be  a  little  dirty  inn,  as  it  probably  was  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  who  in  his  second.  Philippic,  upbraids  Marc 
Antony  for  having  loitered  here  a  whole  day,  drinking  hard. 


Erg^tulum. 


Near  to  the  Grotta  Rossa^  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  Ergastulum.  These  were  prisons  or  dungeons,  un- 
der ground,  where  slaves,  often  in  chains,  were  forced  to  work ; 
they  were  common  in  Italy;  and  are  a  lasting,  proof  of  the 
barbarity  of  those  times,  when  slaves  were  treated  rather  like 
cattlet  han  human  creatures.*  What  a  diiierence  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  modern  servants!  The  improper 
use  frequently  made  of  these  prisons  engaged  Hadrian  to  abo- 
lish them.^  And  upon  the  whole,  it  is  found  by  experience^ 
that  we  are  cheaper  and  better  served  by  free  servants,  hired 
for  a  term,  than  by  slaves,  bought  at  a  great  price,  apt  to  run 
away,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  their  sickness  or  sudden 
death. 


*  ^  Nee  tanqnam  hominibus  qnidem,  aed  tanquain  jamentii  abqUmur.'^ 
Seneca,  epiaU  47- 

t  Vide~<'  Lex  Aqnilia,  de  damDo.** 
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At  the  first  post  thfe  road  divides.     On  the  right  hand  road,    i.  Porfa  del 
towards  the  river,  Augustus  had  a  villa.    It  was  called  Ad  gal--  AdgXnas 
Unas  albas ;  because  here  an  eagle  let  drop  a  white  hen,  holding   ^^^^^' 
in  her  bill  a  laurel  branch  full  of  berries,  into  Livia's  bosom, 
of  which  Suetonius*  and  Pliny -f  have  transmitted  us  an  ac- 
count ;  and  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  meotion, 
when  I  come  to  the  baths  of  Paulus  iiEmilius. 

Faliscuntj  the  capital  of  the  Falisci,  stood,  according  to  Faiiscum. 
Strabo,J  as  corrected  by  Cluverius,§  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Flaminian  road,  between  Rome  and  Otriculum.  It  was  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  Faiiscum,  who  conducted  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care  to  the  Roman  camp,  that  Camillus,  up« 
braiding  him  for  his  treachery,  said — "  Ego  Romanis  artibus, 
virtute,  opere,  armis  vincam/'||  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
that  virtuous  period  of  the  republic !  He  ordered  the  lictors  to 
strip  the  villain,  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  then  furnish  the 
youths  with  rods  to  whip  him  back  again  to  the  city. 

I  return  to  the  walls. 

» 
About  1800  palms  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  towards  the   Muro  torto. 

Porta  Pincianay  there  is  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  which,  declin- 
ing from  the  perpendicular,  is  called  the  muro  torto^%  It  seems 
to  be  the  remains  of  some  building,  which  probably  Aurelian 

•  Vit.  Galbae,  c.  1.  f  Hist  Nat.  1.  15,  c.  30. 

X  Lib.  5.  §  L.  2»  c.  3.  ||  LiviuH.  I.  5.  c.  £7. 

%  Here  are  buried  impenitent  criminals,  and  licensed  prostitutes,  who  hare 
not  renounced  their  infamous  profession. 
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1.  Porta  del  caused  to  serve  for  part  of  the  wall,  when  he  extended  the  city. 
^^'  It  is  of  that  kind  of  construction  which  the  Romans  named 
opus  reticulatum.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  it  was  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Domitian  family,  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
were  deposited,  by  his  nurses  Ecloge  and  Alexandra,  and  by 
his  concubine  Acte.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  tradition  pretends, 
that  this  is  that  very  part  of  the  city  wall,  of  which  Procopius-f 
gives  a  miraculous  account.  He  gravely  tells  us,  that  Belisa- 
rius,  when  he  defended  Rome  against  the  Goths,  observing 
that  this  wall  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  proposed  to  fortify 
it;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  citizens,  who  affirmed  that  it 
was  unnecessary,  because  it  was  guarded  and  supported  by  St. 
Peter.  How  did  they  know  that  the  good  saint  would  coun* 
teract  the  general  laws,  by  which  God  governs  the  material 
world,  in  order  to  save  them  the  trifling  expence  of  rebuild- 
ing it  ?  May  we  not  apply  Horace's  theatrical  rule  to  such 
miracles  ? 

"  Nee  deus  infersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus."  J 

The  Romans,  at  all  times  superstitious,  had  often  recourse  to 
miracles.  They  thought  that  the  protection  of  their  gods, 
unassisted  by  man,  was  a  sufficient  defence  of  their  city,  against 
hostile  attacks.  Thus  their  eloquent,  but  partial  historian  says, 
— "  deserta  omnia,  sine  capite,  sine  viribus,  dii  praesides  ac 
fprtuna  urbis  tutata  est."  § 

*  Suet.  Vita  Neronis,  c.  50.  t  Historia  Gothica,  1.  1. 

t  Ars  poelica,  v.  191.  §  Livy,  1.  3,  c.  7. 
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11.     PORTA  PINCIANA. 

This  gate^  which  stands  on  the  Mons  bortulorum,  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the  Pincian  family, 
which  stood  near  it«  And  indeed  the  whole  hill  is  often  called 
Mons  Pincius. 

The  road  from  this  gate  leads  into  the  via  Solar  a. 

A  little  without  the  gale,  to  the  left  hand,  is  the  magnificent   viua  Bor. 
villa  Borgbese,  so  richly  ornament^  with  aneient  statues,  has-  *  ^' 
relieves  and  inscriptions,  of  which  Domenico  Montelatici^  has 
given  a  particular  description. 

•  *  -  ■  . 

*  '^  Villa  Bbrghese,  faori  di  Porta  Pinciaoa."    Roma,  per  Buagbi,  1700.  . 
8?o. 
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III.  PORTA  SALARA,  OR  SALARIA. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  uncertain.  In  vain  do  we 
often  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  ancient  names.  Cicero* 
justly  observes,  that  by  changing  a  single  letter,  any  word 
may  be  derived  according  to  our  fancy.  Pliny -f  supposes  that 
this  gate  was  thus  named,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried 
their  salt  from  Rome.  May  it  not  have  been  named  from 
the  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars?  It  is  sometimes  called  Porta 
Collina,  from  the  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood:  and 
sometimes  the  Quirinal  gate,  as  it  led  directly  to  the  Quirinal 
bill.  It  was  likewise  called  Agonale,  from  the  Agonale  games 
having  been  celebrated  here,  when  the  Circus  Agonalis  was 
inundated  by  the  Tyber.  feut  as  the  city  walls  have  been 
considerably  extended  on  this  side  by  Aurelian,  the  Circus 
Agonalis,  and  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  stood  without 
the  ancient  Porta  Salara,  are  now  within  the  city,  and  which  I 
shall  mention  in  my  survey  of  the  Quirinal  bill. 

Villa  Albani.       A  little  without  the  gate,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  elegant 

modern  villa  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani.     Surprising  are 
the  numbers  of  ancient  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  collected 


*  ''  Quoniam  Neptunum  k  nando  appellaluni  putas,  nullum  erit  nomen,  quod 
non  possis  una  littera  explicare,  unde  ductum  sit."— De  Nalura  Deorum,  1.  3. 
c.  £4. 

^  *<  Magna  (sal)  apud  antiquos  anctoritate^  sicut  apparel  ex  nomine  Solaria 
via,  quooiam  ill&  salem  in  Sabinps  porlari  convenerat,"    Hist.  NaU  1.  31.  c.  7. 
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and  preserved  here.     The  statues,  busts,  bas-relieves,  urns,   3.  Porta  Sa^ 
inscriptions,  columns,  &c.  would  require  volumes  to  describe 
them  properly. 

Licinus,  Augustus's  barber,  erected  his  sumptuous  monu-   Sepulchre  of 
ment  about  two  miles  from  this  gate,  but  of  which  I  find  no 
remains.     Martial  ironically  says  of  him  : 

"  Hie  quoque  magnus  homo  est/'* 


Licinus. 


It  was  on  seeing  this  sepulchre  that  Varro,  we  are  told,  wrote 
this  spirited  distich : 

• "  Marmoreo  lumulo  Licinus  jacef,  ac  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nuUo,  credimus  esse  deos  ?" 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  I  came  to  Ponte   PonteSaiar*. 
Salara.     By  the  inscription  I  find  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  Totila,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Narses,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

It  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  bridge  that  the  Gauls  en-  Single  com- 
camped  when  T.  Manlius  killed  the  gigantic  Gaul,  in  single  lius  Torqua- 
combat,  and  having  taken  from  hitn  his  golden  chain,  torquis,   *"*' 
was  thence  called  Torqualus.^    Thus  we  find  that  collars  and 

♦  Lib.  2.  cp.  32. 

*)-  Livius,  I.  7*  c.  10. — From  the  eloquent  historian  it  appears,  that  the  Gaul 
was  dressed  versicolori  veste ;  that  is,  in  the  Highland  plaid,  worn  at  this  day  by 
the  Scotch  Highlanders;  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Here  we  observe  likewise,  that  the  Romans,  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the 
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5rPortaS(t^  ribands,  decorations  and  badges  of  distinction,  still  so  much 
^^'       admired,  and  eagerly  desired,  were  early  used  by  the  Celtic 
nations. 


Hannibal's 
encamp- 
ment. 


Near  to  the  bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  I  viewed  the  field  where  Hannibal  encamped. — 
<^  Inter  haec  Annibal  ad  Anienem  fluvium  tria  millia  passuum 
ab  urbe  castra  admovit."  * — Although  there  remains  no  monu- 
ment of  this  memorable  event,  I  could  not  but  recall  to  mind 
the  history  of  it.  The  battle  of  Canna^  where  so  much  Roman 
blood  was  spilt,  was  fought  in  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  that  the 
Carthaginian  hero  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  Various 
were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  make  this  attempt. 
Straightened  for  provisions,  and  unable  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ca- 
pua, he  thought,  by  marching  his  army  to  Rome,  that  he 


short  cut  and  thrust  sword  of  the  Spaniards,  had  early  adopted  its  form.  For  the 
Roman  champion  was  armed  Hispano  gladio,  with  which  he  rushed  in  on  his 
adversary,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly :  whilst  the  Gaul,  by  his  nearness  to  Man* 
Uus,  could  make  no  use  of  bis  long  sword.  This  perhaps  was  the  sword  still  used 
by  our  Highlanders,  which  they  call  the  Cly-more. — PoIybius,(lib  .S.  c.  S4.)  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  says,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  used  shields, 
but  that  their  swords  were  very  different :  those  of  the  first  were  proper  to  cut 
and  thrust ;  whereas  those  of  the  latter  were  on^  proper  to  cut,  and  that  at  a 
distance. — ^The  ingentesgladii  of  the  Caledonians,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  (Agri- 
colae  Vita,  c.  36.}  were  probably  that  unwieldy  weapon,  the  two-handed  swords, 
which  they  used,  and  of  which  many  are  yet  preserved.  They  were  generally 
two  inches  broad,  double-edged,  the  length  of  the  blade  three  feet  seven  inches, 
the  handle  one  foot  two  inches,  a  plain  transverse  guard  one  foot ;  and  the  weight 
six  pounds  and  an  half. — See  Grose ''  on  ancient  Armour,'' 
*  Livins,  1. 26.  c.  10. 
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would  have  drawn  off  the  Roman  army  from  the  siege,  in  3.  Porta  Sa- 
order  to  have  defended  their  capital :  or  that  his  unexpected 
march  might  have  produced  some  lucky  accident  in  his  favour^ 
by  either  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  Roman 
army  with  advantage,  or  by  surprising  Rome.  But  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  daring  conduct  of  the  Romans  at  this  critical 
conjuncture;  far  from  being  intimidated  by  his  approach, 
they  sold,  by  public  auction,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  was 
actually  encanrped,  for  its  current  and  full  price  :  they  marched 
out,  at  an  opposite  gate,  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  their  le- 
gions in  Spain :  and  they  presented  another  formidable  army 
to  give  him  battle.  Sensible,  therefore,  how  little  reason  he 
had  to  expect  to  take  Rome,  and  certain  of  the  loss  of  men  he 
must  have  sustained  in  the  action,  and  which  he  could  not 
easily  recruit,  Hannibal  prudently  retreated ;  and  thus  tacitly 
confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans.  In  his  march 
to  Rome,  Hannibal  came  through  the  country  of  the  Samnites ; 
but  in  his  return  he  seems  to  have  marched  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  any  forces  sent 
from  Capua  to  the  relief  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  in  this 
retreat  that  he  encamped  below  the  summit  of  mons  Albanus, 
on  the  plain  which  from  him  is  still  called  Hannibal's  Camp. 

Going  along  the  via  Salara^  a  little  more  than  two  miles  Fidena. 
beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  villa  Spada ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
is  Castel  Giuhileo.     Between  these  two  places  stood  Fidena. 
Hetruria  must   not   have  been  limited   by  the  Tyber,  since 
Livy*   calls  the    Fidenates    Hetrurians. — "Nam    Fidenates 

•  Livius,  1. 1,  c.  15. 
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s.  Porta  Sa.  quoque  Etrusci  fuerunt/' — Although  FidetKe  was  destroyed  by 

Mamercus  iEmilius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  327,  yet  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  re- 
built, since  it  had  then  an  amphitheatre,  by  whose  fall,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,*  above  20000  persons  were  killed,  Ta- 
citus -f  indeed  says,  that  as  Tibsrius  discouraged  public  shows 
in  Rome,  one  Atilius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  erected  this  am- 
phitheatre, not  from  an  ostentation  of  riclies,  or  to  procure  the 
favour  of  the  people,  but  in  hope  of  gain.  For  as  Fidena^^dLS 
so  near  Rome,  every  one  went  there  to  assist  at  the  shows. 
But  as  the  amphitheatre  was  insufficiently  built  of  wood,  it 
gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  50000  persons  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  It  was  after  this  melancholy  accident,  that  the  se- 
nate passed  a  decree,  that  no  person  should  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators,  unless  he  was  possessed  of  at  least — "  quadringen- 
torum  millium  res"  J — or  to  build  an  amphitheatre,  except  on 
a  sure  foundation. 

*  Vit.  Tiberii,  c.  40.  t  Ann.  1.  4.  c.  62,65. 

{400000  sestertii.     A  sestertius,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to 
one  penny  and  3^  farthings  English  money .-^See  Tables  of  ancient  coins. 
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IV,  PORTA  PIA. 

This  gate  is  so  named  from  Pius  IV.  who  caused  it  to  be 
built  from  a  design  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  in  place  of 
the  Porta  Nomentana,  which  he  removed.  The  most  ancient 
name  of  this  gate  was  Figulense^  or  FiculensCy  because  it  led  to 
Ficuleay  a  place  in  Sabina ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  af-« 
terwards  called  NomentanUy  because  it  led  to  Nomentum.^ 
Frorti  the  church  of  S.  Agnese^  a  mile  from  the  gate,  it  is  some- 
times called  Porta  di  S.  Agnese. 

Almost  joining  to  this  church  there  is  an  ancient  building,  Church  of 
commonly  named  the  temple  of  Bacchus.     It  does  not  appear  aaj  impro- 
that  he  had  any  temple  on  the  via  Nomentana.     What  pro-   foratempk 
bably  led  authors  to  ascribe  this  building  to  Bacchus,  is  the  ®^  Bacchus, 
representation  of  a  vintage  on  its  roof,  executed  in  mosaic, 
and  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  pre- 
served here,  on  which  there  is  a  bas-relief,  likewise  represent- 
ing a  vintage,      Ficoroni-f    has   published  this  sarcophagus, 
which,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  church  of 
S.  AgnesCy  were  taken  from  the  Moles  Hadriaru.    This  build- 
ing seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  perhaps  was 
erected  by  him,  for  a  sepulchre  to  his  daughter  Constanza; 
and  indeed  her  actsy   preserved  in   the  library  of  the  Cbiesa 
Nuova,  afford  a  sort  of  proof  of  it.  J    It  was  converted  into  a 

^ ClaTerius,  Ital.  Anliq.  L  ii.  p.  660. 

t  Le  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  i.  c.  27*  ^     t  MabiUion,  Iter.  Ilal.  p.  82.        .') 
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4.  Porta  Pia.   church,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Constanza,  by  Alexander  IV.  Nor 

need  we  be  surprised  to  find  here  a  representation  of  a  vintage, 
since  we  know  that  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  mingle  heathen  with  Christian  rites.  The  co- 
lumns of  this  church  are  elegantly  grouped  :  *  but  it  appears 
evident  that  they  had  been  taken  from  other  buildings ;  for 
their  capitals  and  bases  are  different,  which  surely  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  ihey  been  originally  executed  to  or- 
nament this  monument. — Here,  and  in  the  adjacent  church  of 
S.  Agnese^  are  preserved  five  ancient  candelabra^  of  marble, 
of  exquisite  workmanship. 


Anhippodro-       Adjacent  to  this  temple^  there  is  the  remain  of  an  oblong 

building,  which  Piranesi  calls  a  burying  place.  Most  writers, 
however,  reckon  it  an  hippodromus,  or  a  place  in  which  they 
trained  and  exercised  their  horses.  It  was  a  sort  of  small 
circus. 

Pons  No-  About  a  mile  from  this  church  is  the  Pons  Nomentanus^  by 

men  anus.      corruption  now  called  Ponte  Lamentana.    It  had  been  fortified 

by  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  repaired  by 

Narses. 

MonsSacer.        On  the  Other  side  of  this  bridge,  to  the  right  hand,  is  the 

Mons  Sacer^  which  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  To  this  the  people,  oppressed  and  enslaved  by 
the  Patricians,  especially  on  account  of  their  debts,  retired,  and 

*  See  Piranesi's  Plan  [Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  2.  Uv.  £1.]  and  perapective  view  of 
the  inside  of  it.    [Large  Tiews  of  Home.] 
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fortified  themselves;  till  Menenius  Agrippa,*  with  his  pru^  ^P^tqfia. 

dence  and  eloquenc<^,  conciliated  the  differences  between  th^in 

and  the  senate.    This  secession,  A.  R.  260,  gave  tribunes  to 

the  people:  annual  magistrates,  taken  from  their  own  body, 

to  protect  them  against  the  usurpations  of  the  nohlesj  an4 

whose  persons  were  deemed  sacred;  but  w^hose  factious  and 

ambitious  conduct  hastened,  in  the  sequel,  the  ruin  of  the  re-* 

public.    On  this  classic  spot,  we  were  in  a  manner  seized  with 

the  true  spirit  of  liberty :  a  lib^ty  not  licentious,  but  fo^Qdep}  m 

order,  and  regulated  by  wise  laws. 

Lamentana^  the  ancient  Nomentum^  is  about  ten  miles  be*  Nomentum. 
yond  the  bridge.     It  was  built  by  the  old  kings  of  Alba,  ay 
Servius  observes  on  tbi^  line  of  Vii^il  :^ 

"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios  urbemque  Fidenam." 

Seneca  J  had  a  villa  here,  which  he  c^lls — ^^  Nomentajnutn 
meum."  Columella  §  mentions  the  fertility  of  this  villa,  and 
district. — "  Nomentana  regio,  celqberrima  fama,  illustris,  et 
praecipue  quam  possidet  Seneca,  vir  excellentis  ingenij  atque 
doctrjnae,  cujus  in  prsediis  vinearum  jugera  singula  ||  culleos 
octonos  reddidisse,  plerumque  compertum  est/'  That  is,  each 
jugerum,  on  this  estate,  produced  eight  culei  of  wine,  which 
make  one  hundred  ajnd  sixty  ampbarie.     And  indeed  Colu- 

*  See  Livy's  account  of  it,  1.  2.  c.  32. 

t  SaH.  1.  6.  T.  773*  %  Ep.  104.  ad  Iiaciliam.       1 

§  Lib.  3.  c.  3.    Vide  Plin,  1.  24.  c.  4. 

I  Accordiog  to  winch,  an  Englisli  acre  would  jrkld  9&k  Mg^k^^ds. 
Arbnthuot'i  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  60. 
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A.PortaPia.   iiiella  observes,  that  vineyards,  whose  produce  is  less  than 

three  culei  the  jugerum,  are  not  worth  cultivating. 

Italian  wines,       Ahhough  French  wines  are  now  in  the  highest  estimation^ 
modern.         for  their  generous  social  qualities,  the  vine  was  much  earlier 

planted  in  Italy  than  in  France.  It  was  the  love  of  wine  that 
chiefly  enticed  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  writers, 
particularly  Horace,  celebrate  the  qualities  of  their  wines,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  they  preserved  them.  It  is  no  doubt 
by  comparison  only  that  we  can  properly  ascertain  the  quali- 
ties of  different  wines.  It  may  therefore  seem  rash,  at  this 
.  distance  of  time,  to  contradict  the  opinions  of  such  respectable 
authorities.  But  we  know  that  the  wines,  whose  age  they 
boasted,  were  inspissated,  or  reduced  to  a  thickness  or  con* 
sistence  by  force  of  heat : 

"  Aut  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  decoquit  humorem."* 

Such  wines  might  have  been  long  kept,  and  could  not  be 
drank  till  diluted  with  warm  water :  they  were  sometimes  used 
warm,  and  sometimes  cooled  in  ice.  The  Romans  seem  even 
to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
they  used  for  that  purpose.  Thus  Horace  says,  that  the  Blan-- 
dusian  fountain  was  worthy  to  dilute  the  richest  wines.— 

"  Dulci  digne  merc^-f- 

The  aqua  Martia  had  been  esteemed  for  this  purpose-^ 

"  Temperet  annosum  Martia  lympha  merum.^J 

•  Virg.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  295.  t  Lib.  St  od.  13,  " 

X  Tibullus,  1.  3.  el.  7.  v.  26. 
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But  can  we  suppose  that  wines  in  that  state  could  retain  the   4.  PortaPia. 

high  flavour  and  flattering  taste^  which  we  now  justly  admire 

in  these  of  Burgundy  and  Champaign  ?  The  most  celebrated 

Italian  wines  were  the  Falemum^  Massicum,  Caknum,  Alha^ 

num^  SetinuMj  and  Surrentinum.     The  growths  of  these  places 

are  still  known,  and  though  esteemed  by  the  modern  Italians, 

yet  how  inferior  are  they  to  the  fine  wines  of  France.     Of  the 

Cacuha  we  can  say  nothing,  since  the  vines  that  produced  it 

were  become  barren  when  Pliny  writ, — **  Cascuba  jam  non 

gignuntur."  *— We  find,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 

during  the  empire,  when  luxury  made  such  progress,  that  the 

Romans,  sensible  of  the  superior  merit  and  great  prices  of 

some  of  the  Greek  wines,  consumed  immense  quantities  of 

them.-f 

At  present  Lamentana  is  a  seat  of  the  Borghese  family,  where 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen. 

These  three  gates,  Ptnciana,  Sakra,  and  Pia,  lead  to  the 
country  of  the  Sabines. 

Continuing  my  route  round  the  walls,  I  came  to  the  Cas-   a  gate  built 
trum  Pratorium,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine.     I  shall  ^^' 
only  now  observe,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of 
which,  there  is  a  gate  built  up :  it  is  marked  B  on  the  Plan  of 
Rome,  plate  III. 

In  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  Castrum,  1  saw  another  Poru  inter 

aggeres. 
•  Hist.  Nat.  1. 93.  c.  1  f  lb.  1.  14.  c.  14. 
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A.PortaPik.  gate  which  is  built  up:  it  is  marked  C  on  the  same  Plan. 

Some  antiquaries  reckon  that  this  answered  to  the  Fiminal 
gate,  before  Aurelian  extended  the  walls,  and  which,  as  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger  Tarquinii,  was  also  called 
Porta  inter  aggeres. 

Porta  Quer-        Anciently  the  road  to  Tibur^  or  Tivoli,  was  by  the  Viminal 

gate.  Bat  after  Aurelian  enlarged  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
the  road  to  Tivoli  was  by  the  Tiburtine  gate.  This  seems  to 
be  the  one  built  up  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Caslrum, 
marked  D  on  the  Plan,  plate  III.  and  which  some  writers  call 
the  Porta  Quer  que  tulana.  But  this  gate  having  bleen  built  up 
in  the  middle  age,  people  went,  and  still  continue  to  go  to  TwoU 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence. 


quetulana. 
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V-    PORTA  DI  SAN  LORENZO. 

This  is  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  ^ 
aqueduct,  and  was  called  by  Aurelian,  when  he  extended  the 
walls.  Porta  Collatina.  But  when  Collatium^  celebrated  for 
the  adventure  of  Lucretia,  was  either  destroyed,  or  reduced  to 
a  small  village,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  St  Laurence, 
whose  church  is  about  a  mile  without  the  gate.  In  my 
jaunt  to  Tholi,  I  have  mentioned  this  churchy  and  the  via 
Tiburtina.* 

Leandro  Albert!,  Lucio  Fauno,  and  many  of  the  antiquaries,  CoUatium. 
copying  one  another,  give  the  name  of  Collatina  to  the  Porta 
Pinciana.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  CoUatium  stood 
between  Tibur  and  Praneste.  ^  Where  it  precisely  stood,  I  be- 
lieve, is  uncertain.  Ameti-f  and  Fabretti  J  mark  CoUatium  in 
the  plain,  at  a  place  called  Uosteria  delV  Osa^  or  Castrum  0$a. 
But  had  they  consulted  Virgil,  §  they  would  probably  have 
placed  it  on  the  mountains : 

* 

<^  Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.^' 

About  eight  miles  on  the  via  Collatina  near  to  Saloni\\  is  the  Salone. 
source  of  the  aqua  virginis.    Frontinus  ^  gives  us  the  original 

•  See  LeUer  on  TivoH — Appendix,  No.  II.  f  Map  of  Latiam. 

j:  De  aquis  et  aqusBductibus,  sect.  dl6.  §  Mn.  I.  6.  y.  774. 

»    

g  SaloD^  was  aocieDtly  called  Solonus.    This  place  and  water  had  probably  . 
been  sacred  to  the  sun^  for  sol^n  signifies  the  sun. 
%  Art.  10. 1.  1. 


Ills. 
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5.  Porta  di  of  the  fountaiHi  and  the  reason  of  its  name : — ^**  Virgo  appel- 
Aqua  vlrgi^  J^ta  cst,  qu6d  quaerentibus  aquam  militibus,  puella  virguncula 

yenas  quasdam  monstravit,  quas  secuti  qui  foderant,  ingentem 
aquae  modum  invenerunt.  iEdicula  fonli  apposita  hanc  vir- 
ginem  pictura  ostendit."  It  was  usual  to  build  iedicula^  or 
small  temples,  to  the  nymphs  who  presided  over  fountains. 
The  one  here  nfxentioned  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  virgin, 
who  pointed  out  the  fountain  to  the  soldiers,  who  considered 
her  as  a  divinity,  and  placed  in  it  her  statue  or  portrait. 
This  aqueduct,  now  called  di  Trevi,  and  whose  water  is  ex- 
cellent, was  brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Agrippa.  It  is  for  it  that 
the  magnificent  fountain,  fontana  di  Trevi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  modern  Rome, 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Nicolas  Salvi.  The 
aqueduct,  according  to  Frontinus,  was,  by  its  turnings,  near 
fourteen  miles  long :  by  a  passage  under  ground,  it  was  carried 
eleven  miles  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  paces;  it  then  emerged, 
and  ran  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  paces  above 
ground ;  afterwards  five  hundred  and  forty  paces  under  ground. 


*l 
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VI.     PORTA  MAGGIORE. 

I  have  already  observed  *  that  this  gate  is  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  castellum  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  This 
cdstellum  gives  us  a  great  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts.^ 

Although  authors  call  this  gate  indiscriminately  Porta  Pra-- 
nestina,  Porta  Labicana,  and  Porta  Esquilina;  yet  it  seems  to 
be  very  different  from  these  gates.  Aurelian's  Portd^ Pranes^ 
tina  stood  between  those  of  St.  Laurence  and  Maggiore,  and  is 
perhaps  the  gate  shut  up,  marked  E,  on  the  Plan  of  Rome, 
plate  III.  The  Labicana  seems  to  have  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Maggiore,  and  is  marked  F,  on  the  same  Plan.  And 
the  Esquilina,  vfhich  stood  behind  the  Maggiore,  became  use-^ 
less  after  Aurelian  extended  the  walls. 

Two  roads  branch  off  from  this  gate.    The  one  to  the  left  via  Praenes- 
hand  leads  to  the  ancient  via  Pranestina,  which  is  now  much^    "*' 
broken;  and  the  right-hand  road  is  the  via  Labicana. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Irish  Domi-  TorrionS. 
nicans  have  a  vineyard  called  Torrioni^  from  an  ancient  great 
sepulchral  monument  there  to  be  seen,  though  much  defaced  : 
its  form  is  round.    To  whom  it  belonged  is  not  easy  to  decide, 

•  Page  29. 

t  See  iu  elevalioD  and  iascriptioD,  in  Sadeler's  Ve$tig%  di  Roma,  No.  23. 
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6.  Porta        for  there  is  no  inscription  fixed  on  it,  nor  has  tradition  pre- 
^-i^re.      ^^^^^  jj^  ^^^^      J  observed,  indeed,  an  inscription  placed  on 

the  east  side  of  the  modern  house  of  this  vineyard,  which,  as 
it  has  not  been  published^  so  far  as  I  know,  I  shall  here  tran- 
scribe. 

D.  M. 

M.   AVRKLIVS    .    SYNTOMVS    .    ET 

AVRELIA    .    MARCIANE    •    ADIFICIVM 

CVM    .    CEPOTAFIO    •   ET    .    MEMORIAM 

A   .   SOLO    .    FECERVNT    .    SIBI    •    ET    .    FILIIS' 

SVISf    .    AVRELIO    .    LEONTIO    .    ET  AVRELI 

AE    .   FRVCTOSAE    .   ET    .   LIB    .LIBER. 

POSTER ISQVE   .    EORUM. 

Who  this  M.  Aurelius  Syntomus  was,  I  cannot  discover. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  this  inscription,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  low  empire,  belonged  to  this  monument;  a  monument 
that  must  have  been  erected  by  a  person  remarkable  either 
for  power  or  riches.  With  pleasure  I  mention  this  place, 
since  it  recalls  to  my  memory  the  hospitable  manner  in  which 
I  was  there  entertained  by  rfie  good  and  worthy  fathers,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Temple  of  About  three  miles  from  the  gate,  on  the  via  Pranestina,  I 

^^*  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  called,  by  Ameti,* 

Tor  Schiavd;  and  of  which  Ficoroni*f  has  given  a  plan  and 

4 

pwspective  view.     He  would  insinuate,  but  from  no  good  au- 
thority, that  this  might  have  been  the  temple  of  Hope,  at 

.    «  M9P^  of  Lukiuoi^  t  Vetl.  di  Roma,  k  1.  o^  «6. 
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which  the  people  sacrificed,  before  they  went  to  PranesU'^  to  6.  p^na 
consult  the  Sortes.  Moggiarc. 


To  the  leflt  hand  of  the  via  Pranestindf  about  twelve  mto  Laci 
from  the  gate,  is  the  lacus  GahinuSy  now  called  lago  di  Casti^  ""'* 
gliane,  or  Pantano;  perhaps  formerly  it  was  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  , 

A  little  further  on,  to  the  right  hand  of  this  road,  I  observed  Gabi 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gahiiy  built  by  the  Alban  kings.*]* 
Virgil,  mentioning  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  Turnus — 


€1 


Quique  arva  Gabinas 


Junonis^J- 


shows,  that  they  were  dispersed,  and  had  not  then  built  the 
city  of  Gabii.  From  the  poet  we  find  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  Juno.  It  was  here  that  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  educated.§  It  was  from  the  Gabii  that  the  Romans  took 
their  short  dress,  cinctus  Gabinus^W  which  they  used  in  war,  or 
in  travelling,  so  different  from  the  long  flowing  toga,  which 
they  wore  in  the  city.  But  what  remains  can  we  expect  to  find 
of  a  town  little  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Horace  ?f 

^*  Scis,  Lebedos  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior,  atque 
Fidenis  vicus." 

^  See  my  acconnt  of  Prseneste,  Appendix^  No.  TV. 

t  Virg.  iEn.  1.  6.  v.  773.  J  An.  7.  ▼.  689. 

§  Platarcb,  Life  of  Romahs.  ||  Ferrarios  de  ReVestiaria. 

%  L.  l.ep.  11, 

It 
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6.  Porta 
Maggiore^ 


Though  Gabii  was  a  deserted  village  in  the  time  of  Horace 
and  Strabo,  it  must  have  been  soon  afterwards  inhabited,  and 
ornamented  with  remarkable  villas.  This  appears  from  the 
many  valuable  statues,  busts,  inscriptions,  &c.  lately  found 
here,  in  an  excavation  carried  on  by  my  celebrated  and  inge- 
nious friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Murdieston,  under  the 
protection  of  Prince  Borghese,  proprietor  of  the  ground. 


There  were  two  Gabii  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distin- 
guish this  Gabii  from  the  other,  which  was  in  Sabina,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  abbacy  of  Farfa.  It  is  now  called  Torn,  or 
Grotte  di  Torri* 


Via  Labica- 

na. 

Mauscilrura 

of  Helen. 


Cento  Celle. 

College  of 
gladiatoi-s. 


About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  on  the  via  Labicana, 
are  the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  of  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine.  It  is  now  called  Torre  Pignettara.  The  large 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  in  which  her  body  was  deposited,  was 
carried,  by  order  of  Pope  Anastasius  IV.  to  the  cloister  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Piranesi  has  published  this  sepulchre,  and  the 
sarcophagus. -f 

Four  miles  from  the  gate,  on  the  same  road,  near  to  the 
ruins  called  the  Cento  Celle,  stood  the  college  of  the  Sylvian^ 
Aurelian  gladiators.  It  was  here  that  the  two  inscriptions, 
preserved  at  the  villa  Albani,J  were  found,  in  the  year  1755, 
and  not  on  the  Aventine  hill,  as  mentioned  by  Venuti,  in  his 


*  Vide,''Gabio  anlica  ciUiL  di  Sabina,  8cc.  discorso  di  D.  Pierluigi  Gallelii. 
t  **  Le  Anlichila  Rom/'  Tom.  3.  tav.  J6,  17, 18^  and  I9. 
X  See  page  44. 
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dissertation  on  them.*  The  first  inscription  contains  the  e.  Porta 
names  of  thirty-two  of  the  gladiators  belonging  to  this  col-  ^^^ss^''^* 
lege,  with  their  designations;  viz,  Tbreces^  Hoplomacbi,  Esse- 
dart,  Retiariiy  Murmillones,  &c.  By  this  inscription  it  appears 
that  the  gladiators  vtere  formed  into  societies  or  communities. 
These  colleges,  according  to  Varro,  were  composed  of  persons 
of  the  same  art  or  profession.  They  resembled  little  republics, 
and  made  by-laws  for  their  own  regulation.  Thus  we  find, 
in  Gruter,  decrees — ^'  Collegii  Fabrorum  et  Centonariorum." 
expressed  in  the  style  of  a  senatus  consultum.  The  second  in- 
scription contains  some  fldttering  Ti.les  to  the  emperor  Com- 
modus,  upon  renewal  of  the  college ;  w  ho,  from  his  fondness 
for  these  exercises,  called  himself  the  Hercules  Romanus. 

To  the  left  hand  of  the  via  Labicana,  and  under  Monte  FaU  Lacus  Re- 

•  11 

cone,  about  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  I  saw  the  ^*  "  * 
Lacus  Regillus,  now  a  small  puddle,*  but  celebrated  for  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  A.  Posthumius  over  the  sons  of  Tar- 
quin ;  when  Castor  and  Pollux  are  fabled  to  have  appeared 
and  fought  in  the  Roman  army.'f  This  gave  rise  to  the  yearly 
games  instituted  to  them,  and  of  which  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  has  given  us  an  account.;}; 

•  *'  Venuti,  Marmora  Albano." — See  these  inscriptions  and  tlie  remains  of 
the  building,  as  published  by  Piranesi,  Tom.  4.  tav.  57* — See  also,  **  F rancisci 
i^ntonii  Vitale,  iu  binas  veteres  Inscription's  L.Aurelii  &>mmodi,  Dissejrtalip.'' 
Romae,  )76S.    4to. 

t  ''  Apud  Regillum  [lacuni]  belle  Latinorum,  cum  A.  Posthumius  elictator 
cum  Octavio  Maroilio  Tusculano  pro^lio  dimicaret,  in  nostra  acie  Castor  et  Pol- 
lux ex  equis  pugnare  visi  sunt." — Cicero  At  Nat.  Deorum,  1.  fi.  c.  £«-»Vi<k  Val. 
Max.  1. 1.  iS.  S.KCt  ].  %  liiU.  6.  c.  3*  s^ct..^!^  £2. 
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6.  Poria  To  fix  the  Situation  of  ancient  cities,  although  long  since 

Labicumr      destroyed,  is  to  enrich  geography.     Labicum^  or  Lavicum^  or 

Lavicanum,  situated  on  the  via  Labicana,  gave  name  to  that 
road,  as  well  as  to  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  built  up.*  Virgil 
names  the  Labicani,  with  their  painted  shields,  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  Tumus : 


."  Et  picti  scuta  Labici/'-f- 


This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians.  Here 
Julius  Ccesar  had  a  villa,  to  which  he  used  to  retire,  and  where 
"he  wtotehis  testament: — "  Quod  Id i bus  Septembribus  proxi*- 
mis  in  Lavicaho  suo  feterat."J  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  destroyed  daring  the  civil  wars,  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
But  afterwards  a  new  town  was  built  near  to  it,  out  of  its 
ruins,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Lavicani-Quintanensiu 
Quintinum  was  another  village  on  the  via  Lahicana^  perhaps 
thus  named  from  its  distance  from  Rome,  ad  F.  lapidem ;  but 
having  been  likewise  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  had  joined 
those  of  ancient  Labicum^  and  formed  a  new  settlement,  de- 
nominated  by  their  joint  names.  This  new  settlement  is  pro- 
-bably  now  called  Lugnano.  Some  antiquaries  have  placed  La- 
Incum  at  Colonna,  and  others  at  Volmontone.  But  the  diligent 
Ficoroni  §  places  it  at  Colle  delli  Quadri^  on  the  via  Labicana^ 
about  15^  miles  from  the  gate.  This  situation,  though  high, 
has  a  plain  on  its  summit  proper  for  a  town.  Strabo||  says, 
that  Labicum,  stood  on  a  height,  a  little  more  than  iso  stadia 

♦  Set  page  57.  f  iEii.  7.  ▼.  796. 

%  Soetonius,  Vita  JoK  C8B6.  c.  83.  §  *<  Le  Memorie  ritrovate 

nel  territorio  delk  prima  e  seconda  oiuil  di  Labico."  ||  Strabo,  1«  5. 
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from  Rome.     Indeed  Ficoroni,  who  was  born  at  Lugnano,  e.  Porta 
and  had  property  in  that  neighbourhood,  pretends  that,  about  ^^s*^^^ 
the  year  1650,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  sorne  grottos  of 
Labicum  were  traced  at  Colle  delli  Quadri;  but  that  most  part 
of  the  materials  had  been  formerly  employed  to  build  Lugnano 
and  Valmontone.^ 

Proceeding  along  the  walls,  at  the  church  called  $.  Crocs  Amphithea- 
in  Gerusalemmey  I  saw  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  built  Jrewe.*^*" 
up  in,  and  making  part  of  the  city  walls«  It  stood,  no 
doubt,  without  the  walls,  before  they  were  extended  by 
Aurelian.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order.*  A  great  part  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  monks, 
for  the  materials  to  build  their  convent.  Fauno,  and  some 
other  of  the  antiquaries,  call  this  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus,  which  he  erected  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.-f  But 
this  must  be  a  mistake;  for  Taurus's  amphitheatre,  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,^  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  was  of 
marble.  Nardini,§  with  more  probability,  calls  it  the  ampbi^ 
tbeatrum  castrense.  Here  the  praetorian  guards  used  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  practise  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  exercises 
which  added  strength  to  their  bodies,  activity  to  their  limbs, 
and  grace  to  their  motions.  And  such  was  the  avidity  the 
Romans  had  for  these  exercises,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
diers to  form  temporary  amphitheatres,  near  the  stations  in  the 
distant  provinces.  Many  vestiges  of  this  kind  have  been  traced 
in  Britain.    They  were  not  built  of  brick  or  stone,  but  were 

*  See  a  small  view  of  it  in  PiraDesi,  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.1.  lav.  9.  fig.  2. 

i  Soeton.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  £8.  X  Lib.  47.  §  Rona  Ant.  1.  4*  c«  S. 
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6.  Porta        only  hollow  circular  spots  dug  in  the  ground^  round  the  top  of 
oggwte.      ^j^i^j^  (j^g  spectators  stood,  or  sat  on  the  declivity,  on  seats 

'  covered  with  sod : 

•'  In  gradibus  sedit  populus  de  cespite  factis/'* 

From  their  form  they  were  named  cavea,  a  term  often  given  to 
amphitheatres  in  general.  But  this  castrensian  amphitheatre,  as 
it  belonged  to  the  permanent  praetoiian  camp,  had  been  built  in 
a  solid  manner^  with  seats,  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences^ 

•  Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  1. 1.  v.  107. 


i^BLiC  LIBRART 

A«TOH,  LBNOX 
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VII.    PORTA  DI  SAN  GIOVANNI. 
This  gate^  so  called  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  St 

m 

John  of  Lateran,  was  ornamented  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.; 
perhaps  from  the  spoils  of  the  gate  that  stood  a  little  to  the 
right  hand  of  it,  now  built  up,  and  which  is  reckoned,  by  some 
of  the  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  Porta  Asinaria^  and  by 
others  Celimontana. 

At  a  little  distance  without  the  g^te  the  road  separates.  The 
one  to  the  right  hand  leads  to  Albano  and  Marino ;  and  the 
other  to  the  left  hand  to  Frascati . 

About  two  miles  and  an  half  from  the  gate,  on  the  Frascati  Monte  del 

road,  I  saw  the  Monte  del  Grano.    ,Covered  with  stones  and  ATepdchre 

earth,  resembling  a  hillock,  it  was  thus  named,  till  digging,  ^1exand*r  ^^ 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  discovered  to  Sevcrus,  but 

more  pro- 
be a  sepulchral  monument.*     From  Virgil  we  learn,  that  it  babiy  that  of 

had  been  an  ancient  custcmi,  in  Latium,  ta  erect  sepulchres  in  cln^tuT' 

form  of  mounts :  thus,  in  menticming  that  of  King  Dercennus, 

he  szyt 


Marcianns. 


u 


Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 


Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bustum 
Antiqui  Laurentis,  opacaque  ilice  tectum/^*f 

•  Vide  '^  Memorie  di  Flamioio  Vacca.^  sect.  36. 

t  iEn.  11.  ▼.  849*  •  The  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  was  planted  at  sepulchral 
monumeots,  hayiDg  been  considered  bj  the  ancients  as  a  symbol  of  melaneholy.: 

K 
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r.  Porta  di    The  poet's  description  is  very  applicable  to  the  monument  in 
SanGio'        question.    The  raising  mounds,  or  tumuli,  of  loose  stones  over 

the  graves  of  the  dead,  seems  to  have  been  an  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients.  These  mounds  are  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain, particularly  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  named  cairns. 
Passengers  thought  that  they  did  honour  to  the  dead  by  add- 
ing stones  to  the  cairn.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli*  and  Piranesi-f 
have  given  plans  and  sections  of  this  sepulchre,  as  well  as  en- 
gravings of  the  noble  sarcophagus  found  here,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery,  this 
monument  has  been  reckoned  to  be  that  of  Alexander  Severus, 
and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammea.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
A  sarcopha-  the  resemblance  that  the  two  statues,  which  lie  on  the  sarco- 
•"*•  phagus,  have  to  the  medals  of  that  emperor  and  his  mother. 

Indeed  the  head  and  dress  of  the  lady  resemble  her  portrait 
on  her  medals;  but  the  man,  who  seems  to  be  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  even  much  older  than  she  is,  surely  is  too 
old  to  be  her  son,  who  was  not  twenty-seven  when  he  was 
murdered  in  Germany.  It  is  therefore  more  probably  the  sta- 
tue of  Genesius  Marcianus,  the  husband  of  Mammea,  and  the 
father  of  Alexander  Severus :  and,  laying  aside  the  difference 
of  age,  we  observe  a  family  likeness  between  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  Severus,  on  his  medals,  and  that  of  his  father  on 

it  was  therefore  consecrated  to  Pluto,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dull  colour  of 
its  leaves,  but  because  it  produced  no  flowers.  Hence  Pliny,  1.  16,  c.  25,  says 
— "  Non  enim  omnes  [at bores]  florent;^  et  sunt  tristes  qusedam,  quseque  non 
sentiant  gaudia  annorum.    Nam  neqae  ilex,  &c.  ulio  flore  exbilarantur." 

•  "  Gli  Anticbi  Sepulcri,"  tav.  QO,  et  seq. 

t  «'  Le  Ant.  Rom/'  Tom.  «.  tav,  31,  et  seq. 
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this  sarcophagus.    The  mausoleum^  therefore,  might  more  7.  Porta  di 

properly  have  been  called  that  of  Genesius  Marcianus,  and  of  vannU 

Julia  Mammea,  than  that  of  the  son  and  mother.     Besides,  we 

are  uncertain  if  the  ashes  of  Alexander  Severus  were  deposited 

here.     Ancient  monuments,  that  are  not  inscribed,  may  be, 

and  often  are,  variously  explained ;  this  has  been  particularly 

the  fate  of  the  sarcophagus  I  am  now  examining.     Indeed  it 

is  generally  reckoned  a  barbarism  for  sculptors  or  painters  to 

inscribe  the  names  of  the  personages  they  introduce  in  their 

works.     But  surely  these  artists  might  do  so,  without  disfi* 

guring  their  compositions,  or  dishonouring  their  reputations; 

and  thus,  without  enigma  or  conjecture,  transmit  their  real 

meaning  to  posterity.    Neither  need  artists  be  ashamed  to  in* 

scribe  their  works,  since  the  great  painter  Polygnotus  did  80^ 

as  recorded  by  Pausanias : — *^  Polygnotus,  the  son  of  Thasus 

of  Aglaophon,  painted  this  picture,  which  represents  tlie  tak* 

ing  of  Troy."  ♦     Many  antiquaries  think,  that  the  bas-relieves 

on  the  front  and  ends  of  this  sarcophagus  represent  the  peace 

concluded  between  Romulus  and  T.  Tatius,  after  the  rape  of 

the  Sabine  women;  and  that  the  back  part,  which  is  not  so 

highly  finished,  exhibits  Romulus's  triumph  over  the  Coenini, 

I^etro  Santi  Bartoli  indeed  supposes  that  the  subject  engraved 

on  this  monument  relates  to  the  history  of  Alexander  Severus ; 

but  of  which  1  can  perceive  no  traces.     However,  Venuti'f 

and  Winckelmann ;{;  are  of  opinion  that  it  represents  the  coun-* 

cil  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father 

Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo;  and  the  back  port,  Priamus 


•  PaQsaoias,  I.  10.  c  17.  f  **  Spiegaziooe  de'  BaBsirilievi,''  ftfC 

'^  **  MoDumeDti  Aotichi  inediti,"  c.  6.  p.  l66. 
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7.  Porta  di 
San  Giom 
vannL 

Barberini 
vase. 


begging  the  body  of  Hector  from  Achilles,  If  their  explanation 
is  approved  of,  this  urn  expresses  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  Iliad.  In  this  sarcophagus  was  found  the  elegant  vase,  long 
preserved  in  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  apd  known  by  the 
name^of  the  Barberini  vase.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Byres^ 
who  disposed  of  it  to  Sir  William  Hamilton;  K.  B.  who  sold  it 
to  the  late  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  it  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  whom  it  is  called  the  Port^ 
land  vase.  It  is  about  ten  inches  high,  and  six  in  diameter  in 
the  broadest  part.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Grecian  taste,  in  sculpture,  hitherto  discovered;  and  must 
have  been  executed  when  the  fine  arts  were  in  their  highest 
perfection  in  that  country.  It  is  not  of  stone,  as  was  long  sup- 
posed, but  of  an  artificial  composition,  or  what  is  called  a  paste 
vitrified.  It  is  two  bodies  of  paste,  or  glass  of  different  co- 
lours, so  closely  united  together  as  to  make  two  distinct  strata, 
like  a  c^imeo  (onyx).  The  upper  stratum,  a  beautiful  white, 
serves  for  the  figures,  which  are  in  relief ;  and  the  under  one, 
a  darke  blue,  forms  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
these  strata  of  glass  could  be  so  firmly  joined,  as  not  to  break 
or  fly  off  when  the  turning- wheel,  or  graver  was'  applied  to 
them.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,*  by  whom  it  was  first  published, 
thought  that  the  subjept  engraved  on  this  vase  relates  to  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great :  but  I  can  find  no  connection 
between  this  bas^rdief,  and  the  fabulous  story  of  that  hero's 
being  the  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  M.  d'Hankerville*f  thinks 
that  it  represents  the  well-know,  fable  of  Orpheus's  de$cen$ 

*  See  'f  Gli  Antichi  Sepulcri/'  plates  94, 95,  and  96. 

i  **  Rechercbes  sur  lea  Arts  de  la  Grece,^  &c.  loU  S.  p»  13S>  et  seq/ 
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into  Elysium,  to  recover  from  thence  his  beloved  Eurydice,  so  7.  Porta  a 
elegantly  told  by  Virgil.*  M.  von  Veltheim "f  supposes,  that  ^cmni.^' 
the  story  of  Admetus  recovering  his  wife  Alcestes  from  Ely- 
sium, is  engp^aved  on  it.  And  the  learned  M«  Ennio  Quiriao 
Visconti ;{;  reckons  that  it  records  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  Subjects  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  seen  on  many 
sarcophagi:  they  probably  all  related  to  the  Fables  of  Ely- 
sium, and  the  state  of  the  dead.  But,  of  the  many  authors  who 
have  mentioned  this  celebrated  vase,  I  think  the  philosophic 
poet.  Dr.  Darwin,  §  has  given  the  most  probable  account  of  it. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  figures  of  this  funeral  urn  do  not 
represent  the  history  of  any  particular  family  or  event ;  but 
that  they  express  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries:  he  therefore  divides  this  vase  into  two  comparts 
ments,  and  reckons  that  the  first  is  emblematical  of  mortal  life ; 
expressed  by  a  dying  lady,  or  Libitina,  holding  an  inverted 
torch;  she  sits  on  ruins,  under  a  tree  of  deciduous  leaf,  at- 
tended by  two  persons,  who  seem  to  express  the  terror  with 
which  mankind  look  upon  death:  and  that  the  second  com- 
partment repr€;sentsii30ini>rt^//rf^  ;  exjNressed  by  a  hero  entering 
the  gpte  of  Elysiam,  conducted,  by  dwip£  love,  and  received  by 
immort^ity,  who  is  to  present  him  to  Plutp,  the  judge  of  what 
company  he  is  fit  to  keep  in  Elysium, 

"  Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  or  mourii. 
O'er  the  fine  forms  of  Portland's  mystic  um.'* 


^ Georg.  K  4.  f  Oentleman V  Magasinc^  April,  1792. 

X  **  11  Museo  Pio  ClemeDtiao,''  Tom.  6^  p,  7  K 

$  <<  Botanic  Ciardeo,  canto  <.  v.  891^  aad  a^ditiooal-  nolesy  note  M^p^di* 
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on  the  bottom  of  the  vase  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  hold* 
ing  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  the  emblem  of  secrecy,  and  who 
probably  represents  a  priestess  of  these  mysteriea.  Perhaps 
this  vase,  and  the  following  passage  of  Horace,  *  reciprocally 
explain  each  other. — 


(( 


Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulasque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia/' 


Frascatij  commonly  reckoned  the  same  as  Tusculum^  is 
twelve  miles  from  the  gate  of  St.  John.  It  is  the  see  of  one  of 
the  six  cardinal  bishops ;  and  of  all  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  it  is  the  most  ornamented  with  magnifi* 
cent  villas,  belonging  to  the  great  modem  Roman  families. 
These  beautiful  villas,  with  their  gardens  and  water-works, 
cannot  but  attract  the  curiosity  of  travellers:  but,  being 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  them. 


The  ancient  city  of  Tuscuium  having  been  barbarously  de- 
stroyed, by  Pope  Celestin  the  I  lid,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Vlth,  in  the  year  1191,+  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  that  misfortune,  encamped  below  Tuscuium,  on 


^  Lib.  I.  od.  4.    The  late  Mr.  Picbler,  the  celebrated  gem-engraver,  strack 
with  the  beauty  of  this  vase,  moulded  it  at  Rome,  before  it  came  into  the  posses- 

•ion  of  Sir  William  Hagiilton ;  and  from  this  perfect  mould,  or  foe  simile,  the 

* 

ingenious  Mr.  Tassie,  after  having  taken  sixty  6ne  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
prepared  with  gum,  broke  the  mould.    Some  of  these  beautiful  casts,  I  believe, 
are  still  to  be  bad  at  his  house.  No.  20,  Leicester«Fields,  London, 
t  Murfttori  Annali  d'italia,Tom,  ?•  part  1.  page  93.  ed.  8vo. 
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the  skirts  of  the  plain,  among  the  ruins  of  Lucullus'  villa,  7.  Porta  di 
where  they  founded  the  modern  city  of  Frascati ;  which  was  so  ^anni.  ^' 
named  from  the  Italian  vford  frascbe,  the  branches  of  trees,  with 
which  they  formed  their  first  huts. 

The  people  of  Latium  were  always  fond  to  give  fabulous  Tuscuium. 
accounts  of  the  founders  of  their  ancient  cities.  Thus  Tusci^ 
lum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  supposed 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  ignorantly  killed  his  father. 
Horace,*  in  an  invitation  he  gave  to  Maecenas  to  sup  with  him, 
alludes  to  this — 

**  Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  ^sulae 

Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 

Telegoni  jiiga  parricidae/' 

I 
However  this  was,  Tuscuium  was  one  of  the  powerful  cities  of 

Latium,  which  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms ;  but  which  af- 
terwards became  an  useful  ally  to  Rome,  and  produced  many 
great  men,  who  there  figured  both  in  peace  and  war ;  such  as 
the  Fabii,  the  Catos,  &c.  It  continued  long  a  municipium^  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates.  Its  situation 
was  strong,  being  placed,  like  many  of  the  old  cities  of  Latium, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Its  figure  and  fortifications  may  be 
seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Sulpician  family,  inscribed — tvscvl— 
on  the  reverse  of  which  are  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux.*^ 
Many  foundations  and  ruins  of  this  city  may  yet  be  traced, 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  down  to  the  villa  called  Rufinella, 

*  Li|>.  S.  od.  29.  y.  6.  f  This  medal,  from  Ursini;  it 

pablished  b^  Volpius,  in  his  Vetas  Latium,  Tom.  8.  tab.  9.  fig.  3. 
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7.  Porta  di     which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  college,  whcJ  dis- 
rannL  covercd  there  some  mosaic  pavements  and  other  antiquities. 


L.  LucuUus' 
villa. 


The  fine  air  of  Tusculum,  its  beautiful  Situation/  its  hesir^ 
ness  to  Rome,  and  plenty  of  water,  engaged  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  build  villas  in  that  territory.  But  the  most  magilifi- 
cient,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  of  these  villais  was  that  of 
Lueullus:  who,  after  he  retired  from  fiublic  bosihess,  and 
loaded  with  the  riches  he  acquired  iti  the  Mithridatic  war» 
ipent  much  of  his  time'  theref,  in  a  learned  and  luxurious  man- 
ner, as  related  by  his  historian  Plutarch.  Many  of  the  ruins 
of  this  vast  villa  may  be  traced  in  and  about  Frascati,  parti- 
cularly in  the  modern  villa  Ludovisi,  The  extensive  and  sin- 
gular ruin  there  to  be  seen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  part  of  Lueullus'  library  and  gallery,  which  was  amply  fur- 
nished with  the  best  books,  as  well  as  ornamented  with  the 
finest  Grecian  sculpture  and  painting ;  to  the  use  of  which  he 
liberally  invited  the  learned  and  the  carious. 


Grotto  Per- 
rata,  or  the 
Tusculum  of 
Cicero. 


GrQtt0  Ferrcita^  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  Frascati,  is  an 
abbey  of  Basilian  monks :  but  it  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  site  where  C3cero's  Tusculum  villa  stood.  Although  there 
are  no  remains  of  it,  we  cannot,  without  a  certain  enthusiasm, 
approach  the  spot  where  this  celebrated  statesmen,  orator,  and 
philosopher  composed  many  of  his  immortal  works.  This 
villa,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  Sylla,  had  no 
doubt  been  considerable  before  it  was  purchased  by  Cksero, 
who  made  many  additions  to  it,  particularly  a  library  and 
gallery,  which  he  called  his  academy,  or  gymnasium.    It  was 
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natural,  for  a  person  of  Cicero's  learning  and  taste,  to  collect  7.  Port^  di 
a  curious  and  extensive  library,  and  to  ornament  it  with  sta-  xkmm.*^ 
tues,  and  other  works  of  the  Grecian  artists. — *'  Sic  literis  sus- 
tentor  et  recreor:  maloque  in  ilia  tua  sedecula,  quam  hab^ 
sub  imagine  Aristotelis,  sedere,  quam  in  istof^um  sella  curuli."* 
— For  this  purpose  we  find  him  anxiously  addressing  himself, 
in  many  of  his  epistles,  to  his  friend  Atticus,  who  chiefly  re- 
sided at  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  fine  Arts,  to  purchase  for  him 
books  proper  for  his  library,  and  statues  to  ornament  his  aca- 
demy.-f  In  this  elegant  academic  retreat,  I  still,  in  imagina- 
tion, see  the  orator  discoursing  with  the  illustrious  personages 
whom  he  has  made  the  interlocutors  in  his  Tusculan  Questions, 
and  in  his  other  inimitable  phUosophic  dialogues.  Though 
tradition  has  placed  Cicero's  Tusculum  villa  at  Grotta  Ferrata, 
yet  father  "Zuzzeri,  perhaps  from  the  vanity  to  make  the  Jesuits 
possess  this  great  man's  villa,  contends  that  it  was  at  the  villa 
Rufinella,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.^  But  Don  Cardonus,§ 
a  Basilian  monkp  has,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  ascertained  that  it 
was  at  Grotto  Ferrata.  ^ 

Between  the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni  and  Porta  Latina,  there  Porta  Firtn- 
is  a  gate  built  up,  which  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
ancient  Porta  Firentina,  which  led  to  Firentum.     It  is  at  this 
gate  that  the  aqua  Craba,  now  called  Marana,  enters  Rome. 

*  Ad  Atticum^  L  4.  ep.  10. 

t  "  Signa  Megarica,  et  Hermas,  de  quibas  ad  me  scripsisti^  vehementer  ex- 
pecto.  Qaidquid  ejasdem  generis  habebi?,  dignum  academia  tibi  quod  videbitar, 
ne  dabitaris  mittere,  et  arc®  uostrse  confidito.  Genus  hoc  est  voluptatis  mea: 
quse  yvii,9aurwh  maxima  sunt,  ea  quasro.''    Ad  Atticum,  1.  1.  ep.  9* 

%  Page  71.  §  De  Tusculano  Ciceronis,  nunc  Crypta-Ferrata. 

L 
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VIII.     PORTA  LATINA. 

» 

This  gate  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  low  age,  with 
materials  taken  from  other  buildings.  Some  authors,  indeed, 
consider  this  and  the  Porta  Firentina  as  the  same. 

As  the  roads  to  Marino  and  Albano,  now  in  repair,  'are  by 
the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St.  Sebastian;  the  Porta  Latina 
serves  only  for  the  conveniency  of  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards. 

Temple  of  About  three  miles  and  an  half  from  this  gate,  and  near  to 

tuiw!  *  ^^'     where  the  via  Latina  unites  with  the  modern  Albano  road,  we 

find  the  remains  of  a  small  square  building,  published  by  Fi- 
coroni.*  He  reckons  that  this  is  the  temi^e  fortuna  mulie- 
brisj  erected  by  the  senate,  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  on  the 
spot  where  Veturia  and  Volumnia,  attended  by  the  Roman 
matrons,  overcame  by  their  pathetic  eloquence  the  obstinacy 
of  Coriolanus,  and  thereby  saved  their  country.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,*f'  and  Valerius  Maximus,;};  agree  in  the  si- 
tuation of  this  temple.  The  latter,  mentioning  miraculous 
events  in  the  Roman  history,  says — "  Fortunae  etiam  roulie« 
bris  simulacrum,  quod  est  via  Latina  ad  quartum  milliarium, 
eo  tempore  cum  aede  sua  consecratum,  quo  Coriolanum  ab 
excidio  urbis  maternae  preces  repulerunt,  non  semel,  sed  bis 

♦  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  1.  c.  24.  f  Lib.  8.  c.  7. 

X  Lab.  1.  c.  8.  sect.  4. 


Una. 
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locutum  constitit,  priys  his  verbis :  rite  me  matrons  vidistis :  8.  Porta  la. 
riteque  dedicastis.** — If,  indeed,  the  statue^  supposed  to  be 
Coriolanus  caressed  by  his  wife  Volumnia,  preserved  in  the 
villa  Borghese,  was  found  here,  as  mentioned  by  father  Scarfi,* 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  was  the  temple 
of  female  fortune.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with 
a  pediment  and  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt  during  the  empire,  as  appears  from  the  taste  of 
architecture.  Ficoroni  conjectures,  that  it  may  have  been 
restored  by  Faustina  the  younger,  because  we  see,  on  the 
reverse  of  her  silver  medals,-!*  a  figure  of  Fortune,  with  this 
legend : 

FORTVNAE   .    MVLIEBRI. 

It  was  from  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  that 
Annibal  Caracci  copied  the  picture,  now  much  defaced, 
which  is  commonly  reckoned  to  represent  the  story  of  Co- 
riolanus and  his  mother,  so  elegantly  related  by  Livy.J  It 
IS  published  in  the  '<  Admiranda  Romananim  Antiquitatum,'' 
No.  83. — But  this  picture  conveys  no  just  idea  of  this  cele- 
brated history;  for  the  lady  seems  to  be  too  young  to  be 
the  mother  of  this  imagined  Coriolanus:  besides,  the  scene 
here  represented,  passes  within  a  building ;  whereas  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Roman  hero  and  his  mother  was  in  the  open 
fields 


*  '*  Lettera  sopra  varj  anticfai  monumeDti,^  p.  75. 

t  See  this  medal,  and  Coriolanns  and  bis  wife,  Vest,  di  Romay  L  l«  c«  &• 

j:  '^  Ubi  ad  castra  Tentum  est,''  &c.  1. 2.  c.  40. 


\ 
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B.  Porta  La.       Almost  opposite  to  this  temple,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Aqua  Saota.    ^^^  Lattfta^  IS  the  Aqua  Santa,  formerly  called  Salutare.    This 

mineral  water  is  still  used  by  the  Romans,  as  wdl  for  drinking 
as  bathing.  ... 
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IX.     PORTA  DI  S.  SEBASTIANO. 

It  is  so  named  from  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian,  which  I  shall 
soon  visit.  As  this  gate  stands  on  the  via  Appia,  it  is  often, 
by  the  antiquaries,  called  Capena.  But  the  ancient  Capena, 
before  Aurelian  extended  the  walls,  stood  below  the  villa  Mat- 
tei,  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale,  between  the  Celian  and 
Aventine  hilfs.* 

* 

Cicero,*!'  triumphantly  returning  from  exile,  writes  to  At- 
ticus,  his  friend  and  confident — *^  Cum  venissem  ad  portam 
Capenanij  gradus  templorum  ab  Infifna  [^be  (Jompleti  erant." 
Of  these  temples  I  find  no  vestiges.  Indeed  since  the  exten- 
sion of  the  city  walls,  we  must  look  for  their  situation  within 
the  present  gate. 

The  temple  oi  Mars  probably  stood 'near  to  the  church  of  Temple  of 
S.  S.  Nereo  and  Archelleo.J    Here  the  genate  gave  audience 
to  their  enemies'  ambassadors,  whom,  perhaps  from  jealousy, 
or  want  of  hospitality,  they  would  not  permit  to  enter  the 
city. 


M.  Marcellus,  §  after  the  Sicilian  conquest,  intended  to  have  Temple  of 
built  a  temple  to  Honour  and  Virtue:  but  the  Roman  supei^  yl^^]^""^ 


*  Holdsworih's  Dissertations,  p.  48S. 
X  Holdsworth,  ib.  p.  491. 
Max  1. 1.  c.l.  sect.  8. 


t  Ad.  Att;  1.  4.  ep.  1.  _ 
§  livius,  1.  67.  c.  25. — ^Val. 
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9.  Porta  di    stition  Nvould  iiot  allow  him  to  lump  them   together.     He 

therefore  erected  a  temple  to  each,  and  placed  them  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  but 
by  that  of  Virtue.  Wise  and  noble  idea,  worthy  of  that  great 
man!  These  temples  perhaps  stood . opposite  to  that  of  Mars^ 
and  where  now  stands  the  convent  of  S-  S.  Domenico  and  Sisto, 
belonging  to  the  Irish  Dominicans.*  They  had  been  repaired 
by  Vespasian,  and  painted  by  Cornelius  Pinus  and  Accius 
Priscus.-f  I' cannot  but  particularly  regret  the  destruction  of 
these  twin  temples,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
idea,  but  because,  according  to  Vitruvius, J  they  must  have  been 
cls^sse^  among  the  fine$t  buildings  of  the  Homans, 

Procession  of       From  the  temple  of  Honour,  the  Roman  knights  annually, 
knights,         on  the  Ides  of  July,  u  e.  the  13th  of  the  month,  marched  in 

procession  to  the  Capitol,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  censor,  seated 
in  his  curule-chair.  They  were  mounted  on  the  horsesr  given 
them  by  the  republic,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  with 
olive  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  such  other  ornaments  in 
their  hands  as  they  had  received  from  their  generals,  as 
marks  of  their  mililtary  achievements.  If,  after  examina- 
tion, any  knight  was  found  to  live  a  dissipated  life,  and  had  so 
diminished  his  fortune  that  he  could  not  support  the  dignity 

♦  Hold8worth'8  DiBsertations,  p.  491.  t  Plln.  Hist.  Nal.  1.  35.  c.  10. 

%  "  Sed  etiam  a  Cajo  Mutio,  qui  magna  scientia  confisus  sedes  Honoris  et 
Virtu  tis  Marcelliane  Cells,  colamnarumque  et  epistyliorum  symoietrias  legitimis 
artis  instiiutis  perfecit :  id  vero  si  marmoreum  fuissekj  ut  haberet,  quemadmodum 
ab  arte  subtililat^ni,  sic  ^  magnificentia,  et  impensis  auctoritatem,  in  primes  et 
popimis  operibu8  nooiiparetur."  — Vitrqviiis,  1.  7,  in  prsfat. 
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of  his  rank,  or  had  not  had  sufficient  care  of  his  horse,  the  p.  Porta  di 
censor  deprived  him  of  it,  and  degraded  him.     But  if  this  great  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
magistrate  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  knight,  he 
desired  him  to  march  on.^ 

Since  I  left  Rome  a  sepulchre  of  the  Cornelian  family  has  Cornelian 
been  discovered  in  the  year  1780.  It  stands  on  the  left  side  *^^"  ^  ^' 
of  the  via  Appia,  without  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  but  within 
the  present  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Sig, 
Sassi.  The  vault  of  this  sepulchre  is  dug  in  the  tufa,  like  the 
sand  pits  or  catacombs;  in  many  places  plastered  over  with  a 
hard  cement;  and  the  inscriptions,  recording  the  names  and 
honours  of  this  illustrious  family,  are  placed  on  the  sidesl  The 
facing  of  the  basement  of  the  monument  is  of  that  volcanic 
stone,  which  the  Romans  call  peperino,  with  a  rustic  cornice. 
The  building  above  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  of  a  later 
period,  and  now  serves  for  the  foundation  of  the  small  house 
and  offices  of  the  vineyard.  The  discovery  of  this  sepulchre 
has  thrown  some  new  light  on  the  genealogy  and  history  of 
the  Scipios,  as  well  as  on  ancient  geography.    Aided  with  these 

* 

inscriptions,  and  the  Roman  historians,  the  learned  M.  Dutens 
has  given  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios.*}* 
The  Pope,  Pius  VI.  I  am  informed,  has  caused  the  sarcophagi 
and  inscriptions  to  be  removed  from  the  vault,  where  they 
had  remained  untouched  for  so  many  centuries,  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  They  are  of  peperino,  before  the  luxury  of 
marble  had  been  introduced  at  Rome.    The  most  remarkable 

•  Vide,  Caja5.  Observat.  1.  IS.  c.  Q9.  and  1.  21.  c.  9- 
t  '<  CElovres  Mel^  de  M.  L.  Dutens.* 
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5.  Forta  di    of  these  monuments  is  that  of  Lucius  G^rnelius  Scipio  Barba- 
s^Seboittano.  ^^^  great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus  and  Africanus,  who  had 

been  consul  with  Cneius  Fulvius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  455, 
i.  e.  thirty-five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  an 
elegant  piece  of  Doric  architecture,  which  shows  that  Grecian 
taste  was  then  known  at  Rome:  and  the  inscription  on  it  is 
the  most  ancient  of  any  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  indeed 
more  ancient  than  that  of.Duilius,  preserved  at  the  Capitol, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  in  the  year  494.  It 
shows  the  progress  that  the  Latin  language  made  from  that  pe- 
riod, which  was  about  three  hundred  years  previous  to  its  com- 
ing to  its  perfection  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  difierence  of 
~  the  orthography,  as  well  as  the  termination  of  some  words,  is 
curious.  For  example,  we  read — Gnaivod  for  Gmeo  or  Cnao^ 
quoius  for  cujus,  virtutei  for  virtuti,  parisuma  for  parissima^ 
aidilis  for  adilis,  quel  for  qui ;  the  m  in  the  accusative  of  Tau* 
rasiam,  &c.  is  omitted.  However,  these  inscriptions,  ancient 
as  they  are,  possess  much  force  of  expression  and  even  ele- 
gancy.  But  as  they  are  not,  I  believe,  yet  much  known,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  readers  of  these  remarks 
to  examine  this  ancient  specimen  of  Roman  writing;  I  shall 
therefore  here  present  them,  copied  by  my  learned,  accurate^ 
and  ingenious  friend  Colin  Morison,  Esq.  at  Rome,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  communicate  them  to  me. 
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p.  Porta  di 


Inscriptions  found  in  the  Cornelian  Sepulchre. 

L 

This  inscription  is  upon  a  sarcophagus  Of  peperino,  decorated 
with  Doric  ornaments. 

CORNELIVS    LVCIVS    SCIPIO    BARBATVS    GNAIVOD    PATRE 
PROGNATVS    FORTIS    VI R    SAPIENS    QVE   QVOIVS    FORMA 

VIRTUTEI    PARISVMA 
FVIT    CON  SOL   CENSOR    AIDILIS    QVEI    FVIT   APUD    VOS   TAVRA 

SIA   CISAVNA 
SAMNIO   CEPIT  SVBIGIT  OMNE  LOVCANA  OPSIDES 

QVE   ABDOVCIT. 

/.  e.  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  Gna^o  patre  prognatus^ 
fwtis  vir  sapiensque,  cujus  forma  irrrtwte  parissitna  fait;  Con- 
sul, Censor,  iEdiiis  tjui  fuif  apud  vos :  Taurasiam  Cfeaintam. 
Samnio  coepit :  subegit  omnem  Lucaniam  obsidesque  abducit^ 


n. 


• 


In  red  letters,  amf  not  engraved  on  the  stone.! 

L.    CORNELia   L.   F.   SCIPIO 
AIDILES   .   COSOL    .   CESOH* 

L  e.  Lucius  Comdius  Lucii   Fili^is  Sci^o  ;£dil]6  ConsuE 
Censor. 

M 
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9.  Porta  Ji        About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  another  inscription 

^*^'*^^*  was  found  in  the  same  place,  but  engraved  on  the  stone.    It 

is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini  family.     It  was 

explained  by  Sirmond,  and  serves  to  correct  some  errors  in 

■  

Pighius  and  Panvinius.    Scipio  Mafiei^  in  his  Critica  Lapidaria^ 
Jbad  declared  it  to  be  spurious. 

That  of  the  Barberini  is  thus — 

flONC    .   OINO   .   PLOIRVME   .   CONSENTIONT.    .    R- 

OVONORO   .    OPTVMO    .   FVISE   .   VIRO   . 

LVCIOM   •   SCIPIONE   .   FILIOS   .   BARB  ATI    • 

CONSOL    .   CENSOR   .   AIDILIS    .   HIC    .   FVIT   •  A   • 

HIC    .   CEPET   •   CORSICA   •   ALERIAgVE   •   VRBE  . 

DEDET    .  TEMPESTATEBVS    .  AEDE   .    MERETO   . 

f\  €.  Hunc  uilum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romse  bonorum  opti« 
mum  fuisse  virum  Lucium  Scipionem  filium  Barbati,  Consul^ 
Censor,  iSdilis  hie  fuit,  atque  hie  cepit  Corsicam,  Aleiiamque 
.urbem ;  dedit  tempestatibus  asdeiQi  merito. 

Ill, 

AVXLA   .   CORNELIA   *   GN.   F.   HISP. 

L  e.  Aulla  Cornelia  Cnaei  jilia  Hispalt 

IV. 

In  red  characters  engraved. 

L«   CORJNELIVS   .  CN.  T.   CN.   N.   SCIPIO   .   MAGNA  . 

SAPIENTIA 
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MVLTASgVE  .    VIRTVTES    .   AETATE   .   gVOM   .    PARVA 
FOSIDET    .    HOC    .   SAXSVM    .    QVOI    .   EI    .    VITA    .    DEFECIT 

NON 

HONOS   .    HONORE   .   IS   .    HIC    .   SITVS  .    gVEI    .    NVNQVAM 

VICTVS    •   EST   .   VIRTVTEI    •    ANNOS    .    ONATVS    .   XX    .    IS 

L.  .  .  IS   .    MANDATVS   .    NE    .    J^VAIRATIS    .    HONORE 

QVEI    .   MINVS    .    SIT    •   MANDATVS. 

*.  e.  Lucius^  Cornelius  Cnei  filius  Cnei  Nepos  Scipio  mag- 
nam  sapientiam  multasqiie  virtutes  aetate  cum  parva  possklet 
hoc  saxum,  quo  (i.  e.  in  quo)  ei  vita  defecit  non  honos,  honore 
(i.  e.  cum  honore)  is  hie  situs,  qui  numquam  victus  est  virtute^, 
annos  natus  viginti,  is  lausis  (pro  lausibus,  i.  e.  exequies); 
mandatus^  ne  quseratis  honorem  qui  minus  sit  mandatus«. 


8s 


Q.  Porta  a 
SJSeboiHano^. 


V. 

L.  CORN^ELK   L.   P.    P.   N. 

SCIPIO    •    gVAIST. 

TR-    MIL.   ANNOS 

GNATVS   .   XXXIH 

MORTVOS    .    PATER 

REGEM    .   ANTIOCO 

SVBEGIT. 


/.  e.  Lucius  Cornelius  Lucii  filius,  Piiblii  Nepos  ScipHv*. 
Qusestor  Tribunus  Militaris,  annos  natus  33,  mortuus  pater ' 
regem  Ant»ochum  subegit 


MTar 


8^  AirciENT  Kcaax. 

9.  Partadi  VL 

Engraved  in  red  letters. 

c.  L.   F.   L.   N. 
SCIPIO    .   A8IAGEKVS 
COMATU5    .   AN  NOR  V 

ONATVS   .XVI. 

i\  ^«  Cornelius  Lucii  filius,  Lucii  Nepos  Scipio,  Asiagenuii 
coniatus>  annorum  natus  sexdecim. 


VII. 

QVEI    •  APICE   .   INSIGNB   •   DIALIS   .   FLAMINIS   •   OESISTl 
MORS    .      ERFECIT   .  TVA   .    VT    .   ESSENT   .   OMNIA 
BREVIA   .   HONOS  .   FAMA   .    VIRTVSJJVE 
GLORIA    .  AT^JVE   .    INGBNIVM    .    QVIBV5    .   SEI 
IN    .    LONGA    .   LICVISET    •   TIBS   •   VTIER   .   VITA 
FACILE   •  FACTEIS    •   SVPERA8E8    •    GLORIAM 
MAIORVM   .   QVA   .   RE   .   LVBSNS    *  T£    .   IN  •   GREMIV 
SCIPIO  .   RECIPIT   .    TERRA   .   PVBLI     ^ 
PROGNATVM    .   PVBLIOr  •   CORNELL 

/.  e.  Qui  apicem  insignetn  Dialis  Flaminis  gessisti,  mors 
perfecit  tua,  ut  essent  omnia  brevia;  honos,  fama,  virtusque, 
gloria^  atque  ingenium:  quibus  si  in  lc»iga  licuisset  tibi  utier 
vita,  facile  factis  superasses  gloriam  majorum.  Quare  lubens 
te  in  gremium  Sciplo^  recipit  terra,  Publi,  Prognatum  Publio^ 
Comeli. 
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VI  n,  ^*  ^^^^  ^ 

CN.    CORNELIVS    .    CN.   F.    SCIPIO   .   HISPANVS 
PR.    AID.   CUR.   Q.   TR.   MIL.    11.   X.    VIR.   ST.    IVDIX 

X,   VIR.    SACR.    FAC. 

VIRTVTES    .    GENERIS    .    MIEIS    .    MORIBVS   .   ACCVMVLAVI 

PROGENIEM    .    GEN VI    .    FACTA    .    PATRIS   .   PKTIEI 

MAIORVM  .  OPTENVI  .  LAVDEM..  VT  .  SIBEI  .  ME  .  ESSE.  CREATVM 

LAETENTVR   •   STIRPEM   .   l^OBILITAVIT    •   HONOR. 


IX. 

*  •  .  .  lO   .   TACITO 

.  .  .  ANNIS    .    DVOBVS 
^  •  NSIBVS   .    X    .   DIEBVS 
II    •   H0RI5   •   X    .   FECIT 

LVCRETIA   .   TACITA 

MATER   .    FILIO    .    B.   M. 

ET  .   SIBI    .   ET   .   SVIS   .   POS. 

TERISJJVE   .   EORVM. 

X. 

.   .   •   •   IS 

.  •  .  IPIONEM. 

•  .  GAD    •   VEIXEI. 


Immediately  within  the  present  gate,  are  the  remains  of  an  Arch  at  the 
arch,  which  is  commonly  reckoned  the  triumphal  arch,  de-  lebastliw'* 
creed  by  the  senate  to  Drusus,  on  the  Appian  road.*    Piranesi, 


*  Suetonius,  Vit.  Claud,  c.  i 


9S  ANCrENT  ROMT*^ 

« 

9.  Porta  di     howcver,  iTiakes  it  one  of  the  arches  of  the  aqua  Antoniniana.^ 
€  Q6tiano.  j^  niight,  indeed,  have  been  an  arch  either  of  the  aqua  Martia,. 
or  aqua  Appia.    But  at  any  rate,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of 
an  arch  of  an  aqueduct^  than  of  a  triumphal  one; 

Via  Appia.         The  Romans,  early  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from* 

an  easy  and  speedy  communication  with  the  different  parts  of 
their  dominions,  bestowed  much  attention  on  their  highways, 
commonly  caUed  then:  consular  or  military  roads.  Particular 
officers  were  appointed  for  making  and  keeping  them  in-  repair. 
These  roads  were  generally  carried  on  in  straight  lines;  for 
which  purpose  mountains  were  sometimes  levelled,  vallies  filled 
up,  swamps  drained,  bank^  raised,  and  ditches  dug  against  in- 
undations, arid  bridges  built  over  rivers  and  hollows..  Columns* 
were  erected  at  each  mile,  to  point  out  the  distance  from  Rome- 
The  via  Appia  takes  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius  Caecus^. 
who  caused  it  to  be  made  during  his  censorship,,  which* was 
from  the  year  441s  to  the  445  of  Rome»  He: carried  it  only  to 
Capua.'f  It  was  after  the  Romans  had  conquered  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  became  masters  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  they 
continued  on  this  road  from  Capua,  by  Beneventum,  to  Brun* 
dusium,  the  port  from  whence  they  embarked  for  Greece. 
And  whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  via  Appia^  or 
the  many  noble  buildings,  public  and  private^  that  ornamented 
it,  no  doubt  it  was  the  most  remarkable  of  antiquity.    "  Re- 

^  Le  Anticbita  Rom.  Tom  1.  tav.  \g.  fig.  1. 

t  That  tbe  via  Jppia  was  execuled  by  Appius  Claudius  Csecuo,  appears  from 
many  of  the  Roman  writers,. as  well  as  from  an  inscription,^ published  bj  Gruter, 
p. 369.  No.  4. 


/ 
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gina  viarum/'*   What  yet  remains  is  a  proof  of  it.-f    Ho-   9.  Porta  di 
race,J  in  his  entertaining  journey  to  Brundusium,  mentions,     '  «*«*'»«'»•- 
ivith  his  usual  wit,  many  of  the  places  on  this  road ;   and 
makes  this  general  remark. 


-*'  Minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 


f» 


I  know  that  this  expression  of  the  poet  is  always  understood 
to  mark  the  roughness  of  the  road :  so  that  those  who  travelled » 
slowly  were  the  least  jolted.  But  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 
give  a  more  favourable  interpretation  to  it  ?  viz.  that  the  slower 
the  traveller  went,  he  would  have  the  more  time  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  the  many  magnificent  monuments,  with  which 
this  road  was  decorated. 

How  many  sepulchral  monuments,  sacred  to  the  memory  SepuicUre^. 
of  illustrious  personages,  were  erected  on  this  road !  Cicero, 
to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  terrors  of  death,  points  out  to 
us  several  of  them. — "  An  tu  egressus  porta  Capena,  cum  Co- 
latini)  Scipionum,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepulchra  vides^ 
iniseros  putas  illos  ?'*§  The  very  ruins  of  these  monuments 
show  their  ^former  magnificence.  We  have  indeed  lost  the 
history  of  many  of  them ;  ^  «ome,  however,  still  retain  their 
former  names,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  sequel. 

*  P.  Papinius  Statius^  Sylvaram,  1.  2.  Tilla  Sarentina. 

f  Whoever  desires  to  trace  the  via  Jppia  from  Rome  to  Brundasiuro,  may 
$ee — *'  Histoiredes  grands  Chemins  dc  I'Empire  Romain,par  Nicolas  Bergier/' 
fi  Tom.  4to. — And  **  La  via  Appia  da  Roma  a  Brindisi,  per  Francesco  Mad* 
Pratilli^  Napoli,  perSimone/'  1745»  fol. 

X  Serm.  I.  j.  sat.  5  S  T^^^*  <•  c.  7>.  ^ 
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6.  Porta  di       The  column,  preserved  at  the  Capitol,  which  indicated  the 

first  mile  from  Rome  on  the  via  Appia,  was  found  at  the  vine- 
»/o"e  oiiThe  yard  of  Marquis  Nari,  about  512  palms  from  the  present  gate 
via  AppiR.      ^j-  jgj^  Sebastian,  and  consequently  a  mile  from  the  place  where 

the  ^orte  Capena  stood.  From  hence  the  exact  situation  of 
that  ancient  gate  may  be  easily  fixed.  This  column  had  been 
erected  by  Vespasian,  and  restored  by  Nerva.  It  is  published 
by  Gruter.*  To  trace  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy  it  is 
often  necessaiy  to  know,  whether  the  Romans  reckoned  therr 
miles  from  the  golden  column  in  the  Fomm^  or  from  the  dif- 
ferent gates.  This  question  has  been  much  disputed  by  the 
antiquaries.  Indeed,  if  Vespasian's  coIu)un  stood,  as  probably 
it  did,  at  Nari's  vineyard,  it  should  of  itself  decide  the  cpntro-^ 
versy.  But,  I  think,  it  appears  evident,  from  the  learned 
Ravillas'  remarks  on  this  subject,  *f  that  the  miles  were  reckon- 
ed from  the  gates,  and  not  from  the  Forum.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  first  mile-stone  would  often  have  been  within 
the  city  gates:  with  vvhat  propriety  therefore,  could  they  have 
used  the  expression,  adopted  by  all  tlie  Roman  writers — "  I.  ab* 
wrbe  lapidem  ?"— The  milliarium  aureunty  in  the  Forum,  had 
been  considered  only  as  a  centre,  or  the  umbilicus  urbis^  to 
which  the  streets  from  the  different  gates  led.  Or  perhaps 
it  served  as  a  register  for  the  distances  of  all  the  remarkable 
towns  in  Italy  from  Rome. 

•Pagel54.  No.  6. 

\  **  Dissertazione  del.  P.  Abate  Bavillas^sopra  la  eolonna  dagli  antichi  chi«-< 
Hiala  milliarium  aureum,  nell'  gli  saggi  deir  Accademia  di  Corlona/'  Tom*  i*. 
parte  2. 
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About  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  gate,  I  saw  a  small  ri-  g.  Porta  a 
Yulet,  now  called  Aquatacio,  or  //  rio  di  Appio.  It  runs  through  Aimoror^* 
the  valley  of  Egeria,  which  I  shall  soon  mention,  and  turning  ^^^  ^^^ 
towards  the  left,  it  crosses  the  Appian  and  Ostian  roads,  and 
then  loses  itself  in  the  Tiber. 

^<  Est  locus,  in  Tiberim  qua  lubricus  influit  Almo, 
Et  nomen  magno  perdit.  ab  amne  minor/' 

This  is  the  Almo,  or  aqua  Mercurii,  with  which  the  Roman 
shopkeepers,  blessed  their  goods : 

''  Est  aqua  Mercurii  portse  vicina  Capena^ ; 

Si  juvat  expertis  credere,  numen  habet. 
Hue  venit  incinctus  tunicas  mercator ;  et  urnd 

Purus  suiStd,  quam  ferat,  haurit  aquam/'-f. 

This  rivulet  seem^r  to  have  been  particularly  sacred  to  Cybele, 
for  here  the  Galli,  her  priests,  not  only  washed  the  statue  of 
their  goddess  yearly,  %  ^ut  likewise  purified  themselves,  and 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice : 

"  Et  lotam  parvo  revocant  Almone  Cybellem/'§ 

And  the  modern  Romans,  imitating  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors,  used  to  wash  in  this  rivulet  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  1. 4.  v.  337. 

t  Ibid.  1.  5.  V.  673.  et  seq. 

X  This  was  done  on  the  27tii  of  March,  [vide  Am.  Marcellinus,  1.  23.]  and 
not  on  the  Itt  of  April,  as  mentioned  by  Rosinas^  [Ant.  Rom.  1. 4.  c.  70''I*be 
ceremony  9  according  to  St.  Augasiin,  [de  CivitateDei,  !'.£•  c«4»]  was  performed 
in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  modesty. 

§  Lacan.  1. 1. 
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9.  Porta  di    Christ,    "  Hora  ogni  anno,  il  niese  di  Agosto,  lavano  in  questo 

ruscello  di  Appio  i  piede  a  la  imagine  del  Salvatore,  quando  il 
portano  in  processione  per  1^  citU/'*  But  this  cuatom  is  now 
abolished. 

Sepulchre  of     About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate,  opposite  to  the  little  church, 
canus.  called  Domine  quo  vadis,  I  observed  the  remains  of  the  sepulchre 

commonly  reckoned  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  It  is  published  by 
Piranesi.  *f*  And  akhough  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and  much 
ruined,  it  still  discovers  its  ancient  greatness*  Three  statues, 
we  are  told,  were  placed  here ;  two  of  which  were  those  of 
Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and  the  third  that  of  the  poet  Q. 
Ennius.  The  great  Scipio  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  his  il- 
lustrious family  thus  to  associate  with  them  the  best  poet  of 
his  age.  J  This  mark  of  friendship  to  an  eminent  wit,  who 
bad  l^en  the  delight  of  his  society,  has  not  escaped  the  pen  of 
Oyid:§ 

«  Ennius  emeruit,.Calabris]n  montibu&  artus^ 
Contiguus  poni,  Scipio  magne,  tibi/' 

And  Cicero  records  the  same,  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archia : 
"  Carus  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius :  itaque  etiam 
in  sepulchro  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  e  mar- 
more/'ll    Indeed  if   this  mausoleum  was    erected  to    Scipio 

•  Luock)  Fauno,  delie  Am.  di  Roma,  1.  3.  c*  lS.~AAdrea  Ifulvioj  Aot.  di 
Roma, I.  I.e. £2. 

.  t  Am.  Row*  Tom.  ^.  tav<  97  and  28. 
%  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  SO.  ^  De  Arte  Awai^i,  1.  .3.  v.  4Q9, 

II  Cic.  pro  Archia  poela. 
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Africanus,  it  must  have  beefi  a  ziyoroi(piov^  or  honorary  monu-  9.  Portik  a 
ment  in  memory  of  this  great  man  ;  for  he  was  buried  at  his     •^•*«'*«*^^- 
villa  of  Liternum,  in  the  Campagna  Felix,  where  he  died  in 
voluntary  exile — "Vitam   Literrii   egit  sine   desiderio   urbis. 
Moriehtem  rure  eo  ipso  loco  sep6liri  se  jussisse  ferunt;  monu- 
mentumque  ibi  sedificare,  ne  funus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria  fie- . 
ret/'*  I  cannot  but  obiserve  that  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cor- 
nelian family,  lately  discovered,-f  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found  there  placed^  either  to  Publius  Scipio  Africanus^  or  to 
Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 

Just  beyond  this  monument  there  is  a  road  goes  off  from  the  Ardea. 
right  hand  of  the  via  Appia  ;  it  is  reckoned  the  via  Ardeatina^ 
which  led  to  Ardea. — 


"  Et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen  :"- 


A  few  modern  huts,  where  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli  was,  being 
only  to  be  seen.  Indeed  we  can  still  trace  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  agger  or  fortification.  Pliny  mentions,  §  with  rapture, 
paintings  that  existed,  in  his  time,  in  the  temples  of  Ardea ; 
paintings  older  than  the  foundation  of  Rome :  so  early  had 
the  fine  arts  been  cultivated  by  the  Hetruscans. 

A  little  further  on  there  is  another  branch  goes  off  from  the   Fountain  of 
left  hand  of  the  via  Appia,  and  which  leads  to  the  valley  called 
Caffarella,  formerly  ad  Camcenas : 

•  Livius,  1.  38.  c.  53.— Vide  c.  56.  f  See  page  79» 

t  Virg.  Mn.  7.  v.  412.  §  Hist.  Nat.  1. 35.  c,  3. 
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o.  Porta  di  '*  In  vallem  JEgesidd  descendimus/**^ 

This  is  the  famous  valley  of  Egeria,  where  I  s^w  the  remains 
of  the  fountain  sacred  to  this  nymph  and  the  Muses.  The 
situation  is  very  romantic.  The  opus  reticulatum,  the  niches 
for  the  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  the  mutilated  statue,  perhaps 
of  the  fountain,  still  remaining,  bespeak  its  antiquity.  Here 
Numa,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Rome,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  divinity  of  his  institutions,  retired,  and  pre- 
tended to  converse  with  his  goddess. — *'  Lucus  erat,  quem  me- 
dium  ex  opaco  specu  fons  perenni  rigabat  aqua.  Quo  quia  se 
persaepe  Numa  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  congressum  Deae,  infere- 
bat^  Camoenis  eum  locum  sacravit;  quod  earum  ibi  conciFia 
cum  conjuge  sua  Egeria  esscnt"-f — Egeria,  and  her  fountain,, 
have  not  been  left  unsung  by  Ovid— 

ft 

"  Defluit  incerto  lapidosus  murmure  rivus  r 
Saepe,  sed  exiguis  haustibus,  inde  bibes ; 

Egeria  est,  quae  prasb^et  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camoenis  r 
Ilia  Numae  conjux  conciliumque  fuif  J 

In  the  infancy  of  civilization,  before  laws  were  reduced  to  a 
science,  the  wise  legislators  of  antiquity,  to  engage  the  people 
to  submit  to  their  institutions,  always  held  out  to  them  the 
interposition  of  some  deity.  Every  legislator  had  therefore 
recourse  to  his  Egeria.     And  without  such  a  pious  fraudi  how* 

♦Juvenal,  sat.  S.  v.  17. 

f  Liviat,  1.  1.  c.  21ir-*See  Holdswortb's  Dissertation  on   the  FoontaiQ  ef 
Egeria. 

t  Fast.  1.  3.  V.  273. 
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could  a  nation  have  been  induced  to  embrace  the  laws  given   9.  rwtu  d% 
them  by  a  single  person  ?  ♦  5.s^«/i«io. 

On  the  height  above  the  fountain,  there  is  a  church,  dedi-  Temple  of 
eated  to  St.  UrbanOf  formed  out  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
which,  from  the  old  name  of  this  place,  ad  Camcenas,  may 
probably  have  been  that  of  the  Muses.  Fi*om  the  remains  of 
the  building,  and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns  lying  here, 
we  may  conclude  its  former  beauty.  These  buildings,  indeed, 
are  too  elegant  for  the  age  of  Numa:  they  must  have  been 
rebuilt  in  much  later  times.  In  this  church  is  preserved  an 
altar  to  Bacchus,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him  by  Apro* 
tiianus,  priest  and  interpreter  of  his  mystCTies.  It  serves  for  a 
Base  to  support  the  bason  of  holy  water.  From  it,  perhaps, 
some  antiquanes  haVe  called'  this  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  likewise  reckoned  the  temple  of  Honour 
and  Virtue,  vowed  by  Marcellus,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tibned.-f  But  I  did  not  find  here  these  twin  temples,  nor  any 
real  indication  that  this  could  have  been  one  of  them.  Besides j 
Livy;];  places  them  at  or  near  where  I  have  placed  them,  viz, 
immediately  without  the  ancwnt  porta  Capena,  and  not  at 
such  a  distance  from  it  as  the  valley  of  Egeria.  His  words 
are — ^'  Videbantur  enim  ahextemis  ad  portam  Capenam  dedicsita  ^ 

*  The  modern  Romans,  of  a  lower  class,  go  annually  in  great  numbers  to 
the  valley  offigeria,  an  the  first  Sunday  of  May>  where  they  eat  and  drink,  and 
crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers;  and  thus,  dancing  and  singing  to 
various  musical  instruments,  they  return  to  Rome  in  the  evening  like  so  many 
Bacchanals.    This  custom  is,  no  doubt^  a  remainder  of  ancient  superstition  * 

t  See  p.  77.  :t  Livius^J.  £5*  c.  40. 
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9.  p&ttadi     a  Marcello  tmipla,  propter  exoellentia  €jus  genem  wnambnta^ 

quorum  perexigua  pars  comparet." 


I 


Sepulchre  of 
the  liberti, 
&c.  of  Livia. 


I  return  back  to  the  via  Appia. 

About  a  mile  ft'om  the  gatae,  the  new  road  to  Albano  goes  off 
from  the  left  of  the  via  Appia^  and,  at  the  fourth  mile,  unites 
with  the  road  from  the  gate  of  St.  John. 

Near  to  where  the  Albano  road  separates  from  the  Appian« 
viz.  a  mile  and  800  feet  from  the  gate,  in  the  year  172$,  was 
discovered,  in  the  vineyard  of  FiUppo  Benci,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  lihertiy  servi,  &c.  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This 
monument  was  soon  robbed  of  its  sarcophagi,  urns,  and  orna« 
ments*  One  hundred  and  eighty- seven  of  the  inscriptions, 
containing  the  names  of  Livia's  servants,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  first  published,  with  plans  and 
views  of  the  sepulchre,  by  the  learned  Bianchini,  and  have 
been  since  republished  by  Piranesi.*  Among  these  inscriptions 
(Tab«  3s.)  I  find  the  name  of  Livia  Lalage.  May  not  this 
be  that  Lalage^  whose  pleasant  humour,  and  agreeable  manner, 
captivated  Horace  more  than  even  beauty  itself? 

<«  Dulce  lidentem  Lalagen  amabo^ 
Dulce  loquentem.^f 

This  was  not  the  only  monument  built  for  depositing  the 
ashes  of  Livia's  servants.    Others  have  been  discovered  on  the 

*  Aot.  Rom.  Tom«  5.  Uv«  21  •  to  Uy.  37^  inclotive* 
t  lib.  1.  od.  22, 


•  K.     ^  V:'.> 


•^-^^'%iivi^^ 


Aft 


nv^ 


<■  ?» 
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viaAppia^  and  elsewhere.  The  nuihber  of  the  inscriptions,  as  9.  Porta  m 
weU  as  the  names  of  the  different  offices,  cannot  but  give  ua  ^-^^^'^ 
an  high  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  court  Indeed 
we  meet  with  a  certain  Julia,  whose  only  business  was  to  or* 
nament  the  empress's  ears — ^**  Julia  Livia  Aug.  auricula  oma^ 
tax/'*  The  liberti,  &c*  entered  into  societies  for  building 
these  monuments,  and  deputed  oue  or  more  of  their  number 
to  oversee  the  work.  Thus  we  find  that  the  freedman  Lucius, 
called  Alex£^  one  of  the  curators  deputed  by  a  company  to 
ovarsee  the  building  of  a  sepulchre,  executed  his  trust  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company,  that  they  allowed  him  to 
choose- six  places  for  himself,  whilst  the  others  drew  lots  for 
theirs. — <^  Sine  sorte  primo  ab  sociis  quas  vellet  oUaa  sex  dataa     s 

SUHt."t 

> 

•  The  temjAe  of  Redicule  was,  according  to  Pliny ,J  two  miles  Temple  of 
from  Rome^  to  the  right  hand  of  the  via  Appia.  It  could  not  *^«^»^"^®- 
therefore  be  that  ruin  to  the  left  hand  of  the  road,  before  we 
arrive  at  Caracalla's  circus,  as  mentioned  by  some  of  the  a^^- 
tiquaries.  Festus§  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  Romans  built 
this  singular  temple,  but  of  which  I  could  find  no  remains.*— 
<^  Rediculi  ianum  extra  portam  Capenam  fuit,  quia  accedens 
ad  urbem  Hannibal  ex  eo  loco  redierit  qiuhusdam  perterrittis 

V4S1S. 

The  church  of  St  Sebastian  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Church  of  st. 
gate.    The  portico  is  ornamented  with  some  ancient  pillars,     ®  **^*°* 

•  Pignorlus,  p.  199.  t  Fabrettus,  Inscrip.  p.  449. 

X  Plin.  1. 10.  c.  43.  ^  FefttiiB,  v*  aedieoli^ 
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9.  Porta  di     of  which  thcrc  are  vast  numbers  in  and  about  Rome.    The  • 
as  tano.  j^^j^^j^g  v^ere  so  fond  of  columns^  that  they  considered  them 
as  articles  of  luxury ;  and  as  such  they  laid  taxes  on  them,  as  - 
in  Britain  they  do  upon  cpaches.* 

Catacombs.         But  here  we  are  particularly  to  view  the  Catacombs,  or  sub-  -^ 

terraneous  Rome^  where  we  may  wander  under  ground  an 
incredible  distance,  among  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  In  tra-  * 
versing  these  dark  passages,  an  association  of  ideas  naturally ' 
throws  a  gloom  on  the  mind  of  the  curious  inquirer.  We  find 
catacombs  in  many  places  round  Rome,  viz.  at  the  churches ' 
of  St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnese,  &c. ;  but  those  of  St.  Sebastian 
are  commonly  visited  by  strangers.  The  entry  to  them  is 
within  the  church.  They  are  a  kind  of  labyrinths,  with* 
many  branches  running  off  in  different  directions,  and  there 
are  even  stoi'ies  above  stories  of  them.  So  that  without  torches 
and  a  good  guide,  it  is  unsafe  to  examine  them :  and  it  is  dan* 
gerous  to  visit  them  in  the  summer  season,  as  the  cold  in  these 
grottos  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  external  ain  Bosio, 
Aringhi,  and  others,  have  described  and  published  many  mo- 
numents and  inscriptions  found  in  these  catacombs.  They 
generally  pretend  that  they  were  made  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  to  which  they  retired  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
where  they  performed  the  rites  of  their  religion.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  persecuted  Christians  could  secretly  exeicute  such 
immense  works,  in  which  they  might  conceal  themselves,  is 
absurd.  And  would  they  not,  in  time  of  persecution,  rea- 
dily search  for  them  in  these  catacombs,  known  to  all  the 

*  Cesar,  de  Bello  Civ.  1.  3. — Cic.  ad  Auicum^  1. 13.  ep.  6. 
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world  ?  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  more  probable,  that  they  were  9.  Fortd  a 
dug  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  served  for  two  purposes. 
First,  the  earth,  pozzolana,  and  materials  taken  from  them, 
served  to  carry  on  their  vast  buildings,  without  destroying  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  And,  secondly,  these  passages  served 
for  hurying-places  to  the  ordinary  people  and  slaves,  who  had 
not  particular  sepulchres ;  especially  after  the  Campus  Esqui-^ 
linns  was  given  to  Maecenas.^.  It  is  true,  as  many  of  the  bo- 
dies of  Christians  and  martyrs  had  been  likewise  buried  in 
these  places,  it  induced  Christians  to  erect  altars  there,  and 
pay  a  great  devotion  to  them.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
deposited  along  the  sides  of  the  catacombs,  in  rows,  plied  up, 
one  above  another,  to  a  considerable  height;  and  they  are 
shut  up  with  bricks,  or  slabs  of  stone  or  marble.  It  is  from 
hence  that  the  monks,  who  have  got  possession  of  them,  have 
produced  so  many  holy  bodies  and  relics.  For  wherever 
they  find  a  cross  cut  upon  a  stone,  and,  with  the  body,  a  glass 
vial,  or  lachrymatory  vesse],*f*  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour. 


*  See  Esquiline-hilL — ^These  catacombs,  or  grottos,  were  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans called  Jrenaria.  Thus  Cicero, — *'  Asinius  autem  brevi  illo  tempore 
qaasi  in  hortulos  iret,  in  arenarias  quasdam  extra  portam  £xquiliniam  perductas, 
occiditur."— Pro  Cluent. 

i*  The  learned  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  use  of  these  glass  vials,   Lachryma- 
commonly  called  lachrymatory  vessels.   So!me  of  them  are  of  a  considerable  size,   ^^^^^  vessels, 
bat  the  smallest  of  them  would  be,  alas!  more  than  sofficieat  to  contain  the. 
tears  of  the  most  afflicted  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  real  use  of 
these  vessels  seems  to  have  been  to  contain  perfumes  and  balsams,  which  tliey 
poured  on  the  funeral  piles  of  the  dead,  and  which  they  afterwards  placed  ia 
their  sepulchral  urns.    As  some  of  these  drugs  were  of  great  value,  they  were 
generally  put  into  very  small  vessels.   The  various  colours,  or  iris,  which  we 

o 
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9.  Porta  di  which  they  call  blood,  though  perhaps  it  is  nothing  but  rust, 
astiano.  ^^^^  coHclude  tlie  body  to  be  that  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  to 
which  they  are  at  no  loss  to  give  a  name.  Many  mistakes  of 
this  kind  have  been  discovered;  and  even  Mabiilion^  detects 
the  story  of  St.  Veronica.  Neither  does  the  emblem  of  the  palm, 
or  perhaps  the  cypress  tree,  often  found  on  these  sepulchral 
monuments,  prove  that  the  dead  there  buried  were  Christian 
martyrs;  for  these  symbols  were  used  by  the  Heathens  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  tlie  Christians,  as  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions.*!*  The  pope  makes  presents  of  these  bodies  to  princes^ 
to  ambassadors,  and  to  great  personages.  The  learned  and 
diligent  Muratori,;[;  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  age,  mentioning  the  facility  with  which  the 
people  conferred  the  title  of  Saint,  observes—"  Parte  la  pieta, 
parte  Y  interesse  entravano  a  moltiplicare  i  Santi.  Ognun  ne 
voleva ;  e  chi  piil  ne  avea,  si  riputava  piA  felice  degli  altri." 

Temple  of  Sextus  Ruffus  and  Publius  Victor  mention  temples  erected 

Serapis  and 

isis.  to  Serapis  and  Isis,  in  the  first  region,  that  is,  on  the  via 

Appia ;  but  of  which  1  find  no  remains.  Near  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sebastian  was  found  the  square  altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis 

commonly  observe  on  them,  is  what  happens  to  bottles,  especially  when  thin, 
long  kept  in  cellars,  or  to  window-glass  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  putrid  animal 
substances^  or  to  volatile  alkali.  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Christians  used 
these  rites  in  their  funerals. 

•  Iter  Italicum,  p.  86. 

t  See  Muratori^-Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichit^  Italiane*— Diss.  58*  ed« 
Rom.  1755,  8vo. 

X  Ibid. 
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now  preserved  in  the  Capitol ;  and  which  probably  had  belonged  9.  Porta  di 
to  his  temple  here.    On  its  front  is  this  inscription :  ^^^a^tuino. 


I.  O.    M.    SOLI.   SARAPIDI 

SCIPIO   .  ORPITVS   •    V.    C. 

AVGVR 

VOTI   .   COMPOS   .   REDDITVS.* 


Almost  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  between  the  CarAcaiia't 
via  Appia  and  the  modern  road  to  Albano,  there  is  a  circus,  >rcub.t 
generally  reckoned  that  of  Caracalla;  though  some  authors^ 
particularly  the  learned  Fabretti^J  call  it  that  of  Gallienus. 
The  Romans^  always  fond  of  shows  and  games,  were  singu- 
larly attached  to  those  of  the  circus.  Their  passion  for  them 
was  such,  that  Juvenal  says,§ 

^**  Duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat. 


Panem  et  circenses.'* 

Fifte^i  circuses  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  Rome  and  its 
environs.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  others 
so  defaced,  that  we  observe  little  more  than  dieir  situation. 


*  Vide  Maseo  Capitolino,  Tom.  4.  p.  351. 

t  This  article  waa  communicated  by  the  author  to  his  learned  friend  the  late 
Father  Jacqnier,  at  Rome;  who  published  it,  but  not  so  iullj,  in  the  Qazette 
lAiteraire  de  PEurape,  Tom.  8.  Paris,  1766.— Mention  has  been  made  of  this 
article  in  two  notes  added  to  the  third  edition  of  "  Roma  Antica  di  Famiano 
Nardini/'  printed  at  Rome,  177 1|  pages  68  and  182. — It  is  likewise  inserted  in 
the  article  drqtic,  Tom.  ^,  of  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities^  of  the  new  French 
En^chpidie  MS$iodiqu§. 

X  De  Aqnis^  &c.  p.  I66.  §  Juvenal^  sat,  10*  v.  81  • 

Oft 


^ 
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9.  Poria  di    Indeed  this  of  Caracalla  is  the  most  efttire ;  and  th«e  remains 

enough  of  it  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  them.     Here  we  see 
the  meta,  and  trace  the  spina,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is  now  placed  on 
Bernini's  elegant  fountain   in  the  piazza   Nauona.*    There 
were  rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators,  built  along  the  sides  of 
the  circus,  and  under  which  were  porticos,  or  galleries,  to  re- 
tire to,  in  case  of  rain.-f    The  emperor's  seat,  or  podium^ 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  left  side  of  the  circus,  opposite 
to  the  first  meta.     It  was  from*  his  podium  that  the  emperor, 
or  whoever  presided  at  the  shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin 
the  race,  by  throwing  up  a  napkin,  used  for  that  purpose, 
called  mappa  circensis.     Fanvinius,  in  his  learned  treatise— 
de  Ludis  CircensihuSy^  has  given  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this 
circus,  and  likewise  a  view  of  its  ruins.    It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  his  plan  had  been  a  little  more  exact.    He  has 
placed  the  spina  in  the  centre  of  the  circus,  that  is,  equally 
distant  from  the  seats  on  each  side;   whereas  it  was  placed 
nearer  to  the  left  side  of  the  circus  than  to  the  right.    This 
was  not  done  by  accident,  but  by  design.    Because,  as  the 
horses  and  chariots  ran  first  down  the  right  side  of  the  circus, 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  have  a 
larger  space,  that  they  might  the  easier  pass  each  other: 

*  See  Kircber^s  ObdiscDs  Paoipbilius. 

t  Among  the  roins  1  observed  many  earthen  pots,  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  circos;  and.  which' were,  common  in  the  .great  buildings  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  use  of  tbese  poti  was  founded  on  mechanical  principles.  Their 
spherical  form,  like  archeB^diminisbed  the  perpendicular  weight  of  the  walls, 
and  contributed  lo  strengthen  the  fabric. 

J  Lib.  I.  c.  24. 
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for  by  the  time  they  had  turned  the  farthest  metai  to  return  9.  porta  a 
towards  the  carceres,  from  which  they  started,  many  of  the  ^'***«''««««^- 
chariots  would  be  left  so  far  behind,  that  a  less  space  to  run 
in  would  suffice.  The  end  of  the  circus,  towards  the  east,  is 
terminated  by  a  semipircle.  But  the  metay  towards  the  West, 
is  placed  at'  a  considerable  distance  from  the  carceres,  that  the 
horses  and  chariots  might  all  enter  thie  course  with  6qual 
advantage : 


**  Fraus  cursibus  omnis  abesto."* 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  right  side  cf  the  circus  is  longer 
than  the  left;  and  the  carceres  are  not  placed  in  a  straight 
line,  as  in  Panvinius's  plan,  but  in  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  the  middle  point  between  the  first  meta  and 
the  right  side  of  the  circus;  as  will' more  distinctly  appear 
from  the  annexed  figure  and  measures.  Hence  all  the  chariots 
had  an  equal  space  to  run,  which^  made  Ovid  *f  use  the  expres- 
sion aquus  career : 

<<  Maxima  jam  vacuo  praetor  spectacula  circo 
Quadrijuges  aequo  carcere  misit  equos." 

The  spina  was  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  arena, 
that  the  chariots  might  not  break  in  upcm  the  obelisks,  altars, 
statues,  &c.  that  ornamented  it.  None  of  these  ornaments 
now  remain,  but  their  forms  are  to  be  se&i  on  medals^and 
other  ancient  monuments. 3! 

•  P.  PapiDii  Statii  Tbebaidofl,  1.  6.  v.  630.        f  Ambtum,  L  S.  eleg.  &  v»  65. 
I  Vide  Panviniusde  Ludis  Circen. 
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9.  Torta  di  *'  U^  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadrigse, 

s^Sebasttano.  Addunt  in  spatja,  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 

Fertur  equis  auriga^  neque  audit  currus  habenas/'* 

The  meta  were  a  little  broader  than  the  spina.  The  address 
of  the  charioteer  was  to  turn  the  nteta  as  near  as  possible, 
without  endangering  his  chariot ;  for,  by  this  means,  he 
shortened  his  course :  Horace  -f  therefore  says, — 


(( 


Metaque  fervidis 


Evitata  rotis. 


»» 


Victory  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  charioteer  whose 
chariot  first  touched  a  line,  marked  with  white  clalk,  J  drawn 
between  the  first  meta  and  the  left  side  of  the  circus.  In  allu- 
sion to  this,  Horace  §  elegantly  calls  death  the  line  that  termi- 
nates life : 

—  <<  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 

The  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds  of  the  circus.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  circus,  between  the  seats  and  the  arena,  there 
was  a  ditch  full  of  water,  called  the  Eur^s,  to  prevent  the 
chariots  from  approaching  too  near  the  spectators.  The  cha- 
rioteers were  generally  slaves  or  strangers:  but  during  the 
empire,  persons  of  family,  even  senators,  'and  some  emperors, 
did  not  blush  to  perform  that  mean  ofiice.  They  were  divided 
into  companies  or  factions,  and  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
their  dress.    The  green,  the  red,  the  blue,  and   the    white 

♦  Virg.Georg.  L  i.  v.  51«,  f  ^^'^  ^'  ^^  !• 

j:  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  S6.  c.  17.  ad  fin.  §  £p.  Li.  ep.  16.  ad.  iSn 
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factions.*  These  colours  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  em-  q.  Porta  di 
blemof  the  diifen»,t  season,  of  the^.  viz.  thegreen  «p.^.  *««^ 
sented  the  spring,  the  red  the  summer,  the  blue  autumn, 
and  the  white  winter.  The  people  attached  themselves  with 
such  violence  to  one  or  other  of  these  factions,  that  it  often 
produced  much  disturbance,  and  even  seditions.  With  what 
fire  does  the  Mantuan  bard  describe  the  chariot  races  1  when 
we  read  his  verses,  we  fancy  ourselves  presient  in  the  circus ; 
our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  race. — 

'*  Nonne  vides  ?  cum  pra^cipite  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,  ruuntque  eflfusi  caccere  currus. 
Cum  spes  arrectae  juvenum,  exsultantiaque  haurit 
Corda  pavor  pulsans :  illi  instant  verbere  torto, 
£t  proni  dant  lora  :  volat  vi  fervidus  axis; 
Jamque  humiles,  jamque  elati  sublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  assurgere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies :  at  fulvse  nimbus  arenas 
Tollitur:  humescunt  spumis,  fiatuque  sequentum. 
Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantae  est  victoria  curae. ''-f 

There  was  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  between  the  met  a  and 
spina.  It  served  for  a  passage  to  go  up  the  steps  of  the  latter, 
and  to  enter  the   small  cells   under  the  former,  where  it  is 

*  Prasina,  rubea  vel  rosea,  veneta  et  aZ&a.-r-Tbe  charioteers  formed  societies 
or  colleges,  as  appears  from  aa  inscription  published  by  Spon,  [Recherches  ca» 
riensesd'  Antiquity,  Diss.  2.]  in  which  we  find— Co//eg  Aurigariorunu  IIII^ 
FACT. 
"  t  Virg.  Georg,  1.  3.  v.  103. 
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9,  Porta  di    thought  the  altars  of  Census*  were  concealed.    In  the  great 
s.S€biuti0no.  ^YQ^^  between  the  first  meta  and  carceres,  combats  of  gladiators 

and  wild  beasts  were  frequently  exhibited  ;  and  sometimes  wa- 
ter was  brought  itx,  and  those  nav^l  fights  called  naumacbia 
were  here  represented. 

Sepulchre  A  little  distance  beyond  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  we 

ofrjpcilia  ^  .  . 

MeteUa.        Cannot  but  admire  the  noble  sepulchre  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the 

daughter  of  Q.  Creticus,  and  wife  of  Crassus  the  triumvir* 
The  inscription^  which  stitt  remains^  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom 
it  was  erected. 

CAECILIAE 
Q.      CRETICI    .    F. 
METELLAE  .   CRASSI 

This  mausoleum  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  riches  and  grandeur 
of  the  person  here  interred.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  square, 
and  the  upper  part  round.  The  walls  are  of  a  vast  thickness, 
and  incrusted  with  Tiburtine-stones  of  an  immense  size.  An 
elegant  frieze  of  marble  runs  round  the  whole,  ornamented 
with  rams'  heads,  joined  together  with  festoons,  above  which 
are  paterae  and  other  decorations.  The  beautiful  sarcophagus, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  Caecilia,  now  stands  in  the  court  of 
the  Farnesf  palace.  Untouched  by  barbarous  hands,  this  se- 
pulchre would  have  lasted  whilst  the  earth  remained;  but  in 
the  low  age,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roman  barons,  it 

*  This  Consm  seems  to  mean  the  god  of  counsel:  hence  the  Romans  called  a 
consultation  consilium,  and  their  chief  magistrates  con^ifiC^^,  or  counsellors.  They 
therefore  hid  this  altar  under  ground,  because  all  counieU  ought  to  be  kept 
secret. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 
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vvas  converted  into  a  castle^  and  they  built  a  parapet  and  port  g.  Porta  di 
holes  round  its  top.     This  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the     *  *  «'»««o- 
Gastani  family^  for  we  find  their  arms  on  the  gate  of  a  consi- 
derable fortification  which  remains  here.    Above  these  arms 
there  is  carved  a  bull's  head»  from  .which  this  place,  probably, 
is  now  called  Capo  di  Bovc.    Piranesi  *  has  not  only  published   Capo 
plates  of  this  sepulchre,  but  has  described  the  method  by  which 
the  huge  stones  and  marbles  used  in  this  building  might  have 
been  raised. 


Three  miles  from  the  ancient  porta  Capena,  stood  the  Trio^  Tnopium  of 
piunif  TptoTTiovj  of  Herodes  Atticus — ''  Vir  et  graeca  facundia  et  ucus. 
consular!  honore  praeditus/'-f*  But  no  part  of  this  monument 
remains.  The  TpioTrm  seems  to  have  been  a  temple  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The  victors,  in 
the  games  called  rpioma^  received  tripods  of  brass,  which  they 
consecrated  to  this  deity.  Here  were  found  the  two  Greek 
inscriptions,  put  up  in  honour  of  ^Herodes  and  his  wife  Regilla, 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Boi^^hese ;  as  well  as  the  two 
pillars  that  formerly  lay  at  the  Farnese  palace,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Columme  Farheseana ;  but  which  the  King  of 
Naples  has  caused  to  be  removed  to  his  museum  at  Portici. 
In  the  inscriptions  on  these  columns  the  learned  Herodes  has 
preserved,  with  great  accuracy,  the  form  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  characters  to  be  found  in  his  time.     Mr.  Russel  T^  has 

*  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  3.  tav.  49^  50, 51,  52^  53,  and  54.  ' 

t  A.  Gellii  Noct.  Alt.  1.  I.  c.  2. 

jlRuBsel's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  let.  22.  and  Vol.  2.  let.  51  .--^ee  also  Mimoire 

sor  ia  Vie  de  Atticus,  par  M.  Burigny,  M^m.  de  FAcad,  des  Inscrip.  Tom.  5U 

in  ISmo* 

P 
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9.  Porta  di  exactly  copied  and  engraved  them :  his  plates  may  be  looked 
asttano.  ^^^  ^g  ^  similes :  and  my  late  very  learned  and  worthy 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  WagstafF  has  accompanied  these  engrav* 
ings  with  some  observations.  They  are  the  right4ianded  cha- 
racters ;  that  is,  wrote  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand.  Though 
executed  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris* 
tian  age,  these  characters  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in 
Greece  700  years  prior  to  that  time.  They  have  indeed  been 
called  Ionic ;  but  they  seem  to  be  the  same  characters  anci^Uly 
used  by  the  Pelasgians,  the  Athenians,  and  Greeks  in  general, 
^erodes  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Hers^,  one  of  the 
d^ught^rs  pf  Cecrops,  first  king  of  Athms,  who  lived  hefoK 
Cadmus  came  into  Greece.  He  therefore  used  these  characters 
tQ  9how  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  as  well  as  the  country  from 
^h^nce  he  came ;  for  whk:h  reason  he  was  named  Atticus.     > 

TTie  public  About  twQ  miles  from  the  Capo  di  BavL  I  saw  a  vast  field  of 

ruins.  The  country  people  call  this  place  Roma  veccbia.^  The 
names  of  these  monuments  have  perished  with  the  dead  buried 
in  them.  Amoi^  these  ruins^  mdeed,  I  observed,  on  the  right 
band  of  the  road,  a  large  oblong  building,  oommonly  reckoneii 
the  great  public  Ustrina,  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  wero 
burnt.  For,  by  the  laws  of  the  XIL  Tables,  it  was  unlawful 
to  burn  them  within  the  city.     It  was  only  the  bodies  of  thci 

*  Besides  this  field  thus  named^  there  is  another  kD0WD,by  the  couDtrj  people, 
by  the  same  appellation.  It  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  via  Prcii£sOna>  a  litjtie 
beyond  the  third  mile  from  iheporta  Maggiore,  It  was  in  this  last  that  several 
ancient  busts  were  found,  in  an  excavation  carried  on  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 
and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Pio  CUmentino. 
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emperors,  and  persortages  of  singular  merit,  which  were  per-  g,  porta  a 
mitted  to  be  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Some  particular  '^•'^'^*«^''««^* 
persons,  however,  had  places  joiftlng  to  their  sepulchres  for 
that  purpose;  they  were  named  busta.^  The  walls  of  this 
boilding  had  been  very  high,  and  composed  of  large  square 
stones.  The  severail  ruins  joiftiftg  to  it  served,  perhaps,  for 
lodging  the  persons  employed  in  thfe  mournful  office.*  Virgil,*f 
in  the  funeral  of  Misenus,  has  described  the  whole  ceremony 
of  burning  the  dead.  From  him  we  learn,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  nearest  relation  to  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  but,  to  show 
his  rehfctancy ,  he  turned  aside  his  face  in  the  act  of  doing  do  :-^ 

i^  Triste  ministerium,  et  subjeetam  more  parentum 
Aversi  tenuere  facem/* 

To  prevent  the  ashes  from  being  scattwed  by  the  wind,  or  Amiantus, 
mixing  with  the  wood  or  earth,  the  bodies  Were  wrapped  up  Hnum  vl'vum. 
in  a  cloth,  made  from  a  stone  called  amiantus f  or  Unum  vivum^ 
and  on  which  the  fire  had  no  influenbe.  This  stone  is  likewise 
named  asbestos.  %  ^^  ^^  these  funeral  cloths  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  library.  It  is  nine  paliiHt^  Rtmian  measure,  long, 
and  seven  palms  l^oad.  Pliny,  §  enumerating  the  various  kinds 

•  See  the  remains  of  the  Ustrina,  published  by  Piraoesi,  AnU  Rom.  Tom.  5* 
ta?.  3,  4, 5,  and  6.  f  JEn.  6.  v.  9,9,3. 

:(  Although  these  stories* are  of  the  same  kind^  yet  my  learned  and  sagacious 
friend  M.  D'Aubenton  distiOguishes  them  thus:  in  filaments  soft  and  flexible  be 
calk  them  atniantm,  and  in  filameatft  hard  and  not  flexible  h^  calls  lhem-cs6es/af* 
The  stones  called  mountain  cork,  and  mountain  leather  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
nature. — See  Tableau  M^thodique  des  Min^ux^  page  10. 

IHisUNat.l.  19.  c.  1. 

Ps 
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6.  Porta  di    of  lint  known  in  his  time^  mentions  the  Unum  vivum.  .He  says 

that  it  grew  in  the  deserts,  inhabited  by  serpents,  and  in  those 
parts  of  India  where  it  never  rains  ;  and  that  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  accustomed  it  to  resist  the  fire.  Though  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  gives  us  this  fabulous  account  of  t\ie  amiantus ^ 
yet  he  has  preserved  to  us  facts  of  which  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant.  He  informs  us,  that  he  had  seen  table-cloths  made.of  it» 
which,  after  having  been  soiled,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
taken  out  unconsumed,  and  cleaner  than  if  washed  with  water. 
He  tells  us,  that  they  made  cloths  of  it  for  the  funerals  of  kings, 
to  prevent  their  ashes  from  mixing  with  the  materials  with 
which  their  bodies  were  burnt ;  and  that  it  was  so  rare,  that 
its  value  was  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  pearls.  Hence  we  may 
justly  conclude,  that  its  use  in  funerals  was  not  then  general^ 
•  but  confined  to  the  rich  only.  And,  indeed,  among  the  nu- 
merous sepulchral  monuments  opened  in  and  about  Rome,  this 
cloth  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  seems  to  be  the  only 
entire  one  hitherto  found.  I  saw  the  experiment  made  on  it, 
viz.  after  having  rubbed  the  cloth  over  with  wax,  they  held  a 
lighted  torch  under  it,  and  when  the  inflammable  matter  was 
entirely  consumed,  the  cloth  was  clean  and  unhurt.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  antiantus,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds, 
though  very  refractory,  will  vitrify  by  the  heat  of  a  violent 
chemical  furnace,  or  in  the  focus  of  a  good  burning-glass, 
without  any  additional  matter.  But  it  resists  the  heat  of  a 
funeral  pile ;  nor  does  the  ashes  of  the  wood  serve  for  a  dis- 
solvent to  it.  At  present  we  know  that  the  amiantus  is  a  stone 
or  mineral,  consisting  of  threads  or  filaments,  which  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  and    by  art  spun  and  wove  into 
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fdoth.     Ciampini*  and  Mahudel'f  have  published   methods   9.  Porta  di 
by  which  it  may  be  done.    The  amiantus,  rare,  and  only  found  ''"^' 

in  the  East  when  Pliny  wrote,  is  now  got  in  many  parts  of 
Europe*  It  is  commonly  found  on  the  sides,  or  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  composed  of  vitrifiable  stones.  In  the  Pyrenees  they 
make  garters,  belts,  purses,  and  other  small  works  of  it: 
though  coarse,  they  are  soft  and  silky.  It  is  of  different  co- 
lours, white,  grey,  greenish,  and  reddish.  Its  filaments  have 
almost  the  lustre  of  silk:  some  of  them  are  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  so  small,  that  M.  D'Aubenton  found  some,  whose 
diameters  were  the  2000th  part  of  a  line.  The  naturalists  dif* 
fer  about  the  nature  of  this  stone.  It  has  been  ascribed^  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  calcareous  earth,  to  gypsum,  or  to  clay. 
Some  have  made  it  a  sort  of  iron  decomposed  by  fire»  a  mix- 
ture or  iron  and  quartz.  Others  have  advanced  that  it  is  of  a  . 
vegetable  nature.^  It  has  likewise  been  considered  as  a  de- 
composition of  steatite,  or  of  those  stones  called  magne8iene.§ 
But  my  late  illustrious  friend,  M.  le  Comte  de  BvifFon,  that 

*  De  incombustibili  lino,  sive  lapide  amianto.    Roma,  1748,  fol. 

t  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip.  Vol.  6.  p.  40g.  ed.  ]2ino. 

'%  Indeed  such  is  its  resemblance  to  wood,  that,  we  are  told,  monks  used  to 
impose  oki  the  credulity  of  their  devotees,  by  giving  them  small  bits  of  it,  as 
relics  of  Iheholy  cross ;  and,  to  prove  their  asseriioo^ showed  them  that  ihe  fire 
bad  so  influence  on  this  sacred  matter.  See  Mahudel,  ut  supra,  p.  414. — See 
also  Muralori — Dissertazioni-sopra  le  Antichit^  Italiane.  Diss.  58.^ ed  Rom. 
1755,  8vo. 

§  The  chemical  analysis  which  Bergman  made  of  the  amiantus  of  Tarentum, 
renders,  however,  this  opinion  probable.  He  found  in  a  quintal— 6  of  earth 
vitriolized — 6^c  of  lime — \Si%  of  magnesia — Stz  ^^  clay — 64  of  vitrifiable 
earth — and  J ,%  of  calx  of  iron. — See  Bergman's  Manuel  de  M in^ralogiste, 
tradoit  et  augment^  par  M.  Mongez  le  jeune.  p.  il7  and  118. 
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9.  Porta  di  sublinie  and  eloquent  philosopher,  to  whom  Nature  seems  to 
""^  have  revealed  all  .her  secrets,  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  that 
the  amaniiis  is  a  stalactite,  or  decomposition  of  mica  and  talc* 
Talc  is  a  decomposition  of  mica,  and  as  the  former  is  softer 
and  more  attenuated  than  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that 
more  talc  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  amiantus,  than 
into  that  of  the  asbestos.  They  are  both  composed  of  fila- 
ments, either  bngitudinal,  as  in  the  amiantus,  or  oblique  and 
converging,  as  in  the  asbestos. 

The  singularity  of  this  stone,  I  hope,  will  apologize  for  the 
length  of  this  article. 

Combat  of  The  Celebrated  ccmibat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatiff 

andCuriatii.    which  decided  the  fate  of  Alba,  was  near  the  FossiB  CluilMf 

five  miles  from  Rome^  on  the  via  Appia.  The  place  was  called 
Horathrum  campw  sacer.'f  It  is  now  called  Casale  Rotondo. 
Each  of  the  five  champions  was  buried  where  he  fell,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  for  him ;  but  of  these  I  found  no  ves- 
tige.  It  was  at  the  porta  Capena  that  the  victorious  Horace 
met  hjs  sister,  bewailing  the  death  of  one  of  the  Curiqtii,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  killed  her. — **  Abi  hinc  cum 
immaturo  amore  ad  sponsum,  inquit,  oblita  fratrum  mortuo- 
rum  vivique,  oblita  patriae.  Sic  eat,  quaecumque  Romana  lu« 
gebit  hostem/'X     Barbarous  action! — but  in  the  infancy  of 

♦  See  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Min^raux,  Vol.  4.  in  4to. — M.  de  Buffon  com- 

■ 

municated  to  me  his  opinion  of  this  stone,  before  be  published  this  part  of  bit 
work. 

t  Martial,  1.  3.  cp.  47.  %  Liv.  L  1.  c.  Sd  and  26. 
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Rome,  a  savage  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state  often  g-  Porta  di 
div^ted  its  citizens  of  the  strong  ties,  and  gentle  feelings  of    *    ^^"''^^ 
nature. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  wonderful  events  we  meet  with 
in  the  Roman  history  are  fabulous :  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  them  were  stole  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Grecians,  in  order  to  add  more  lustre  to  th«r  ancestors.  Thus 
we  find  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  related,  under 
different  names,  but  with  the  same  circumstances,  by  Demo^ 
crates.*  The  action  of  Mutius  Scaevola  is  given  to  Agesilaus, 
brother  to  Themistocles,  by  Agatharaides  of  Satnos.f  And 
Curtius  predpitating  himself  into  the  guif  is  ascribed,  by 
Calliathenes,  to  a  son  of  king  Midas. 

From  the  Capo  di  Bofve  to  the  Frattoccbie,  a  villa  belonging 
to  the  C<»i6tabJe  Colonna,  three  miles  irom  Albano,  the  via 
A^ia  vras  so  broken  that  it  waa  quite  impassable  for  carriages. 
If  repaired  it  will  afaridge  the  road  to  Albano,  fw  it  runs  in  a 
straight  line. 

About  the  Frattoccbie  stood  the  Sacranum  of  the  Dea  Bona,^  Frattocchie. 
before  which  Clodius  received  from  Milo  his  mortal  wound.  Sacrarium 

of  the  Dea 

Asconius,I|  the  ancient  commentator  of  Cicero,  says»  that  Clo-  Bona. 
dius,  being  wounded,  was  carried  into  a  tavern  at  the  Bavilla. 

•  J\pucl  Stoba^niD,  Sern.  157.  t  I^^^*  Seritf*  48;.  X  I^i<^- 

I  The  Dea  Bona,  according  to  Macrobios  [I.  1.  c.  M.}  was  (lie  same  at 

I  Q.  Asconius  Pedianus,  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  A.  Miloae. 
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9.  Porta  di 
ii.iiebastiano. 


This  must  therefore  have  been  near  to  the  Frattoccbie,  and 
not  above  a  mile  north-east  from  it,  as  placed  by  Ameti  in 
his  map  of  Latium.  But  the  Bovillae,  according  to  the  ancient 
Itinerarium,  stood  ten  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  via  Appia, 
which  answers  to  the  Frattoccbie. 


Bovillae. 

Sacrarium 
of  the  Julian 
family. 


Deification 
of  Homer. 


The  lUad. 


At  the  Bovilla  stood  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian  family, 
but  of  which  I  observed  no  ruins.  When  the  dead  body  of 
Augustus  was  carried  from  Nola,  where  he  died,  to  Rome  to 
be  interred,  it  was,  by  the  way,  deposited  in  this  family  mo- 
nument^ Here  Tiberius  placed  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;*f  and 
here  Nero  caused  shows  to  be  exhibited,  on  Poppsea's  being 
delivered  of  a  daughter.];  Among  many  curious  things  dug 
up  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  deification  of  Homer,  executed  by  Archelaus  of 
Priene,  the  son  of  Apolonius,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Colonna  palace  at  Rome.§  And  the  table,  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol,  containing  a  representation  of  the  Iliad,  was  like- 
wise  found  here.||     Perhaps  these  two  singular  Homeric  mo-* 


*  Suet.  V.  Aug.  c.  100.  t  Tacit,  Ajin.  1  2.  c.  41, 

;|:  Tacit.  Ann.  1. 15.  c.  23. 

§  This  bas-relief  has  beeo  often  published.  It  has  employed  the  peua  of 
many  learned  antiquaries,  who  have  given  very  different  explanations  of  it :  viz. 
Kircher,  Falconieri,  Spanheimius,  Cuper^  Gronovius^  Weststain,  Fabreiti, 
Schott^  Winkeltnann^  and  Visconti.  But  the  most  satisfactory  account  1  have 
seen  of  it  is  that  lately  given  by  M-  D*Hankerville>  in  his  learned  work  intitled 
Becherches  sur  TOrigine^  rEsprit,  et  les  Progr^s  des  Arts  de  la  Grece,  Sec. 
Tom.  2.  p*  £91,  et  seq. 

II  Vide  Fabretti  de  Columna  Trajani,  p.  dl5«  and  Museo  Capitolino,  Vol.  4, 
p.  363, 


s. 
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nnnuols  were  placed  in  die  Sacrarium  of  the  Juluui  ftmily,  as  9.  fotia  <» 
marks  of  thdr  supposed  Trojan  descent.* 

Ahhou^  there  are  no  remains  of  the  BovUla^  it  had  for- 
merly been  a  considerable  place.  It  was  a  fnitnicipittm,  and  hftd 
a  theatre  and  school  of  comedians,  whose  names  are  preserved  a  school  of 
in  an  inscription,  found  here,  «nd  now  to  be  seen  in  the  C!b-  ^^"^  **°'' 
lonna  palace  at  Marino.  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  actors, 
bistricmes,  of  regular  tragedy  and  comedy,  were  always  re- 
spected by  the  ancient  Romans;  Indeed  Cacero^s  friembhip 
for  Roscius  is  a  proof  of  the  esdroation  in  whidi  a  igoodactcMr 
was  held.-f-  On  the  contrary  the  mimi  and  pantomimi  were 
hdd  in  oontempt,  on  account  of  thtir  often  indecent  reprasen- 
tadoDS*  But  ev&i  these  last  came  to  be  hcmound  ro  the  Ho^^^ 
tious  times  of  the  empire ;  and  some  of  them  were  piottioted 
to  dignities,  as  appears  from  inscriptions.^  Thus  we  find  the 
Avdihrnmus  Lucira  Atahns^  of  the  Pontine  trib^  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  decorated  with  the  office  of  Decurioy  a  magistral^  xsi 
Bovillse.§ 

Near  to  the  Frattoochie  was  disoov^nd,  ib  the  year  17^;  Anhypo- 
among  the  rums  of  an  ancient  villa,  an  bypocauitum,  for  '^"'^'*°'*. 

« 

*  Origo  Jolitt  gentis  ^neas,  &c.  Tacitas,  An.  1. 4«  c.  9* 

f  ^'Quis  nostram  animo  tam  agresli  ac  daro  fuit^  til  pro  Roscii  morte  nuper 

non  commoTeretur  ?  qui  ctiin  esset  senez  tnortmis,  tanien  propter  exoelkotem 

artem  ac  vcnusutem  TtdebaUnr  ominno  men  hob  debaii»e.'''*-*Pfo  Arebia  poeUu 

.  X  Vide  FicoKinl,  iiel  libro  delle  masdbtre  soenicbe,  4u  5.~Gori,  loscrizione 

•  •  *  *         * 

deir  Etruria,  Tom.  S.  p.  176.-->6niter,  p.  330.  No.  S.— p.  331. — ^p.  363. 

§  Vide  G^ter,  p.  1069.  No.  6.--'He  has  likewise  ib^e  peblished  the  Bet  of 
this  school  of  comedians. 

Q 
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9.  Porta  di    heating  an  apartment^  of  which  Piranesi  *  has  publi^ed  a 

plate. 

Between  the  Frattocchie  and  Albano»  many  parts  of  the  via 
Appia  are  very  entire.-f 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  I  shall  give  an  account  of  Albano, 
and  its  environs. 


Having  thus  far  strolled  along  the  via  Appia,  let  me  now. 
return  back  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 

A  gate  built        Near  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian  there  was  another  gate,  but 
^^\  which  is  now  built  up.    It  is  marked  G  on  the  Plan  of  *  Rome, 

plate  III. 

Another  A  little  farther  on,  I  observed  a  gate,  also  built  up,  which 

^^'  seems  to  have  belonged  to  some  andent  building,  because  it 

is  rather  too  low  to  have  served  for  a  gate  to  the  city.    It  is 

marked  H  on  the  same  Plan.     But  if  this  was  a  gate  of  the 

city,  it  will,  I  believe,  answer  to  the  via  Laurentina^  which 

piin/8  villa     l^y  between '  the  i^rdlea/m/i  and  Ostiense.    Pliny  the  younger  | 

tells  us,  that  he  could  go  to  his  villa  Laurentina,  seventeen 
miles  from  Rome,  either  by  the  Laurentine  or  Ostian  roads. — 
<^  Aditur  non  una.  via ;  nam  et  Laurentina  et  Ostiensis  eodem 
ferunt,  sed  Laurentina  a  quarto  decimo  lapide,  Ostiensis  ab 
undecimo  relinquenda  est.    In  the  villa  Sacchetti,  towards 


Laurentioa. 


^  Antichita  d'Albano,  Tab.  86.         f  See  PiraDeei,  ib«  p.  25,  and  Tab.  €5. 
X  lab.  8.  epist.  17* 
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Ostia,  I  saw  some  of  the  foundations  of  Pliny *s  villa,  of  which  9.  Porta  di 
he  has  left  us  so  elegant  and  particular  a  description.*  Although  ^'  *  ^^^* 
he  says  that  this  villa  was  commodious  and  not  splendid — 
«  villa  usibus  capax,  non  sumptuosa  tutela*' — ^yet,  from  his 
own  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  magnificent:  but  per- 
haps he  considered  it  as  small^  compared  with  the  extensive 
villas  of  the  then  luxurious  Romans.  It  was  intended  for  his 
vnnter  retreat,  for  the  coast  was  mild,  and  an  agreeable  situa- 
tion for  that  season.  He  informs  us,  that  his  triclinium  was 
washed  by  the  sea,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south;— 
**  mox  triclinium  satis  pulchrum,  quod  in  littus  excuirit,  ac 
si  quando  Africo  mare  impulsum  est,  fractis  jam  et  riovissimis 
fluctibus  leviter  alluitur.^' — But  the  land  has  gained  so  much 
from  the  water  on  this  part  of  the  coast  since  Pliny's  time, 
that  these  ruins  are  now  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  south  wind  beating  violently  on  the  coast  has  forced  up 
much  sand,  and  the  great  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  whose 

*  See — the  Villas  of  the  Ancients  illnstrated^  bjr  Robert  Castell :  in  which 
is  an  ingenious  but  imaginary  plan  of  Pliny's  villa.  Indeed  a  plan  and  elevation 
of  a  building  cannot  be  exactly  made  out  from  description  only. 

M.  Felibien  des  Avaux,  from  Pliny*s  description,  has  likewise  given  ideal 
plans  of  his  villas  of  Laurentinam  and  Tuscum. 

Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  ancient  writers  on  husbandry,  have 
mentioned  the  principal  parts  of  the  Roman  farm-houses.  But  the  descriptions 
that  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  his  villas  of  Laurenlinum  and  Tuscum  (lib*  5. 
ep.  6.)  are  the  only  detailed  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  the  country  seats  of  the 
Romans.  Laurentinum,  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  was  for  bis  winter,  and 
Tuscum  for  bis  snmmer  residence.  This  last  was  in  Tuscany,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  a  town  called  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  about  150  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  Tiber  ran  through  bis  estate.  Laurentinnm,  so  near  Rome,  and 
where  his  property  was  not' extensive,  may  be  considered  as  his  vUla  $uburbana, 
while  Tuscum,  where  he  had  a  large  estate,  was  bis  family  seaL 
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^  /r''.  ^    vrateta  spread  £ar>  and  deposit  much  earth  and  nmek  are  the 

apparent  causes  wbich  in  length  of  time»  have  produced  tbb 
eflfect.  Inundations  of  riven,  ^wtbqiiates^  and  volcanic  irrup. 
tions  have,  no  doubt,  produced  great, alterations  on  the  face  of 
our  globe ;  and  which,  by  these  means^  ]&  perpetually  decom^ 
pofiang  and  recomposii^. 

Uttrentum.        Lourentum^  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king3  fA  Latium^  is 

reckoned  to  have  stood  near  to  Tcrri  Patemo. 


LaTininm. 


V 

Nttmicus. 


built  by  iEneas^  and  so  nanied  from  his  infe  La«- 
vinia,  probably  stood  where  we  now  find  Pratica :  bot  when 
Laurentum  was  destroyed,  its  mhabitants  joined  those  of  La* 
viniumy  and  formed  one  city ;  they  were  called  LaurenUs  La^ 
vinaUs.  Virgil,  when  he  conducts  ^neas  to  this  ooast^  gives  it 
the  name  of  Lavioift-^ 

■■  ■    ■  **  Lavisdaaue  \Nsnt 


Litora."* 
To  the  west  of  Pratica,  I  observed  a  rivulet,  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  Numicus^  in  which  Anna  Perenna. 
was  drowned: 

'^  Comiger  banc  cupidis  rapuisse  Nirmidus  undis 
Creditur,  et  stagnis  occuluisse  suis/'  -f 
Here,  too,  ^neas  is  said  to  have  perished :  but,  had  this  rivulet, 
been  as  inconsiderable  formerly  as  at  present,  it  would  have 
required  art  to  have  drowned  any  one  in  it  VirgU,  however, 
mentions  the  Numicus,  in  his  description  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  lands  his  hero : 

— -^"  Haec  fontis  stagna  Numici."X 

•^D.l.l.y*^     .      t  Ovid  Fast  K  3^  y«  6t7.  %  Mix.\.l.ri.l5XK 
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«  • 

This  gate,  called  Ostitnse  by  Aurelian,  ia  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  chureh  stands 
about  a  mile  from  it,  on  the  Ostia  road.  Before  Aurtliatt  en- 
larged the  city,  the  gate  on  the  via  Osliense  was  called  perta 
Trigeminal  and  probably  stood  between  the  Aventine  hill  and 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  priorata  di  Malta.  For  mMU 
Testaccia,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine,  stood  without  the 
dty. 


I     •> 


Almost  joining  to  the  gate^  there  is  an  elegant  pyi^mkl,  cesUus's 
which  is  built  up  in,  and  serves  for  part  of  the  city  walk  It  py'^™'**- 
had  certainly  stood  without  the  crty,  before  AureHan  extended 
the  walls.  Thiy  is  the  only  pyramid  remaining  about  RoftM : 
but  which  conveys  to  us,  though  in  miniature,  an  idea  of  those 
in  Egypt  !*  It  was  built  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  C.  Cesdus^ 
one  of  the  septenwir  Epulonum.  But  who  this  Cestms  was, 
other  than  the  title  given  him  on  this  monument,  is  uncertain. 
The  Epulones  were  a  college  of  priests,  of  great  dignity,  wha 
prepared  these  feasts  to  the  gods,  called  Lectistemia,  where 
their  statues,  laid  on  rich  beds,  were  placed  at  table  as  the 
principal  .guests.  One  of  those  beds,  of  bronze  curiously 
wrought,  has  been  found  in:  Herculaneura.  These  sumptu- 
ous entertainments  were  devoured  by  the  seven*  noble  gor- 
mandizing priests.     It  wais  to  appease  the  g6ds,  in  time  of  a 

*  Plinj,  menlioDiDg  the  pyramids  of  Bgypt^  justly  calls  them— ^'  regum  pe- 
cnnisB  oliosa  ac  stnlta  ostentatio.'*— Hist«  Nat*  1.  56.  c.  1£. 
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10.  Porta  di  plague,  that  the  Romans  first  instituted  these  feasts,  in  the 

year  of  Rome  356.*  As  the  ground  about  the  pyramid  is 
much  raised^  we  have  not  so  advantageous  a  sight  of  it  as  for- 
merly.  It  is  i6^\  palms  high»  all  incrusted  with  white  mar- 
ble^  and  rests  on  a  base  of  Tiburtine  stones,  whose  height  is 
S^  palms.  The  breadth  of  the  square  on  which  it  stands,  is 
130  palms.  Agreeable  to  the  testament  of  Cesrius,  this  vast 
monument  was  built  in  330  days.  The  sepulchral  ciiamber 
had  been  finely  painted :  it  is  now  much  defaced ;  more  per- 
haps from  the  smoke  of  the  torches  used  in  showing  it,  than 
from  the  humidity  of  the  place.  These  figures  aod-omaments 
seem  all  to  relate  to  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Epulones. 
The  monumeqt  was  judiciously  repaired,  without  altering  its 
form,  by  Pope  Alexander  VIL  The  workmen  employed  to 
do  so  discovered  at  each  of  its  angles^  which  faced  the  via  0$^ 
tiensis,  a  marble  pedestal,  on  one  of  which  was  found  a  brazen 
foot :  a  proof  that  there  were  formerly  statues  on  them.  It  is 
probable  that  they  represented  Cestius  himself.  These  pedes- 
tals, removed  from  hence,  are  now  preserved  in  the  CapitoL 
the  names  of  Cestius's  heirs  are  engraved  on  them :  and  the 
same  inscription  is  repeated  on  each  of  these  bases.  Nor  can 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  be  made  out,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  letters  S.  F.  C.  viz.  statuam  Jaciundam  curaverunt^ 
or  some  such  words,  to  be  understood.  Perhaps  the  scuiptcnr 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  inscribe  these  words,  as  the  statue 
was  in  view,  and  spoke  for  itself.  At  the  other  two  angles  of 
the  pyramid  were  found  two  marble  pillars  broken  down ;  but 
which  have  been  repaired,  and  placed  where  they  seem  for- 


»*^ 
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merly  to  have  stood.  These  likewise  had  probably  supported  lo.  Porta  di 
small  statues.  As  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions^ 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  this  is  a  work  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  which  does  no  dishonour  to  it.*  The 
expense  of  building  this  pyramid  must  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  sum  allowed  to  be  employed  on  sepulchral  monuments 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  sediles.  Hence  the  executors 
of  Cestius  had  been  fined  in  a  sum,  wluch  they  paid  by  the 
sale  of  some  rich  furniture,  as  appears  from  the  above  inscrip- 
tions, and  which  I  shall  here  transcribe. — 

M.   VALERIVS    .   MESSALLA   •    CORVINVS    • 
P.   RVTILIVS.   LVPVS   L.    IVNIVS   .   SOLANVS    . 

L.    PONTIVS    .    MELA    .   D.   MARIVS   .  , 

NIGER    .   HEREDES   .   C.   CESTI    .    £T   • 
L.   CESTIVS   .    gVAE   .   EX    .   PARTE    .   AD    • 
EVM    •    FRATRIS   •   HEREDITAS    • 
M.    AGRIPPAE   •  MVNERE    .    PER    . 
VENIT    .   EX   .   EA   .    PECVNIA   .    QVAM    . 
PRO    .   SVIS    .   PARTIBVS    •   RECEPER    . 
EX   •    VENDITIONE   •   ATTALICOR   • 
QVAE    .    EIS    •    PER   •   EDICTVM    . 
AEDILIS   •   IN    .   8EPVLCRVM    • 
C.   CESTI    •   EX   .    TE8TAMENTO    . 
EIVS    .    INFERRE   .   NON   .   LICVIT    . 

^  See  M.  Falconieri's  dissertation  on  this  monamenfc,  which  is  added  to  Nar- 
dini's  Ronui  Antica.-^See  also  Piranesi's  prints  of  it.  Jut.  JZom^Tom.  3.  tav.  40. 

to  48  inclusive. In  the  middle  age  this  monument  was  called  Meta  RomuU, 

as  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  Capitol,  was  then  named  caballu$ 

Comiantini.  Nereuius  de  Templo  S.  Alezii,  p.  397* ^ProteslaDl%  who  die  at 

Rome^  are  buried  at  the  side  of  this  pyramid. 
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10.  Porta  di      Vanitv  led  the  Romans  to  erect  magnificent  monuments  to 

perpetuate  the  names  of  their  dead.  In  vain  did  the  asdiks 
enact  laws  to  restrain  this  expense*  Thus  Cicero,  *  ov^- 
whelmed  with  afQiction  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter^ 
Tullia,  to  elude  the  penalty  of  these  sumptuary  laws,  meditated 
to  build  a  temple  to  her,—"  fanum  fieri  volo"— in  place  of  a 
sepulchre ;  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  done  her  still  a  greater 
honour,  for  this  was  a  sort  of  deification,  c^^t^wa-w.  But  the 
confusion  of  the  times  had  prevented  Cicero  from  carrying 
this  extravagant  idea  into  execution.  Indeed  this  mistaken 
fondness  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  gave  rise  to  much  idola- 
try. "  For,"  Solomon  ^f  tells  us,  •*  a  father  aflficted  with  un- 
timely mourning,  when  he  had  made  an  image  of  his  chUd, 
soon  taken  away,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god,  which  was 
then  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under 
him,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices."' 

Church  of  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  2l  mile  from  the  gate,  on  the  via 

fit  Paul 

Ostiensis,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  Kings  of  England  were  protectors 
of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
protector  of  St,  Peter's,  the  King  of  France  of  St.  John  La- 
teran's,  and  the  King  of  Spain  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  Here 
we  find  a  noble  collection  of  elegant  columns,  of  various  mar- 
bles.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  forty,  which 
support  the  great  nave.  They  are  CorintUan  fluted  pillars, 
of  pavonaxzoj   which   were  part  of  those  that  ornamented 

*  Epist.  ad  Atticuin.  K  It.  ep.  12,  13,  14,  18,  19,  35,  and  36. 
+  Book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  14.  v.  1-5. 
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Adrian*s  mausoleum,  or  Moles  Hadriani^  now  the  Cartel  Sant  lo.  Forta  di 

Ml  S,  Paolo* 

Angela. 

A  little  further  on,  a  road  goes  off  from  the  left  hand  of  the  Tre  Pon- 
via  Ostiensis,  and  leads  to  the  Tre  Fontane,  anciently  ad^aquas  ^^^ 
Salvias  J  a  mile  from  St.  Paul's.  Here  are  three  churches : 
but  the  church  in  which  we  find  the  three  fountains^  is  said 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  sufiered  martyrdom.  I 
was  told  that  his  bead,  when  struck  off,  gave  three  leaps,  and  a 
miraculous  fountain  sprung  up  at  each  place  where  it  lighted. 
These  fountains,  they  pretend,  have  each  a  different  taste; 
but,  after  trial,  I  could  discover  no  diff^ence  in  them. 

About  three  miles  from  tbe  gate  there  was  a  villa,  belong-  Viiiaof 
ing  to  Alexander  Severus.  -f    Adjoining  to  it  was  a  sepulchre,  ^vwJl?*' 
which,  from  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Atian 
family.  J    Here  was  found,  according  to  Ficoroni,§   a  most 
beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  ||  On  its* 
front  are  the  nine  Muses  in  elegant  attitudes.    They  are  dis- 


*  See  Piranesi^s  beautiful  large  view  of  the  iuside  of  this  church, 
t  Am.  Marcellinus,  1.  i7.  c.  4. 

J  This  family,  originally  plebeian,  became  celebrated  by  their  connection 
viCh  the  Julian,  andOctayian  families  :  from  the  first  of  which  descended  Julius 
Csesar,  and  from  the  second  Augustus.  Virgil  alludes  to-  this,  when,  in  com« 
pliment  to  Augustus^  he  says — 

'^  Alter  Atys,  genus  ande  Atti  duxere  Latini :    . 
'  Paryas  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dilectus  lulo/' 

^Q.  1.  5.  ▼.  56&        y 

\  Ficoroni,  Vest.  Ai,  Rom.  I.  1.  c.  JO.  p.  54. 

H  Museo  CapitolinO;  Tom.  4.  p.  141.  tab.  26,  €7,  and  28. 

R 
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*  s  p^  *  tiBgiHsherf  by  diflferent  attributes.     Foggini,   wto  published 

this  volume  of  the  Museo  Capitolino^  arranges  them  thus  :— . 
1.  Calliope;  s.  Melpomene;  3.  Euterpe;  4.  Terpsichore; 
5.  Erata;  6.  Polyhymnia ;  7.  Clio;  &  Urania;  and  9.  Tbalsa, 
But  (he  learned  Yiscont4*  is  of  opinion^  fthat  tbe  liAuAe&oa 
this  fine  monument  are  thus  arranged  :-^-^i.  Clia;!  2.  Thalia; 
3.  Er^to  ;  4.  Euterpe ;  5.  Polyhymnia ;  6.  Calliope ;  7.  Terp*- 
sichore;  8.  Urania;  and  9.  Melpomene^  On  the  cover  of  this 
saroophegus  are  six  personages^  in  the*  actaon  of  feasting*  Oa 
the  rijght  hafid  side^  we  see-  Homer,  80  whom*  poetry,  or  per«« 
haps  Calliope^  who  was  catled  bis^  niQther,  presentaa  book. 
And  on  the  left^  hand-  side  sits  Soci^ates ;  and  philosophy,  or 
Erato  its  muse,  leaning  on  a  base,  reasons  with  him. 

Oitia.  Tlie  Romum^  sensfbliE;  of  the  importatice  of  having  an  haxv 

bour  at  the  mouth  of  fhe  Tiber,  to  secjbure  its  navigation,  built 
and  fbrtffi^  Osth^Tibmiuf,  which*  was-  thus  naroed  from  the. 
ciTCumstaiiee  ef  hs-  situatiom  All  their  histoviaisiS'  agree  that 
it  was  founded  by  Ancu»  IlfeiTcius,  the  fourth  king  of  fbume; 
L5vy,'f  in  his  account  of  this  King,  says—  *•  Nee  urbs  tantum 
hoc  rege  crevit,  sed  etiam  ager  fihcsque%  Silva  Ma^ia  Vejen- 
tibus  adempt?:  usque  ad  mare  imperium  prolatum,  et  in  ore 
Tibw^  Q^Jtkurbftcopdife^^  salm^.X  cirjc^. fectst.''  Ostia,jWhen 


•  See  MoseaPfo  Clementino^  Tom,  1.  p.  98^ 

fHistl.  I.e.  SS. 

%  It  18  gtill  at  these  salitm,  nont  ealledt  Ht^fnuh^  tiya^  tht  aritt  m  prepared  for 
the  use  ot  Rone^aMhlU  neighbourhood.  But  as  this  operation  is  performed  in< 
the  summer,  bj  evaporation,  from  the  h«at  of  th^  siyn ;  and  the  air,  ai  that^asaf 
son,  is  so  bad  at  Ostia^/'labQureni  could^  i^ot  1^  i/iduced  to  reniiun.  tborje*,    h^  i# 
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founded  wie  im  doubtwashed  by  the  sea,  and  some  pillars  even  lo.  Pm-ta  di 
yemain,  to  which  BhtpB  and  boats  seem  to  have  been  fastened. 
The  land,  ^however,  ha6%  allavion  gained  here  so  much  on 
the  water,  as  t  have  blveadf  mentbned,*  that  Ostia  is  now 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  sea,  and  consequently 
rendered  useless  as  an  harbour.  But  Claiidtus>  finding  Ostia 
not  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for  the  increase  of  the 
shipping  necessary  for  Rome,  built  the  elegant  harbour  of 
Porto  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which,  in 
the  next  article,  I  shall  examine.  Though  Ostia,  in  its  be- 
ginning, must  have  been  a  small  place,  it  was  at  last  greatly 
extended  and  embellished  with  villas  and  other  buildings ; 
for  remains  of  walls  and  ruins,  for  a  considerable  space  to- 
wards Rome,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  has  been  so  defaced, 
chiefly  by  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  and  its  temples  and  houses 
destroyed,  that  I  can  give  no  description  of  its  former  state. 
At  present  it  is  a  mean  place,  though  a  bishoprick,  and  the 
see  of  the  first  cardinal-bishop,  who  is  always  dean  of  the 
sacred  college;  but  as  its  revenues  are  very  small,  the  bi- 
shoprick of  Veletri  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  isoi»s««u 
which  form  an  island,  which  projects  into  the  sea^  between 

for  this  reason  thai  the  Popes  have  made  it  aa  asylam  for  crimiaals  of  ererj 
kiot),  to  which  these  unhappy  wretches  fly,  and  support  themselves,  by  pre- 
paring the  salt.    But  so  pestiferous  is  the  air  that  they  seldom  snrriTe  maay 
years. 
^Ste  page  116. 
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10.  Porta  di    Ostia  and  Porto.     It  is  called  Isola  Sacra,    The  branch  of  the 
^  ^*      river  towards  Ostia  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca  de  la 
Fiumara^  and  that  towards.  Porto  is  called  Fiumicino.    It  is  by 
this  last  that  vessels,  going  to  Rome,  enter  the  river. 

I  cross  the  Tiber,  and  come  to 
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XI.    PORTA  POKTESE. 

When  the  walls  of  the  Transtiherim  were  renewed  by 
Urban  VIIL  this  gate  was  placed  further  down  the  river  than 
the  ancient  one.*  It  was  begun  by  Urban,  and  finished  by 
Innocent  X. 

Though  I  observed  no  remains  of  the  ancient  road  from 
this  gate,  yet,  according  to  Leon  Batista  Alberti,-f-  it  seems  to 
have4)een  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  of  all  the  high 
ways  about  Rome.  For,  he  says,  it  was  so  broad  that  a  wall, 
little  more  than  a  foot  high,  diviJed  it  into  two ;  and,  like  the 
twin  gates  I  formerly  mentioned,;};  those  who  went  from  Rome 
took  one  side  of  it,  and  those  who  came  to  the  city  the  other. 
His  words  are — ^^  quando  enim  ^gypto,  Africa,  Lybia,  Hispa- 
niis,  Germania,  Insulis,  hominum  ingens  numerus,  mercium 
maxima  vis  confluebat ;  stratam  efiec^re  duplam :  et  in  medio,, 
lapidum  ordo  eminens  ut  linea,  extabat  pedem,  ut  prodirent 
altera,  ^edirent  altera,  vitata  properantium  of&nsione/' 

This  road  leads  to,  and  the  gate  takes  its  name  from,  the  mag-  Harbour  of 
nificent  harbour  oi  Porto,  built  by  Claudius,  and  not  by  Trajan,  ^^^^^' 
as  some  authors  assert;  though  it  may  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  latter.     D'Anville,§  copying  other  authors,  called  it  Portus 
Augustu    It  is  now,  as  well  as  Ostia,  at  a  considerable  distance 

♦  See  page  «8.  f  Lib.  4,  c.  5.  Architect.  J  See  page  ^8. 

^  M^OK  de  I'Acad.  des  losciip.  Tom.  62.  p.  118,  ed.  io  12mo. 
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11.  Porta 
Fortut. 


from  the  sea,  as  the  land  here  has  encroached  much  on  the  wa- 
ter.* Although  in  ruins^  and  useless,  it  remains  a  monument 
of  Roman  grandeur,  dnd  4trH  d^servofi  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious traveller.  Entering  from  the  sea,  it  stands  on  the  left 
side,  as  Ostia  Stands  dn  the  *right,  of  the  fnoUth  of  the  tTiber. 
Its  form  is  preserved  on  a  (brass)  mfedal  of  Claudiiis.f  There 
was  here  a  hght-house,  likfe  that  of  the  fartous  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.J  The  huge  vessel,  which  Caligula 
caused  to  be  constructed,  to  transport  an  obelisk  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  cassoon,  'oh  which  the. 
light-house  was  built.  An  elevation  df  'ihis  haven  Was  pub- 
lished by  "Stefano  du  Perach,  Ih  thfe  iS75$  tvhen  it  was,  no 
doubt,  more  entire  than  at  present;  but  surely  less  entire 
than  he  has  given  it.  In  the  year  1743,  Benedict  XIV.  caused 
a  geometrical  plan  of  its  ruins  to  be  published.  M.  Lucatelli 
has  Indeed  wrote  a^disserfation  of  this  harbour,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  the  Romans  buih  their  sea-ports  along  the 
Mediterraniean  coast.  § 


Though  Porto  is  a  bishoprick,  and  the  see  of  the  second 
cardinal-bishop,  who  is  always  subdean  of  the  -sacred  col- 
lege, it  now  consists  only  of  a  church,  the  bishop's  house,  and 
a  dirty  inn.  But  to  this  bishoprtck  is  annexed  that  of  Sancta 
Ruffina,  formerly  called  Sylva  Candida. 


Gardens  of 
Julius  Caesar. 


The  gardens,  which  Julius  Caesar||  bequeathed  to  (he  peoj^ 

*  See  pages  115  and  12S.  f  Erizzo  sopra  le  Medaglie,  p.  166. 

X  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  1.  3f>.  c.  1«. 

$  Saggi  di  Disseitazioni  dell*  Arcademia  di  Cortona,  Tom.  6.  diss.  1.— Here 
we  find  bolh  Perach  and  Benedict's  Flans.  \  SueU  Vit.  J.  Cassar,  c.  8S. 
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ef  Rome,  probably  stood  near  to  this  gate^  on  the  banks  of  n.  ^orta 
the  Tiber  :♦  ^''"'^'• 

«  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Cassaris  hortos/' 

But  here  I  could  find  no  remains  of  the  temple  which  Ti- 
berius caused  to  be  built  to  Fortune. — ^*  iEdes  Fortis  Fortunae 
Tiberim  juxta  in  hortis,  quos  Caesar  dictator  populo  Romano 
legaverat. 


*  Hor»].  K  88t.  9-v.  18v 


f  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  2.  c.  4i». 
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XII.     PORTA  DI  S.  PANCRAZIO. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  Urban  VIII.  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
church  of  that  saint  on  the  via  Vitellia.  This  gate  was,  per- 
haps, formerly  called  Aurelia.  It  stands  on  the  Mons  Janicu^ 
lus,  named  in  the  low  ages  Mons  aureus,  and  now  by  corruption 

m. 

Montorio. 

Sepulchral  A  little  without  the  gate,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  villa  Cor- 

moiiuments.    ^.^j     About  a  century  ago,  in  digging  and  levelling  the  ground 

of  this  villa,  a  great  number  of  sepulchral  monuments  were 
discovered.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli*  traced,  designed,  and  pub- 
lished thirty-four  of  these  funeral  chambers,  or  columbaria. 
Many  of  them  were  elegantly  ornamented  with  stucco  and 
painting,  and  the  floors  enriched  with  mosaic  work.  I  shall 
not,  however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  plates  of  that  ingenious  artist,  which  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  these  columbaria  than  the  most  accurate  description  of 
the  pen  can  do. 

At  the  villa  Corsini  the  road  separates.    The  one  to  the  left 
Via  Vitellia.    hand,  called  via  Vitellia,  joins  the  via  Portuensis,  near  to  the 

ponte  Galera.  This  road,  according  to  Suetonius,-f  reached 
from  the  Mons  Janiculus  to  the  sea.  The  other,  to  the  right 
hand,   called   via  Aurelia,  leads  to  Civita  Veccbia,  formerly 

•  Gli  Antichi  Sepolcri^  da  Pietro  Sanli  Bartoli,  Vol,  I. — In  Roma,  per  de 
Rossi,  1696,  fol. 
t  Vita  Vitel.  c.  1. 
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called  Centumcella.  Cicero  tells  us^  that  it  was  by  the  via  13.  Torta  a 
Aurelia  that  Catiline  went  to  join  Manlius  at  Fiesole :  '^  De*  vif  AweuT* 
monstrabo  iter ;  Aurelia  via  profectus  est/'  ♦ 

By  this  gate,  Trajan's  aqueduct  enters  Rome.  It  was  brought  Trajan's 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Sabatinus,  now  Bracciano.  Its  *^"^ 
course  is  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  at  present  called  aqua  Paolo, 
having  been  reniewed  and  augmented  by  Pope  Paul  V.  It  is 
80  copious  that  it  suffices  to  turn  mills.  The  inscription  on  its 
elegant  fountain,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  calls  it  aqua  Alsie^ 
tina,  which  were  brought  by  Augustus  from  the  lake  Alsietinusif 
now  Martignano ;  and  Piranesi,  in  his  map  of  the  aqueducts, 
marks  it  as  such.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake  appears  evident 
from  Fabretti  X  and  Cassio.§  The  aqua  Alsietina,  muddy  and 
bady  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Augustus's  naumacbia; 
whereas  the  Sabatina,  wholesome  and  good,  served  for  all  the 
uses  of  life. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  gate,  on  the  via  Villa 
Aurelia,  we  entered  the  villa  Pamfilif  called  di  hel  respiro, 
from  its  fine  and  airy  situation,  of  which  Algardi  was  archi- 
tect. And  when  we  consider  its  extent  and  variety  of  ground^ 
we  may  pronounce  it  the  most  magnificent  of' the  modern  Ro- 
man villas.  Many  ancient  statues,  bas-relieves,  and  inscriptions, 
are  to  be  seen  here. 

r  ■ 

*  In  L.  Catilinam,  2. 

t  Jlsium,  which  gave  name  to  the  lake,  had  stood  near  it.  Ruffus  Virginius, 
celebrated  hy  Pliny  the  yonnger,  had  a  villa  here,  which  he  used  to  call— 
''  Senectntis  suse  nidalum.*'— Plin.  1.  &  ep.  Id 

X  Fabretti  de  Aqnaed.  No.  87*  p*  49*       §  Corso  delf  aqae,Tom.  !•  p.  353. 
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I  come  now  to  the  gates  on  the  Mons  Faticanus,  added  by 
the  Popes,* 


I.    PORTA  CAVALLEGGIERL 

It  Ls  so  called  from  the  stables  of  the  Cavalleggieri  guards, 
which  stand  near  it.  The  road  from  it,  named  via  Aurelia 
nuova,  leads  into  the  via  Aurelia,  at  the  vil][a  F^rrooi. 

11.    PORTA  FABBRICA, 

This  gate  leads  to,  and  probably  take^  its  name  from^  the 
brick-kilns  in  the  neijghbourhood. 

III.    PORTA  ANGELICA. 

It  was  built  by  Pius  IV.  who  was  named  Angelicus  before  he 
was  Pope.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  Ponte  MolI4,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  Cflssifm  and  Flaminian  roads. 


Via  Trium* 
phalis. 


Near  to  this  gate  passed  the  via  Triumpbalis ;  it  came  down 
from  the  divus^  Cinna^  which  was  part  of  the  Janiculum. 
Among  the  various  honours  decreed  to  Aujgustus  after  his 
death,  the  senate  permitted  his  body  to  be  brought  into  Rome 
by  the  triumphal  road  and  gate. — ^^  Funus  triumphali  porta 
ducendum.'^*f — Had  not  this  been  a  singularity,  it  would  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  historians. 

•  See  p.  £4. 

t  Sael.  Viu  Aug.  c.  100.  The  lame  it  meotioiicd  by  Tacitat,  Ano*  L  It  e.  8. 
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This  Cliws  Cinn^  is  now  called  Monte  Mario,  probably 
from  Marius  Mellini,  whose  family  is  still  in  possessicxi  of  a 
part  of  it  Froni  their  villa  Mario,  on  the  top  of  the  hill^ 
one  enjoys  a  noble  and  extensive  prospect  of  Rome  and  the 
Campagnia.  Martial  *  has  described  this  beautiful  situation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  farm  belonging  to  his  kinsman  Julius 
Martialis : 

*^  Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montes^ 
£t  totam  licet  aestimare  Romam, 
Albanos  quoque^  Tusculosque  coUes^ 
£t  quodcumque  jacet  sub  urbe  frigus/' 

In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  surrounded  with  jealous  and  hos- 
tile neighbours,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  constant  guards  at 
each  gate.  But  when  the  people  assembled  for  business  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  these  guards  were  drawn  ofi^  that  they  might 
assist  in  the  deliberations ;  and  for  the  security  of  the  city,  a 
small  exploratory  guard  was  placed  on  tliis  veiy  spot  of  the 
Mons  Janiculus,  from  whence  they  had  so  full  a  view  of  the 
Campagnia  and  Rome.  Here  they  erected  a  standard  as  a 
mark  of  safe^,  which  they  removed  in  case  of  an  alarm.  The 
moment  that  the  people  in  the  Campus  Martius  did  not  see 
this  standard,  there  was  an  end  to  business,  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly,  and  each.man  ran  to  his  allotted  sta- 
tion. This  precaution,  perhaps  necessary  in  theJnfaAcy  of 
Rome,  continued  long  after  the  reason  of  it  seems  to  have 
.ceased  :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  we  find  it  some- 
times  politically  used.  Thus  when  a  faction  observed  that  the 

*  lib.  4.  epig.  63. 
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3.  Torta' 
Angdka. 
Monte  Ma« 
rio. 


Mods  Jani- 
cuius. 
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THE  SEVEN  HILLS. 

Having  thus  examined  the  gates  and  walls  of  Rome^  and 
the  antiquities  to  be  seen  in  its  environs,  I  shall  now  enter 
the  city. 

» 

Rome  has  always  been  disting^isfaed  by  its  Sfsven  hiUs.^  It 
has  been  called  SepticolRs. 

^  En  hujus,  nate,  auspiciis  ilia  inclyta  Roma 
Imperium  teriis,  animos  aequabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sihi  muro  circumdabit  areesp 
Felix  prole  vir6m/'| 

The  Romans,  fond  of  multiplying  festivas,  from  the  dr- 
.  curostance  of  the  seven  hills,  instituted  a  religious  ceremony 
\   which   was    called   dies  septimontium.    It  was  celebrated  in 

Decemb^ :— '^  dies  septimontium  nominatus  ab  his  septem- 

montibusy  in  queis  sita  urbs  esX'^X 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  eastern,  like  Rome, 
ibe  capital  of  the  western  empire,  should  faaye  been  built  on  seven  hills.  See 
l^Dcock's  Description  of  the  East,  V.  %  parted. 

t  Virg.  iEn.  1. 6.  v.  78£.  %  Vano,  de  ling.  Lat.  lib.  i. 
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These  hills  are,  i .  the  Palatine,  which  was  the  Roma  Qua-' 
drata  of  Romulus ;  s.  the  Capitol,  added  by  T.  Tatius ;  3.  the 
Quirinal,  added  by  Numa;  4.  the  Celian,  added  by  Tullua 
Hostilius  5*  the  Aventine,  added  by  Ancus  Martius ;  6  and 
7.  the  Viminal  and  Esquinal,  added  by  Servius  Tullus.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  progress,  in  which  these  hills  were  in- 
cluded in  the  city.  But  in  my  survey,  I  shall  examine  them 
as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other :  viz.  1 .  the  Capitol ;  2. 
The  Palatine ;  3.  the  Aventine ;  4.  the  Celian ;  $.  the  Esqui- 
line ;  6.  the  Viminal ;  and  7.  the  Quirinal. 

The  Mons  Pincius  was  added  to  the  city  by  Aurelian ;  and 
the  Mons  Janiculus,  as  well  as  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  on  the 
Hetruscan  side  of  the  river,  were  properly  without  the  city. 

We  can  still  trace  the  seven  hills.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  so  conspicuous  as  formerly.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to 
length  of  time,  and  to  the  many  devastations  Rome  has  under- 
gone. When  the  buildings  on  the  hills  were  destroyed,  either 
by  hostile  hands,  or  by  accidental  fire,  the  rubbish  was  re- 
moved  down  to  the  plains,  which  raised  the  latter,  and  conse- 
quently diminished  the  height  of  the  former.  Besides  the 
rain,  in  the  space  of  so  many  centuries,  must  have  washed 
away  much  earth  from  the  hills.  The  plains,  in  many  places, 
are  now  raised  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  parts 
much  more,  above  their  former  level.  Though  I  cannot 
determine  the  height  of  these  hills,  when  Rome  was  in  all 
its  splendour;    yet  the  ingenious  and  accurate  Sir  George 
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Shuckbnrgh*  has  given  us  their  present  height,  and  that  of  some 
Other  remarkable  jiart^  of  Rotne,  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber, 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  subjoin.  The  level  of  this  river, 
at  Rome,  according  to  Sir  George's  obsei^vattohs,  is  33  feet 
above  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Above  th^  Tiber.    Feet. 

^  The  top'  of  the'  Janiculutb-  near  the  Villa  Spada  •  -  1 60 
Aventirie  hill,  near  the  Priory  of  Malta  •  -  -  1 17 
The  Fortfm,  near  the  arch'  of  Severus,  Where  the  ground 

is  raised  ^3^  feet  w  -  w  •  •  •  g^ 
Palatine  hill,  on  the  floor  of  the  imperial  palace  •  -  133 
Cdlan' hilli  near  the  Claudiari  aqueduct,  ^'  -  -  igj 
^ottcmi  of  the  cahal  cJf  the  Claudian  aquediict  -  •  175 
Esquiliiie  hill,  Ort  the  floor  of  St.  Mary  Major's  chiirdl  -  154 
Capitol  bill,  on  the  west  end  of  the  Tarpeiah  rock  -  -  1 18 
In  the  Sir  ad  a  del  Speccbi^  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare  -  27 
On  the  union  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  in  the 

Carthusian's  church,' Dioclesian's  baths  -  -  -141 
Pincian  hill,  in  the  garden  of  thei  Villa  Medici  -  -  1% 
Top  of  the  dross  of  St.  Peter's  church         -        -  -    50a 

The  base  of  the  obelisk,  in  the  centre  of  the  peristyle     -      31" 

I  shall  first  survey  the-  hills,  in  the  order  in  which  they  na- 
turally lie,  and  afterwards  the  plains. 

I  begin  with 

t  f<  Observations  in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  of  mountains  by  means  of 
the  barometer  "  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  67.  for  the  year  1777,  part 
«d,  page  594, 
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Capitol  re- 
paired 9  after 
Rome  was 
sacked  by 
the  Gauls. 


I.  THE  CAPITOL  HILL .♦ 

The  Capitol  bill,  so  celebrated  by  the  Roman  writers,  is 
surrounded  by  the  Quirinal  hill,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Ti- 
ber, and  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  was  fortified  by  Romulus, 
as  well  for  a  defence  to  his  infant  city,  as  for  the  asylum  which 

I 

he  there  opened.  It  was,  however,  after  the  Sabine  war  that 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  city  by  Titus  Tatius.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  Tacitus.—**  Capitolium  non  a  Romulo^ 
sed  a  T  .Tatio  additum  urbi  credidere/'-f 

In  the  year  of  Rome  367,  after  Camillus  had  taken  Veil, 
and  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  city  was  in  a  manner 
rebuilt,  and  the  Capitol  was  repaired  with  square  stones;  a 
work,  says  Livy,  J  that  may  be  admired  even  in  the  magnifi- 
cent  times  of  Augustus. 


I  observed  behind  the  stables  of  the  Cafferelli  palace,  a  wall 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Thi^r 
remain  is  published  by  Ficoroni,  §  and  by  Piranesi.[[ 


Its  small 
extent. 


When  we  view  the  small  extent  of  this  hill,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  to  mind  the  many  temples  and  other  buldings  that 
formerly  ornamented  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  place  them. 

But  our  wonder  ceases,  when  we  consider  that  these  buildings 

» 

*  See  Capitol  hill^  Plan  of  Ronie^  plate  III.  f  Ann.  1.  12.  q.  24. 

X  Lib.  6.  c.  4.  ad  fin.  $  Vest.  Rom.  1.  I.e.  10. 

y  MagDif.  ed  Archit.  de'  RoaiaDi,Tab.  1. 
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and  temples,  generally  small,  did  not  all  exist  at  the  same  pe*  i.  TheCa^ 
riod.     Because,  as  the  Capitol  had  been  frequently  destroyed  f*'*^(*'** 
by  fire,  different  names  were  perhaps  given  to  the  new  build- 
ings erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.     Indeed  the  Romans 
built  so  many  temples  on  this  hill,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  abode  of  their  gods. 

As  I  find  no  delineation  of  the  Capitol  hill  on  ancient  mo-  no  ancient 
numents,  and  as  few  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  buildings  ^f  j"®*'*^'^ 
are  now  to  be  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  plan  of  its  fq^mer 
state.  The  buildings  in  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
assembled  to  decide  the  fate  of  mankind,  are  no  more.  In 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  Rome  we  find  plans  and  elevations 
of  it ;  but  these  are  merely  ideal,  and  all  differ  from  each  other. 

Although  the  whole  hill  was  called  Capitolinus,  yet  Livy 
and  the  ancient  writers  distinguish  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  from 
the  Capitolium.  The  former  stood  on  the  eminence  towards 
the  Tiber,  and  the  latter  on  the  eminence  towards  the  Quirinal, 
Between  these  eminences  was  Romulus's  political  asylum. 

**  Romulus  ut  saxo  lucum  circumdedit  alto  ;  »      ,  . 

Romulust 

CuHibet,  hue,  inquit,  confuge  ;  tutus  eris."*  asylum 

See  Capitol 

It  was  probably  about  the  place  where  now  stands  the  noble  lii.'  So.  3. 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.    Livy  -f*  says 
of  Romulus — 'Mocum,  qui  nunc  septus  descendentibus  inter 
duos  lucos  est,  asylum  aperit.    Ex  eo  finitimis  populis  turba 
omnis,  sine  discrimine,  liber  an   servus  esset,  avida  novarum 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  1. 3,  v.  4S1.  t  liv.  1. 1.  c.  8. 
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i.TkeCa^     rerum  perfugit/'— riVsylurns  are  of  great  antiquity    The  Jew« 

had  six  cities  pf  refuge  fojr  manslayers,  who  had  killed  thfeir 
neighbours  una,wares.*  But  the  temples  of  the  Heathens,  and 
after^ya^ds  the  chuithes  of  the  Christians,  were  refuges  for 
criminals  of  every  kind.  Asylums,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally 
give  time  to  innocence  to  remove  suspicions  of  guilt ;  but  in 
general  they  are  hurtful,  and  serve  to  encourage  and  protect 
crimen. 


Temples  of         Of  i;he  oja^ny  temples  erected  on  this  hill^  the  two 

to  Jupiter,  by  the  names  gf  Feretrius  and  Capitolims^  were  the 
most  remarkable*  Donatus.*t  places  the  former,  where  now 
stands  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cceliy  and  the  latter  behind  the 
palace  of  the  Consfrvatarl.  Nardini,  |  on  the  other  h^nd, 
places  them  just  the  reverse.  Both  these  celebrated  antiquaries 
support  their  diflferent  opinions,  by  the  same  passage  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus.§  The  opinion  indeed  of  Donatus  is  con- 
firmed by  the  learned  Fabretti,  ||  who  thinks  he  saw  with  his 
eyes  the,  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capltolinus, 
when  the  Cafferelli  family  caused  the  ground  to  be  levelled' 
between  their  palace  and  that  of  the  Conservatori .  He  there- 
fore concludes,-^"  Ex  accurata  igitur  eo  loci  descriptione, 
quae  hisce  ruderibus  optime  convenit,  controversiam  inter  P. 
Alexandrum  Donatum  et  Famianum  Nardinum  de  situ  tem- 
pli  subortam,  jam  facile  negotio  dijudicare  possumus."— Had 
Fabretti  measured  these  foundations,  and  given  the  plan  of 

♦  Numbers,  ch.  55.  v,  6.  +  Roma  Vctus,  I.  2.  c.  3. 

X  Koma  Ant.  1.  5.  c.  14.  |  Lib.  4.  c,  ISi  sect.  8* 

II  De  columna  Trajaoi,  ia  addiiioD. 
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tJiem,   I  «hould    with   more   certainty   have    embraced   his   i.  Tile  Ca- 
opinion.  ^'''^  ^'^^' 

I  shall,  however,  venture  to  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Temple  of 

Feretrius,  being  the  first  built  in  Rome,  at  the  Ara  Cceli.    It  retriuJ^  ^^' 

was  founded  by  Romulus,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Coeni-  ^^-  '• 
nenses,  and  killed  Acron  their  king,  whose  arms,  which  he 

called  opima  spolia,*  he  consecrated   to  Jupiter   Feretrius.  First  Roman 

Such  was  the  first  Roman  triumph;  an  honour  which  the  Ro-  ^""'"p^'- 
mans  in  the  sequel  were  so  ambitious  to  obtain ;  f  and  which 

*  This  Dame,  according  to  Livy,  1.  4.  c.  20.  was  only  given  to  such  spoils  as 
the  geneml  of  tfae  Roman  army  had  taken,  with  his  ov^n  hands,  from  the  general 
of: the  eneiDy's  troops.  And  in  the  coarse  of  the  Roman  history,  I  remember 
only  three  who  had  the  glory  to  carry  off  sach  spoils:  viz,  Romnlas,  Cornelias 
Cosstts,  and  M.  Claudius  Maroellos. 

C*  Cossus  was  not,  however,  commander  in  chief  when  he  killed  Tolumnius. 
It  has  been  even  disputed  whether  be  was  then  consul,  or  only  military  tribune.  ^ 

Li^y  thinks  be  was  the  former.  But  Varro  says,  that  the  spoils  were  called 
opima,  though  taken  by  a  private  soldier,  provided  he  took  them  from  the  general 
of  the  enemy.    Vide  Festus,  opima  spolia. 

Platarcb  has  preserved  to  us  Marcellus's  prayer,  when  be  consecrated  these 
trophies  to  Jupiter. — Life  of  Marcellus. 

i*  The  honour  of  triumph  was  allowed  only  to  those  commanders  who  were, 
or  had  held  the  oiiice-of  dictator,  consul,  or  pr»tor.  Thus  a  triumph  was  refused 
to  L*  C<H:nelius  Lentulus, though  worthy  of  it,  because  he  had  not  b<>re  any  of 
these  offices.—^'  Res  triumpho  dignas  esse  censebat  senatus;  sed  exemplum  & 
majoribus  non  aocepisse,  ut  qui  neque  dictator,  neque  consul,  neque  prse^tor  res- 

gessissety.triumpjiiacet/'    T.  Liv.  1.  31.  c.  20.     Pompey's  having  therefore  tri*' 

< 

umphed,  before  he  had  bore  any  of  these  offices,  was  particular.  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pompey. 

Among  the  many  marks  of  distinction  which  the  Romans  bestowed  on  their 
generals,  who  had  obtained  the  triumphal  honours,  one  was  to  allow  them  to 
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1.  TheCa-     proved  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  greatness  of 
fitoi  hii .       j^Qjn^    This  temple  originally  was  only  ten  feet  long,  and  five 

feet  broad  :* 

<*  Jupiter  angustd  vix  totus  stabat  in  gede/'^ 

It  had  no  doubt  been  rebuilt,  and  rendered  roore  magnificent, 
as  well  as  more  extensive,  in  after  ages,  and  particularly  by 
Augustus.^  But  as  no  part  of  it  now  remains,  I  shall  not  in- 
quire  into  its  form.  Nardini  §  reckons  that  the  columns,  which 
ornament  the  nave  of  this  churchy  are  the  same  which  sup- 
ported the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  I  should  rather,  ac« 
cording  to  Donatus,  suppose  them  to  be  the  columns  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  But  when  I  examined  these  columns,  which  are  all 
of  difierent  marbles,  heights,  and  diameters,  some  of  them 
with,  and  others  of  them  without  bases,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  they  had  belonged  to  different  buildings.  One  of  these 
columns,  which  is  the  third  on  the  left  hand,  entering  by  the 
great  door,  lias  this  inscription,  cut  in  large  letters,  near  to  the 
top  of  it ; 

construct  the  doors  of  their  houses  so  as  to  open  into  the  street,  and  not  into  the 
house,  as  those  of  others  did^-''  U  t  domus  eorum  fores  extra  aperirentnr,  et  janua 
in  publicum  rejiceretnr.  Hoc  erat  clarissimum  insigne  inter  triuinphales  quoqua 
domos/'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  15.-^ee  also  Plutarch's  Life  of  Poplicola. 
Thus  every  distinction,  how  trifling  soever  it  may  seem  to  be  in  itself,  con- 
ferred by  the  state,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  honour.  Indeed  nothing  was 
more  political,  or  tended  more  to  extend  the  Roman  conquests,  than  the  military 
honours  they  bestowed  on  every  great  action ;  such  as  crowns,  supplications, 
ovations,  triumphs,  medals,  inscriptions,  statues,  &c. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  t  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1.  v.  20]. 

X  Liv.  1.  4.  c.  ig.  §  P.  310,  ed.  1704, 4to. 
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1.  The  Ca- 
A  CVBICVLO  pitol  Mil. 

AVGUSTORVM   • 

The  Cuhicularii  were  officers  that  belonged  to  the  imperial  The  CubU 
court,  and  seem  to  have  been  either  valets  des  cbambres,  or 
those  distinguished  persons,  in  some  modern  courts,  called 
cbamhellans.  If  this  inscription  is  entire,  which  I  shall  not 
affirm,  we  may  suppose  that  it  marked  out  the  station  allotted 
to  the  Cuhicularii  in  some  public  building.  But  if  it  is  only  a 
part  of  an  inscription,  perhaps  it  has  been  a  column  of  a  build- 
ing erected  at  the  expense  of  some  of  these  officers.  The  great  , 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  church,  from  the  side  of  the  Campus 
MartiuSf  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps.  The 
marble,  with  which  this  staircase  is  constructed,  was  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Quirinus^  on  the  Quirinal  hilL 

Although  there  are  no  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca-  Tempife  of 
pitolinus,  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  J"P»^er.Ca- 

■  *  pitohnus. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  Sabine  war,  vowed  to  build  a  temple  No.'t. 
to  Jupiter  on  the  Mens  Tarpeius.*  Tradition  pretends  that 
digging  for  its  foundations,  they  found  a  human  head  entire. -f 
The  augurs  immediately  pronounced  this  an  happy  omen,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Capitolium  to  this  place.  The  whole  hill 
was  afterwards  called  Mans  Capitolinus.  This  temple,  though 
begun  by  the  elder,  was  only  finished  5y  the  younger  Tar- 
quin.     But  the  honour  of  consecrating  it  was  reserved  to  the 

*  This  hill  was  anciently  called  Saturnius^  and  afterwards  Tarpe/us^  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the  Sabines  into  the  fortress^ 
*)r  Vario  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  4.  sect.  7- 
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uTheCc*     consul  Horatius  Pulvillus*^    The  riches  got  at. taking  Suess* 
pitoi  hiu.       potuetia,  the  capitol  of  the  Volsci,  are  said  to  have  sufficed  for 

building  this  temple.  It  was  several  tiroea  consumed  by  fire. 
First  in  the  Marian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla  ;--v**  Curaw 
[Capitolii2^  victor  Sylla  suscepit,  neque  tamen  dedicavit ;  hoc 
solum  felicitati  ejus  negatum  •/'•j;'^but  not  having  been  entirely 
finished  at  his  death,  it  was  completed,  and  afterwards  dedi^ 
cated  by  the  consul  Q-  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  the  honour 
to  have  his.  name  inscribed  on  its  front.|  Indeed.  Julius. 
Caesar,  then  connected  with  and  desirous  to  flatter  Pompey,. 
endeavoured  to  have  the  dedication  of  this  temple  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  name  inscribed  on  it,  in  place  of  that  of  Catulus : 
but  Caesar  failed  in  this  invidious  attempt.§  After  the  temi^ 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was.  thus  rebuilt,  it  seem^Si  to  have  sufr 
fered  from  thunder,  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus, 
For  Cicero  tells  us  that,  at  this  time,  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol, 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  image  of  the  infant  Romulus 
sucking  the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by  lightning*— ^*  Tac« 
tus  est  ille  etiam,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  Romulus:  quern 
inauratum   in   Capitolio  parvum  a^ue  lactajiteiDj  uberibus^ 

♦  Tacit.  Hist,  1.  5,  c.  7«  t  Tacit,  ib 

%  Vide  Panvinius  et  Sigon.  in  FaBt.  Cons,  ad  ann.  6T5, 

Q.  XVTATIV8   .  9  .   P  . 
Q.N.   CATVLVB  •    COS-  , 
SVBSTavCTIOI^EM   •  ST  • 
TABVtARIVM   .   EXS   •  C   • 

FACIVKDVM    •  CVliAV  • 

This  in  scrip  lion,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  CapitoJ,  was  perhaps  the  original 
m^hich  Catulus  put  up* 
§  Sueton.  Vit.  J.  Cssar.  c,  1^, 


sucking  the 
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lupinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis/'* — In  the  modern  Capitol  i.  xke  Cb- 
is  preserved  a  brazea  figure  of  Romulus  arid  Remus  sucking  Romdw 
the  wolf,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  mentioned 
b^  Cicero ;  because  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  wolf  there  are 
marks  of  lique&ction  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  This  statue^ 
we  are  told,  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Romulus^  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  now  dedicated  to  St.  Theodoro.  It  might 
probably  have  been  removed  thither  from  the  CapitoL  It  is 
surely  of  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  an  He- 
truscan  artist.  The  singular  circumstance  of  its  being  da- 
maged by  thunder,  leaves  little  reascm  to  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
die  same  statue  mentioned  by  Cicerp.-f.  It  is  not  im|)robable 
that  Virgil  had  this  statue  in  view,  when  he  drew  his  elegant 
descr^tion : 

'*  Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 


Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos:  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua/'J 

Secondly,  this  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  Vitellian  sedition,  and 
rebaSt  hy  Vespasian.  And  thirdly,  at  the  end  of  bis  reign,  it 
was  again  burnt  down,  and  for  the  last  time  rebuilt  by  Domi- 
tian.  Thus  it  stood  till  it  was  demolished  and  robbed  by  the 
barbarous  Geraeric,  who,  as  Procopius  tells  us,§  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Eudoxia  to  destroy  Maximus,  who  had  killed  her 
husband  Valentinian. — ^^  Jovis  Capitolini  templum  diripuit,  ac 
mediam  partem  abstulit  tecti,  quod  ex  sere  optimo  ductum 

«  In  Catil.  S.  f  DivinaL  1.  a.  c.  9Q.  %  Mn.  h  8*  ¥.  631. 

I  Byzant.  Hitt.  Script.  Tom.  1.  p.  352,  ed.  Vep. 

U 
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1.  The  Ca.     erat/* — The  remainder  of  the  brass  seems  to  have  been  car- 
^  ^  ried  off  by  Pope  Honorius  I.  to  ornament  the  church  of  St. 

Peter.  From  the  description  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,*  Nardini-f  has  formed  a  plan  of  this  temple:  but  we 
know  how  uncertain  a  plan  must  be,  taken  from  description 
only.  Perhaps  we  have  an  elevation  of  its  portico,  preserved 
in  one  of  the  basso-relievos,  of  Marcus  Aurclius's  triumphal 
arch,  now  placed  in  the  staircase  of  the  palace  of  the  Gonser- 
vatori.  This  building,  delubrum,  consisted  of  three  temples, 
or  shall  I  say  of  three  chapels,  under  the  same  roof.  The  one 
in  the  middle  was  that  of  Jupiter,  on  the  right  hand  was  that 
of  Minerva,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Juno.  These  three  were 
the — "  Di  patrii  indigetes*' — of  VirgiLj;  Fabretti  §  has  pub- 
lished an  ancient  gem,  on  which  these  deities,  sitting  in  chairs, 
are  engraved  in  the  same  order.  It  was  probably  copied  from 
their  statues  placed  here.  They  were  originally  of  baked  clay; 
but  it  appears  from  Martial,  that  Trajan  caused  them  to  be 
executed  in  gold : 

**  Sculptus  et  aetemo  nunc  primum  Jupiter  auro.'' 

r 

It  was  perhaps  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  magnificent 
present,  that  we  find  these  statues  on  the  reverse  of  that 
emperor's  medals.^  In  the  work  entitled  *^  Lucernas  fictiles 
rousei  Passerii,"  there  is  a  lamp,  on  which  is  represented  the 
inside  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     Here  we  see  the 

*  Lib.  3.  t  Roma  Ant.  1.  5.  c.  15.  t  Oeor.  1.  1,  v.  4!)8* 

§  De  Columna  Trajani,  in  addition.  ||  Lib.  ]  1.  epig.  4. 

•f  Havercamp.  Nutn.  Regin's  Christinae,  Tab.  It.  No.  23.-«Jast.  Rycqai  de 
/  Capitol  Romano  Comment,  p.  52. 
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three  deities  in  their  niches;  Jupiter  is  in  the  centre,  Juno  is  i.  neCor 
on  the  left,  and  Minerva  on  the  right  hand.  Below  is  in-  ^''^^^•^' 
scribed — m  .  i  .  ph  .  cos  .  iii  . — which  is  interpreted,  Marcus 
Julius  Philippus  Cos.  IIL  It  may  therefore  have  served  in 
the  festival  given  by  that  emperor,  in  celebrating  the  secular 
games.  Incredible  were  the  riches  and  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Domitian  expended 
twelve  thoustod  talents  in  gilding  it.*  Although  often  rebuilt, 
its  precincts  seem  to  have  remained  the  same.^  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  taste  of  architecture  and  ornaments.  It 
was  originally  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  built  by  artists  of  that 
country.  But  when  restored  by  Domitian  it  became  Corinthian, 
and  was  surely  then  in  its  greatest  beauty : 

'*  Et  laudant  Catuli  villa  templa  senes.'' J 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  after  the  third  Punic  war,  the  pave- 
ment of  this  temple  was  engraved ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
what  it  represented.  We  learn,  however,  from  him,  that  it  was 
the  first  of  ithat  kind  of  work  introduced  into  Rome.§ 

I 

It  was  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  The  annual 
on  the. side  next  Minerva's  chapel,  that  the  chief  magistrate  ^^^* 
drove  a  nail,  annually,  on  the  ides  of  September,  whereby  they 

*  Plat.  Life  of  Poplicola. 

t  *'  Caram  rf&titDendi  Capitolii  in  L.  Vestiikain  confert  (VespasiaDus).  Ab 
eo  contracti  baraspices,  monuere,  ut  reiiquis  prioris  delubri  in  paludes  a?ehe- 
rentur:  templum  iisdem  vestigiiB  sisterelar:  nolle  deos  matari  Teterem  formam." 
Tacit  Hist.  1.  4.  c.  5d«  %  Mart.  i.  5.  epig«  10. 

I  "  Rome  scalptaratum  in  Jovis  Capitolini  «de  priuiuhi  factuoi  est  post 
tertiam  Ponicnm  beilum  initam.'^   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c«  25. 


^ 
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1.  TAe  Ca-     reckoned  the  years  of  the  state^^  by  the  number  of  nails.    Livv* 
^  ^   '  '        calls  this  ceremony  clavum  pangere,  otdavumjigere:  and  adds 

the  reason  of  this  method  of  preserving  their  chronology—- 
**  quia  rarae  per  ea  tempera  literal  erant.*'  The  nail  was 
called  clavus  annalis.  I  find  this  custom  remaining  in  the  391 
year  of  Rome,  m  the  consulate  of  L.  ^^milius  Mamercinus, 
and  of  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinesis.  The  country  pe(^le  long 
continued  to  reckon  thdr  own  and  children's  ages,  by  driving 
nails  into  the  walls  of  their  cottages.-f*  This  operation  was 
likewise  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the  plague :  for  this 
purpose  L.  Manlius,  A.  U.  3^0,  was  named  Dictator  to  drwe 
the  nail. 

jEdes  Fidei«         Cicero  places  the  JEdes  Fidei  near  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

Capitolinus,  but  of  which  there  are  no  remains. — "  Qui  jus 
jurandum  violat,  is  Fidem  violat,  quam  in  Capitolb  vidnam 
Jovis  Opt.  Max.  majores  nostri  esse  voluerunt/' J 

s 

TheTarpcian       From  the  Tarpcion  rock  the  Romans  threw  down  many  of 
^^  *  their  criminals : 


M 


£t  horribilis  de  saxo  jactus  deorsum/'§ 


A  mode  of  execution  used  by  the  Jews,||  and  other  ancient 
nations.  But  its  situation,  like  that  of  many  of  the  Roman 
antiquities,  is  disputed  by  the  antiquaries.     The  precipice  at 

♦  Lib.  7.  c.  3.  t  Petron.  Satyr,  c.  59.  %  Cic.  de  Of- 

ficiis,  ].  3.  c.  sg.  §  LucretiuS;  1.  3.  v.  1029. 

II  2  Chronicles^  ch.  25.  v.  l*2,-*-See  Barriogton's  Observations  oo  theaacient 
Statutes^  viz.  €3  Henry  VIII. 
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the  corner  <tf  the  CafferelH  palace^  and  which  overlooks  the 
Qonvent  of  the  Tor  di  Speccbi^  is  comflaoniy  shown  as  siiclK 
And»  notwitbatanding  the  quantity  of  rubbish  with  which  it 
IB  fiUed  upi  Its  height  is  not  so  contemptible  as  represented 
by  Bishop  Burnet,*  who  seems,  unhapfuly,  to  have  h«d  a  r<r«^ 
luctancy  to  tell  truth,  even  when  he  had  no  interest  to  do 
otherwise.  This  precipice  is.  still  about  sixty  fieet  of  perpai«- 
dicttlar  height :  and  if  we  add  to  it  twenty  feet,  which  seennj 
to  be  the  height  oi  the  rubbish  aociinndated  at  the  botw 
torn  above  the  modem  street,  and  twenliy  feet  more,,  the 
height  of  the  latter  above  that  of  the  ancient  street;  the 
height  of  the  whole  was  about  an  hundred  feet.  Others  again 
have  placed  this  racJi  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  JForuoh^ 
And,  indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  rock,  on  that  part  of  the 
hill  called  Mantt  Caprmo^  which  overlooks  ^^piazm.  of  dni 
church  della  Consolasdone ,  where  formerly  y/a$  the  Forum  Ror 
mannm.  This  rook,  no  doubt,  might  have  served  fbr  thid  dia^ 
mal  purpose.  But  the  former  seems  more  probably  to  have 
been  the  Tarpeian  rack^  because  from  it  the  criminal  wa^ 
thrown  properly  out  of  the  city,  into  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  only  inclosed  within 
the  city  walls  by  Aurelian.  Yet  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus*f- 
tells  us^  that  Cassius,  condemned  for  conispinng  against  the 
fState,  in  thfe  twenty-third  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings; 
was  thrown  down,  in  presfence  of  the  people,  from  the  rock 
that  overlooked  the  JTofiupr. 


»« 


1.  Th  Ct^ 

pUoi  m. 

No.  4. 


No.  5. 


Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of  the  tables  of  their  Tabulariam. 


•  Travel  p.  231.  ed.  1750. 


t  Lib.  8.  c«  !£.  sect  4. 
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1 .  The  Co-     I^ws  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  and  in  the 
pitoi  hiu.       Atrium  Libertatis^  whidh  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  Aveatine 
No.  6. "     hill ;  yet  they  had  a  particular  building  for  that  purpose  on  the 
Capitol  hill^  called  the  Tabularium.    The  public  laws  engraved 
on  tables  of  brass,  were  fixed  up  in  the  porticos  of  this  buildr 
ing,  for  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  people ;  as  within  it 
'  the  prvate  deeds  and  other  records  were  preserved.  Vespasian 
undertook  to  restore  three  thousand  of  these   tables  which 
were  defaced  by  fire^  in  the  Vitellian  tumult^  causing  diligent 
search  to  be  made  for  the  truest  copies  to  supply  the  loss.— 
'<  Instrumentum  Imperii  pulcherrimum,  ac   vetustissimum  con- 
fecit,  quo  continebantur  pene  ab  exordio  urbis  senatus-consulta^ 
plebiscita,  de  societate  et  foedere,  ac  privilegio  cuicumque  con- 
cessis/'*    These  laws  thus  restored  by  Vespasian ,  were  again 
destroyed  in  a  subsequent  fire.     And,  in  these  different  canfia-. 
grations,  we  may  justly  conclude,  perished  the.  most  valuable 
vouchers  of  the  Roman  history.     The  senators'  palace  is  l^uilt 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium;  and  we  still  see  a  part  of  its  i 
Doric  portico,  towards  the  Forum,  which  serves  for  the  stables.-f 

Temple  of  Immediately  behind  the  Tahulariumt  on  the  declivity  of  the 

Jupiier  To-     jjj||  j^j.  ^^^}^  covered  with  rubbish,  are  three  columns,  with 

r  

No.  7.  part  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
Of  all  the  epithets  given  to  Jupiter,  none  conveyed  more  ter-» 
ror  to  superstitious  man  than  that  of  the  Thunderer — 

'<  Coelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare/'J 

*  Suet  Vit.  Vespas.  c.  8.  f  This  remain  is  published  bj  Ficorboi^ 

Vest.  di.  Roma,  L  1.  c.  10.  %  Hor.  1.  3.  od.  5. 


J 
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Hence  it  was  that  Augustus  caused  this  temple  to  be  built,  to  i.  The  Co- 
celebrate  an  escape  which  was  somewhat  particular.  For  be-  ^ 
mg  on  an  expedition  in  Cantabria,  and  travelling  by  nighty  a 
flash  of  lightning  struck  [against  his  litter,  and  killed  the  ser- 
vant who  carried  the  torch.*  It  had  been  burnt  down,  pro- 
bably, along  with  the  TabtUarium^  and  afterwards  restored, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  .  estitver  .  .  .^f  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  frieze.  This  temple  is  Corinthian,  the  columns  are  white 
marble  fluted,  and  the  capitals  and  fiieze  are  finely  wrought.^ 
On  the  side  of  the  frieze  remain  some  instruments  of  sacrifice 
degantly  cut  in  basso-relievo,  viz.  the  praficulumy  the  patera 
the  aspergillum,  the  securis,  and  culter.  Here  we  see  the  a/- 
bogalerus,  a  cap  exactly  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  which  no  doubt 
had  been  worn  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  and  from  which  the 
church  has  taken  this  ornament.  Augustus  has  likewise  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  history  of  this  event,  on  the  reverse  of  one  of 
his  medals  where  we  see  this  temple,  with  the  inscription — 

lOVI   TONANTI. 

It  appears  from  Suetonius,§  that  the  emperor  often  went  to 

r 

this  temple ;  and  that  the  people,  copying  his  example,  rarely 

4 

paid  their  devotions  to  any  other  deity.     The  historian,  there- 

*  Suet.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  28. 

tTbe  first  letter,  viz.  r  is  wanting,  as  are  the  last  three,  viz.  vnt. 

%  See  Piranesi's  view  of  it — Ant.  di  Roma,  Tom.  2.  tab.  32.  fig.  2.— See 
also  '^  Les  Edifices  de  Rome,  par  Desgodelz/'  c.  11. 

f  *'  Cum  dedicatam  in  Capitolio  aedem  Tonanti  Jovi  assidue  frequentaret, 
somniavit  queri  Capitolinnm  J'ovem,  cuUores  sibi  abduci,  seque  re^pondisse : 
Tonantem  pro  janitore  ei  appositum.**— Vit.  August,  c.  91* 


I 


« 

pitol  kill. 
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ft 

fare,  pleasantly  tells  us,  that  Jupker  C^fltoUniis  upptfiffiA  m 
a  dream  to  Augustus,  and  compiained  that  he  bad  dlrsmfoiff^ 
the  number  of  his  votaries ,  to  which  he.  artfully  amw»i^»  that 
he  had  only  given  Mm  a  porter  in  the  person  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
And,  inded,  this  temple  is  so  placed  that  it  ought  luife  been 
called  the  ^orter'5  lodge  of  the  Capitol. 


Modem  Ca- 
pitol. 


I  cannot  leave  diis  hill  without  observing,  tbat  the  modem 
Capitol  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III.  from  the  de-^ 
signs  of  Michadi  Angdo  Bnonaroti.  And  the  Museum  and/^a- 
lace  of  the  Canservatm  are  monuments  of  the  fine  taste  c^  that 
great  artist* 


Moseum.  The  MuseuM  contains  the  noble  collection  of  marbles,  busts, 

statues,  basso-rdiievos,  ums,  inscriptions,  &c.  formed  by  Cle- 
ment XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  To  give  a  list  of  these  coiious 
monuments  would  require  a  particular  work ;  and  such  a  one 
has  been  presented  to  the  public,  accompanied  with  prints  and 
learned  remarks,  by  Monsignor  Bottari,  and  Signor  Niccolo 
Fuggini.*  And  Marchese  Lucatelli  -f  has  given  a  decsriptive 
catalogue  of  them. 

Lex  legia.         In  the  Museum  I  saw  the  plate  of  brass  on  which  is  engraved 

^'^Museo  Capitolioo,  conteneote  1e  imagiDi  degli  uomiDi  illuairi,  &e.  coile 
ossenrazioDi  di  Monsignor  Oio.  Bottari.''  in  Roma,  nelki  Calcografia,  4  Tom* 
fol. 

i**  Maseo  Capitolino,  o  «ia  descrizioni  delle  statoe,  Sec.  che  bi  costodiscone 
nell  palazso  alia  destradel  Senatorio^  &c.  In  Roma,  nelia  Stamperia  del  Ber- 
nabo,  1750. 4to. 
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the  celebrated  decree  called  the  Lex  Regia.  By  this  lasting  i.TheCa-^ 
monument  of  servility  the  senate  divested  themselves  of  all  ^^^^^ 
)x>wer,  by  authorising  Vespasian  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  de- 
clare peace  and  war,  and  to  do  every  other  act  of  sovereignty, 
without  asking  their  advice  or  consent.  This  inscription,  in- 
deed, proves  that  the  emperors,  as  such,  did  not  succeed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  kings  ;  for  the  supreme  power  still  re- 
mained in  the  people  and  senate,  who  conferred  it  on  such, 
and  not  on  all,  of  the  emperors  as  they  judged  proper.  Be- 
cause here  we  find  that,  before  Vespasian,  this  exuberant  au- 
thority had  been  given  only  to  Augustus,  to  Tiberius,  and  to 
Claudius.* 

In  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  among  other  ancient  cu-  conserva- 
rious  monuments,  are  preserved  the  Fasti  Consulares,  found  p^acon. 
in  the  Forum,  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  and  given  to  »"J»'e8- 
the  Capitol  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese ;  inscriptions  well 
known,  and  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  chronology. 

In  an  adjacent  building  is  the  gallery  of  pictures  purchased  Gallery  of 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  where  ^'^^^^^ 
he  established  the  academy  of  drawing. 

Let  me  now  turn  towards  the  Forum.    The  entries  to  the  Entries  to 
Capitol  were  formerly  from  that  side,  the  rest  being  fortified.   ^^®  c«P»^o'* 

*  This  inscription  has  been  pnUished  by  several  aathors,  particularly  by  Groter, 
Gronovius,  Gravina,  Heiiiecciusy  and  by  Leopoldus  Metasiatias,  in  a  dissertutiun 
intituled— De  Lege  Regia»  sen  tabula  mnea  capitolina,  uotis  aoimadversionibns 
ilhntrala  per  LeopolduBi  Metastaaium,  Petri Jrairem.  Roma^  1757*  4to. 

X 


L 


TuUianum. 


1.  Tie  Ca-    They  seem  fa  have  been  three.    The  eliimi  capitdUmt  {Xbba^ 
jntoi  hui.       i^jy  j^  ^j.^^  ^1^  gj^  ^^.jjg  Tabuiarium  towards  the  temple  of 

Concord,  and  was  terminated  by  Tiberius's  trfumphal  arch,  of 
which  there  is  no  remain  •♦  The  second  entry  was  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tahularium,  and  led  to  Septimius  Severus^s 
triumphal  arch,  which  I  shafl  afterwards  mention.  And  the 
thhd  entry  led  to  the  Forum  of  Mars,  and  is  now  called  Salita 
di  MarforiOj  a  corruption  of  Martis  Forum  :  this  entiy  Is  just 
behind  the  church  named  St.  Peter's  prison,  which  is  com- 
,monly  reckoned  the  ancient  TuUianum. '\  Though  these  thvee 
were  the  principal  entries  to  the  Capitbf,  yet  ft  appears  from 
Tacitus'I  account  of  the  Vitellian  war,  that  a  staircase  of  an 

*  This*  arch  ww  erected  m  in&m&vy  ^t  the  ttandardsr  iie  Mgfts»  loa  by 
Taniff  in  (Jennaajr^  baviDg  heen  ttecaieteA  bj  GemanicosjQDdleir  Ibe  ainptces 
of  Tiberius.^— Tacit.  Ana.  L  £.  c«  4U 

f  The  Tvllianum,  so  called  from  Servius  Tollitts,  who  seems  to  have  iavented 
it,  was  not  the  prison  in  general,  bat  a  dismal  dungeon  in  it,  where  malefactors 
were  privately  strangled.  To  be  sent  to  the  TuUianum  was  the  same  as  a  sen* 
tence  of  death.  As  a  terror  to  commit  a  crime,  this  prison  was  built  in  view  of 
ika  Forum*  The  ddscriptioa  wfaidi  SaUudt gives  of  tbe  TulHemwmisoTn^n  tons 
all  tbe  honors  of  a  prison  i-^^*  £st  locus  in  carcere,  qutid  TaUianum  adpeUato^ 
ubi  paallulum  ascenderis  ad  Issvamj  circiter  duodecim  pedes  hurai  depressus} 
eum  mnniunt  undique  parietes,  atque  insuper  camera,  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta; 
ud  incultu,  Unebris^  odorefada  atyue  terribilis  ejus  fades  est.^'  Bel.  Catilin.  c.  55» 
This  description^  I  thinky-exactlj  answers  to  the  appearance  of  the  church  called 
5f.  Petef*8  ptkon,  though  amiiqirarfes  are  divided  in  their  opinions  on  thi^  head. 
(See  Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.  1.  5.  c.  11.)  The  Tullianum  was  long  the  only  prison 
in  Heme.    Jifvenat  eonrsidered  this  o»  a  mark  of  the  morab  of  the  people  :•*- 

'^  FeKces  proavomm  ata^s,  feliciadieas 
Sectfia,  q««e  quondam  sub  regi4Ni9|  a(qiis  tribam 
Viderunt  uno  contetartam  crarcere  Roinattr.^  Sat^  S«  n  SfS. 

XUxsXA.Z.Q.TX. 
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hundred  steps  led  to  the   Capitol  by  the  Tarpeian  rock. —  i.neCa-^ 
"  Turn  di versos  CapkolU  aditus  invadunt^  juxta  lucum  asyli,  p*^^^^* 
et  qua  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus  aditur/' 


At  the  noith^ea^t  side  of  this  hill^  at  what  is  now  called  Ma^  Sepulchre  of 
or/  di  Cam^  I  observed  the  remains  of  the  sepulchral  monument  ^  Bibdusr^*' 
of  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus^  which  is  thus  inscribed*'*-^ 


C.  POBUCJO   •   L.   F.  BIBVLO   •   A£D   •   PL.   HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQVE   .    CAVSA   .   SENATVS 
CONSVLTO    •    FOPVLIgVE   .    IVSSV    .   LOCVS 
MONVMENTO   .   gVO    .   IPSE   .   POSTEIEIQVE 
EIVS   .   INF^RRENTVR   .    PVBLICE    .  QATVS   •   EST. 

t 

This  monument,  when  erected,  had  lieen  without  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  was  properly  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Still  it 
was  a  singular  honour  conferred  on  Bibulus,  whoseems  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  0f  the  second  Punic  war,  though  I  cannot 
with  certainty  trace  his  ibistory.  Indeed  I  find  a  C.  Poblicius 
Bibulus  pro-qusestor  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Flaccus 
in  the  year  of  Rome  541 ,  and  tribune  of  tbe  people  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  the  year  544.  This 
monument  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  form  of  the 
characters  x)f  the  inscription  xleserve  the  attentioo  of  the  cu» 
rious.    It  is  published  by  Piranesi.* 

*Ant.Roin«Tom.£«  tab.  4aBd0«  r 
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II.  THE  PALATINE  HILL. 

The  Palatine  hill,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  centre  of 
the  seven  hills,  was  that  on  which  Romulus  founded  Rome ; 
it  was  the  Roma  Qtiadrata ;  but  in  the  sequel  it  served  only 
for  the  imperial  palace. 

It  is  a  trapezium  approaching  to  a  parallelogram: 

1400  f.  rom. 


The  side  AB  fronts  the  Circus  Maximus,  BD  the  Forum  Ro- 
marlum,  DC  the  via  Sacra,  and  CA  the  Celian  hill. 


Imperial  pa^ 
lace,  begun 
by  Augus- 
tus, and  fi- 
nished by 
pomitian* 


Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  many  buildings,  both  public 
and  private  stood  on  this  hill.  It  was  in  Hortensius's  house 
where  Augustus  first  dwelt*    But  that  having  been  consumed 
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by  fire,*  and  perhaps  thought  too  little  for  the  imperial  dig-  2.  The  FtHa^ 
nity,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  regular  plan  of  an  immense  *"*  * 
building.  He  executed,  however,  only  that  part  of  it  towards 
the  Celian  hill.  The  other  half,  towards  the  Forum,  was 
carried  on  by  Tiberius^  and  completed  by  Caligula.  But  as 
the  palace  had  suffered  much  from  fire,  at  different  times,  the 
whole  was  restored  and  rendered  more  magnificent  by  Domi- 
tian.  For  which  purpose  he  employed  the  architect  Rabirius, 
whose  talents  are  celebrated  by  Martial  i-f-^ 

"  Astra  polumque  tua  cepisti  mente,  Rabiri : 

Parrhasiam  mird  qui  struis  arte  domum/' 

» 

This  palace  is  JDost  advantageously  situated.     It  overlooks,'  it>  situatioiu 
in  a  manner,  the  city,  and  is  placed,  according  to  Vitruvjus, J 
in  the  most  healthful  position.     For  he  advises,  in  sQch  a  cli- 
mate as  Italy,  not  to  build  a  house  to  front  any  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass :  and  here  we  find  this  building 

flanked  by  them ;  for  the  line  SN  lies  south  and  north. 

•       •       • 

Few  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Romans  have  suf-* 
fered  more  than  the  imperial  palace,  from  length  of  time  and 
barbarous  hands.  Indeed  many  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen,  but  so  disjointed  and  defaced,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  almost  impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  a  plan,*  and 
much  more  so  an  elevation  of  it.     Such  an  undertaking,  how-  Described  bj 

Bianchini. 

*  Suet.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  5J.  t  Lib.  7«  ep.  A6.-— Vide  L  10.  ^Pf  71* 

I  Lib.  1.  c.  6f 
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3*  Tte  Pabf  ever,  ins  been  attempted  by  the  learned  Monsignor  Biandiini.* 
"^     *        He  died  before  his  work  was  finished,  and  several  articles  he 

no  doubt  intended  to  have  mentioned  are  wanting.  It  is  true, 
fas  does  not  oflEbr  to  give  plans  or  elevations  of  the  palace  as  it 
was  left  either  by  Augustus^  or  Tiberias,  or  Caligula,  but  only 
as  it  was  rest6red  and  improved  by  Domitian.  Although  this 
work,  which  is  full  of  ingenious  remarks,  does  not  give  us, 
perhaps,  the  real  plan  of  the  imperial  palace,  yet  it  gives  us  such 
an  one  as  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  may 
afibrd  many  useful  and  curious  hints  to  architects. 

Bianchini  divides  this  palace  into  two  parts.    The  half  which 

looks  towards  the  Celian  hill,  he  calls  Domus  Augustana,  and 

many  of  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  English 

See  Palatine    College,  and  convent  of  St.  Bonaventura.    The  other  hrif. 

No! Panels,  ''^hich  looks  towards  the  Forum,  he  calls  Domus  TUberiana, 

Ko.  5.      and  we  find  Its  rums  in  the  Farnese  gardens.     Each  of  these 

buildings  was  divided  into  several  courts  and  apartments 

Gardens  of         Between  these  two  buildings  were  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

They  stood  on  that  part  of  the  hill  now  belongmg  to  the 
Spada  family.  They  were  laid  out  by  Domitian  In  the  Assy- 
rian RNinner,  and  seem  to  answer  to  the  description  given  of 
those  of  Ahasuerus,  !n  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  i.  Perhaps  we 
have  the  plan  of  l!hese  gardens,  and  of  the  noble  haH,  or  tricli'* 
niunk,  that  stoo*  ?n  their  centre,  stiH  preserved,  in  one  of  the 
fragments  of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome,  executed  in  the  time 

^  Deir  Palazzo  de'  Cesarii  opera  postuma  di  Monsignor  Fraacesco  Bjfmcbini, 
Verouese,    Id  Verona,  per  Berno,  1738,  fol. 
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of  Septimkis  Severus,  and  which  are  now  placed  in  the  Capitol,  s.  The  Paia* 
This  fragment  is  marked  . .  dokaba  .  • ,  the  first  letter  a  having  '"^  ^  * 
been  Invoke  oflF.    Bellori^^  who  first  published  these  fragments, 
reckons  adonaea  the  same  as  Adonidis  Aula.    It  was  here 
that  Domitian,  according  to  PhilostratuSj-f  gave  audience  to 
Apollonius  Tyaneus,  that  celebrated  impostor. 

The  entry  to  the  gardens  seems  to  have  been  from  the  wtf 
Sacra.  The  end  towards  the  circus  was  terminated  by  a 
theatre,  which  Panvinius^j^  and  from  him  Bianchini  calls 
tbeatrum  Tauri.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  of  its  A  theatre, 
being  thus  named.  I  remember  no  theatre  built  by  Taurus. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  amphitheatre  built  by  Statilius^  Tau-- 
rus,  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  but  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  theatre  on  this  hill.  *  On  each  side  of  Ihe 
gardens  there  was  a  gymnasium,  dr  byppodttm,  for  exerdsd. 

The  palace  wa^  supplied  ivith  wster  ivomxht  Claudnh  aque<>  aaadian 
duct,  which  was  brought  over  the  Celian  hill ;  and  some  of  its  *'i"'^"**' 
arches  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Bonaventura. 

It  was  on  the  Palatine  hill  that  Augustus  built  the  temple  T^mpi.  of 
of  Apollo.    It  stood,  according  to  ESanchini,  a  little  beyond     ^  °* 
Titus's  triumphal  arch,  in  the  gardens  formerly  of  Ronconi, 
and  which  are  now  part  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bonaventura. 

*  Fragmenta  Vestigii  veteria  Roms.  Tftk.  XI.   They  have  since  been  re- 
published, in  smallj  by  PiiBoeai,  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1. 

< 

i*  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus^  1.  7*  c.  14^  and  L  8«  c«  £• 
%  De  Indis  Circensibus. 
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* 

2.  The  Paia-  On  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Augustus,  published  by  Ficoroni,* 

I  observe  9  temple,  which  is  reckoned  the  one  in  question. 
By  this  it  appears  to  Rave  been  a  rotondo,  with  an  open  portico, 
somewhat  like  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Bianchini  places  it  in  a 
square  court  ornamented  with  a  peristyle.  The  statues  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded  the  portico  ;•!-  and  op- 
posite to  them  their  husbands  on  horseback.  In  this  temple 
were  preserved  some  of  the  finest  works,  both  of  sculpture 
and  painting  of  the  celebrated  Greek  artists.  Here,  in  presence 
of  Augustus,  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace  was  sung  by 
twenty-seven  noble  youths,  and  as  many  virgins.  And  here 
the  emperor,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  often  assembled  the 
senate.  I 

libraries.  Contiguous  to  this  temple  were  the  Greek  and  Latin  libra- 

ries, formed  by  Augustus.  In  these  were  deposited  the  works 
of  the  most  elegant  writers.  They  were  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Apollo.  Horace,§  accusing  Celsus  of  plagiarism, 
says  he  copies  the  works  approved  of  by  the  Palatine  Apollo : 

» 

<'  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus,  multumque  monendus ; 
Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo." 

Caius  Julius  Higinus,  the  freedman  of.  Augustus,  and  an 
eminent  grammarian,  was  librarian  of  the  Palatine  library. || 

*  Le  Vest,  di  Roma,  1. 1.  c.  8.  '  f  Propertias,  I.  2.  eleg.  £1. 

X  Saet.  V.  Aug.  c.  £9.  §  Lib.  1.  epist.  3 

I  SuetoDios  de  illost.  Gramm.  c.  20. 
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In  the  year  i7ao,  digging  in  the  Farnese  gardens^a  most  2.  TheFaUn 
magnificent  hall  was  discovered.     It  had  been  concealed  by  A^^nlfi. 
the  roof  which  had  broken  down,  and  by  the  rubbish  of  the  ^"'  ^**'* 
adjacent  buildings  which,  h^  I^een  .carried  there#     See  its  plan 
and.  elevation  in  Bianchini.     It  was  aqo  palms  in  length,  and 
18a  in  breadth.     It:  was  ornamented  with  columns  of  giallo 
^ii/£t:a,  and .  other  precious  n^arbles.     Here  were  found  several 
colossal  statues  of  basalte.    And  indeed  the  very  fragments  of 
capitals  and  friezes,  still  to  be  ^een  in  the  Farnese  gardens, 
demonstrate  the  magnificence  of  this  halL     No  sooner  was^it 
fully  discovered  than  the  Farnese  family  robbed  it  of  all  its 
ornaments*     Bianchini  reckons  that  it  was  built  by  Domitian, 
andjserved  for  the  great  diamber  of  audience. 

Behind  this  hall  I  saw  baths,  which  had  been  finely  painted.  Baths. 
A  few  of  the  paintings  still  remaining  are  a  proof  of  it.  These 
surely  were  not  the  baths  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
for  Sextus  Roscius :  but  perhaps  they  are  those  to  which  Ca- 
ligula  endeavoured  to  escape,  when  he  Was  murdered  by  the 
captain  of  the  pretorian  guard,  in  an  unfrequented  corridor  that 
led  to  them,  as  related  by  the  historian  Josephus«* 

Bianchini  places  the  temple  of  Augustus  near  to  the  great  Temple  of 
hall,  on  a  line  with  that  of  Apollo.     I  am  rather  inclined  to  ^^8"sttt»- 
think,  that  the  temple  of  Augustus  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Forum;  since  it  was  over  that  temple  that 
Caligula  laid  his  bridge  to  join  the  palace  to  the  Capitol.*f 

•  De  Bello  Jud.  1. 19.  c.  1.  t  Suet.  V.  Calig.  c  23. 
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2.  The  Paia-  This  tcmplc  was  destroyed  by  fire,  before  the  time  of  Pliny  the 

tini  hilL  .  , 

elder. 

The  part  of  the  palace  towards  the  Forum  was  extended  by 
Caligula.*  He  so  contrived  it,  that  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  a  portico  to  his  imperial 
mansion.  He  thus  honoured  these  heroical  divinities,  by 
making  them  his  porters.  Here  he  used  to  sit,  in  his  mad  fits, 
to  be  seen  amidst  his  brother  deities,  and  to  be  adored  by  those 
who  came  to  him  about  business. 

Front  of  the  There  were,  no  doubt,  entries  to  the  palace  from  each  side  ; 
No'.  4.  but  the  principal  front  was  towards  th^m  Sacra.  Bianchini 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered  the  elevation  of  its  por- 
tico.  For  Servius,  the  ancient  commentator  of  Virgil,  says  that 
the  poet,+  under  the  namd  of  the  palace  of  Latinus,  really 
described  that  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  hill : — 

"  Tectum  augustum,  ingens,  centum  sublime  cohimnis, 
Urbe  fuit  summa/'  &a 

Now,  at  these  verses,  we  find  a  painting,  preserved  among 

the  fragments  of  the  Vatican  Virgil, J  of  a  portico,  with  dght 

« 

fluted  Corinthian  columns,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
This  Bianchini  supposes  to  have  been  copied  from  Augustus's 
palace,  as  that  building  probably  existed  when  these  paintings 

•  Suet.  V.  Calig.  c.  23.  t  -3Sn.  7.  v.  170. 

X  See  Sancto  Bartoli's  print  of  it,  in  '^  Anliquissimi  Virgiliani  Codicis  frag- 
menta,  et  piciarae  ex  bibUolheca  Vaticana/' 
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were  executed;  which  Mabillion*  reckons  to  be  prior  to  the  2.  ThePaia^ 
time  of  Constantine« 


tine  hilL 


To  render  the  ascent  to  the  palace,  from  the  via  Sacra^  more  Principal 
easy,  there  were  steps,  probably  extended  in  a  semicircular 
form,  before  the  portico,  but  so  low  that  even  horses  and 
carriages  could  go  up.  It  was  such  as  the  Italians  call  scala 
a  cordonata.  When  Plotina,  the  virtuous  wife  of  Trajan,  first 
mtered  the  imperial  palace,  she  stopped  on  the  staircase,  and, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  that  she  hoped  to  return  from  the 
palace  as  innocent  as  she  now  entered  it.*f  In  the  Theodosian 
code];  we  find  several  laws  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, — ^^  de 
annonis  civicis,  et  de  pane  gradili" — which  ordered  the  bread, 
their  liberality  gave  to  the  people,  to  be  publicly  distributed  on 
the  staircase.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  was  done  on  the 
steps  of  the  palace,  under  their  own  eyes. 

The  extent,  the  variety,  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  impe- 
rial palace  pronounced  it  the  habitation  of  the  masters  of  the 
world. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  mentioning  the  tem-  Temple  of 
pie  of  the  goddess  Firiplaca,  which  anciently  stood  on  the  Pa-     '"'^  *^ 
latine  hill.§    When  any  dispute  arose  between  husband  and 
wife,  they  repaired  to  this  temple,  and  after  exposing  their 
complaints   before   the   goddess,   all   their   differences   were 

*  Iter  Italicum,  p.  6l.  f  Dion.  Cassius,  iq  Trajano,  c.  15. 

X  L.l4t.  tit.  17.  ^  §  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

Y8 
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2.  The  Paia-  immediately  reconciled,  and  they  returned  home  in  friendship; 
t  .        pjj.^  .^  .g  ^1^^^  there  are  not  every  where  templea  that  can  pro- 
duce such  happy  effects ! 

Mr.  Gibbon*  f?ays,  that  «  the  epithet  Ftriplaca,  appeaser  of 
husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission  nod 
repentance  were  always  expected/*  ^  The.  celebrated  historiaQ 
seems  to  have  taken  this  idea  from  the  learned  Ludoyicus 
Vives.'f  Btit  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  fair  sex  SvHU  XfQ 
doubt,  easily  vindicate  their  own  rights;. nor  need  they  thp 
assistance  of  ray  rough  voice  to  do  sd.  r    . 

*  Roman  £mpire^  VoK  4.  p.  379*  4to. 

t  Treatise  on  the  duties  of  hasbands  to  their  wiyes^  I.  ^ 
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III.  THE  AVENTINE  HILL, 


Behind  the  Circus  Maximus  lies  the  Aventine  bill.  It  is  sur-  sec  Aven. 
rounded  by  the  circus,  the  .Tiber,  the  city  walls,  and  Cara-  pia^Jj/f^ 
calla's  baths.  Here  Remus  wished  to  build  the  new  city,  but. 
was  prevented  by  an  unpropitious  augury.  This  hill  was 
therefore  long  considered  as  unfortunate.  And  though  it  was 
inclosed  by  wails,  and  thus  added  tp  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius, 
yet  it  was  not  redeemed  {properly  within  the  pomomum  till  th^ 
reign  of  Claudius. 

On  the  Aventine  hill  were  many  temples  and  other  build- 
ings, of  which  Nardini*  has  given  us  a  list :  but  as  there  are 
now  no  remmns  of  them,  I  shall  not  give  myself  much  trouble 
to  fix  their  precise  situations.  At  present  a  few  churches  and 
vineyards  are  only  to  be  seen  here. 

Of  these  temples  that  of  Diana  -f  was  the  most  celebrated.  Temple  of 
It  was  built  by  Servius  Tullius  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  '*"** 
common  use  of  the  people  of  Latium  and  Sabina.  Here  they 
annually  assembled,  and,  after  sacrificing  to  the  goddess,  any 
disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  different  cities  were  ami- 
cably adjusted.  .The  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  rules  to  be 
observed  at  these  meetings,  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the 

t 

•  Roma  Ant.  1.  7.  *c.  7. 

*{*  Diana  was  the  same  as  Lapa :  hence  Ovid  says — 

*'  Luna  regit  menses,  hujus  quoque  tempora  mensis 
Finit  Aveniino  Luna  colenda  jugo.''    Fast,  K  3.  V*  883* 
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3.  The  A'CtU" 
tine  hill. 


No.]. 
No.  2. 


temple.*  This  political  institution  resembled  that  of  Ephesus, 
dedicated  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  same  deity.  Where 
this  temple  stood  is  quite  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  have 
placed  it  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  and 
others  where  we  see  that  of  St.  Prisca ;  but  Bufulini,  in  his 
map  of  Rome^-f  places  it  almost  on  the  centime  of  the  hill. 


TempU  of 
Juno. 


Another  remarkable  temple  that  stood  on  this  hill  was  that 
of  Juno,  vowed  to  her  by  Camillus  at  the  siege  of  Veii.  Her 
statue,  which  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  that  un- 
fortunate city,  was  preserved  here : 


€€ 


Nec  gens  ulla  tuos  aeque  celebrabit  honores.''  X 


The  situation  of  this  temple  is  equally  uncertain.  I  find,  in- 
deed, that  some  antiquaries  place  it  at  St.  Sabina.  The 
twenty-four  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  of  white  marble, 
fluted,  which  support  the  nave  of  this  church,  may  have  or-- 
namented  some  of  the  temples  that  stood  in  this  neighbours- 
hood. 


Temple  of 
Hercules. 
No.  3. 


Armilus* 
trum. 


Near  to  this  church  is  that  of  St.  Alexius,  lately  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Quirini.§  The  temple  of  Hercules  is 
by  some  writers  placed  here ;  for  near  to  it  was  found  the  sta- 
tue of  young  Hercules,  of  basalte,  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 
Others  reckon  that  this  had  been  the  situation  of  the  armilus^ 
trum^  from  an  inscription  likewise  found  here. 

'  *  DioD.  Hal.  1. 4.  c.  7*  sect.  5.  t  Republished  by  Nolli. 

^Virg.  ffin.  L  12.  v.  840. 
$  D.  Felix  Nerinius^  de  Templo  et  Coenobio  S.  S.  Bonifacii  et  Alexii. 
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SACRVM  •   MAG   .    VICI   .  ARMlLVSTRI   .♦ 

The  armilustrum^  was  an  annual  feast,;{;  at  which  the  sol*- 
diers,  in  armour,  were  purified.  They  sacrificed  and  danced 
round  an  altar,  perhaps  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  was  pro- 
bably here  that  the  Romans  deposited  their  arms;  for  they 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  them  but  in  time  of  war.  The  po- 
lished Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  thought  it  incompatible 
with  civil  government  to  wear  arms  in  time  of  peace.  If  dis- 
putes arose  between  man  and  man,  they  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  magistrate.  To  be  armed  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  deter «- 
mine  our  private  quarrels  with  the  sword,  are  customs  we  in- 
herit from  our  Gothic  and  Celtic  ancestors.  The  Germans 
were  always  armed. — **  Nihil  autem  neque  publicas  neque  pri- 
vatse  rei,  nisi  armati  agunt.''§ — ^The  absurd  and  barbarous 
method  of  deciding  questions  of  property  by  duel-,  seems  to 
have  been  early  practised  by  the  Celtic  nations.  Thus  we 
find  in  Spain,  about  the  54(Jth  year  of  Rome,  two  noblemen, 
cousin-germans,  deciding  by  the  sword  a  claim  for  the  prin** 
cipality  of  the  city  of  Ibis.  And  though  Scipio  desired  to 
settle  their  dispute  amicably,  they  refused  to  do  so,  saying— 
'^Nec  alium  deorum  hominumve,  quam  Martem  se  judicem 
habituros  esse/'  \\ 


Z.  Th€  Aven- 

tine  hilU 


The  cave  of  Cacus,  that  famous  robber,  is  supposed  to  have  caveof  Ca.; 
stood  between  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  river.  According  ^^ 


*  Lucio  Fauno.  1.  S.  c.  I. 

\  It  was  on  the  xiv*  cal.  Novem, 

QT.Liy.  ].«8,  C.21 


t  Var.  Ling.  Lat.  5.  3. 

§  Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  IS* 


^ 
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3.  The  Attn-  to  Livv*  he  was  a  shepherd : — «  Pastor  accolk  ejus  lod,  nomine 
*"*  *  •         Cacus,  ferox  viribus/' — And  Virgil  -f  makes  him  the  son  of 

Vulcan,  or  the  god  of  fire : 

'^Huic  monstro  Vulcanus  erat  pater/' 

But,  stripped  of  his  poetical  appellation,  perhaps  Cacus  was  a 
blacksmith,  who  had  a  forge  on  the  side  of  the  Aventine  hill. 

Priorato  of         Joining  to  the  convent  of  St.  Alexius,  I  saw  the  church  of  St. 

Malta.  ® 

No. 4.       Mary,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Malta;  which,  with  its 

little  beautiful  villa,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Priorato^ 

From  hence  we  efijoyed  a  most  advantageous  view  both  of 

3]!e"D«i^Bo.  Ro™®  ^^d  of  the  Campagnia.  The  temple  of  the  Dea  Bona  is 

n^  reckoned  to  have  stood  here  :  it  was  consecrated  by  the  vestal 

Claudia,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Au-^ 
gustus. 

Temple  of         Publius  Victor  mentions  the  temple  of  his  on  the  Aventine 

I  sis 

hill.  The  curious  table  of  basalte,  covered  with  Egyptian 
hierogl3rphics,  found  here  A.  D.  1709,  and  published  by 
Ficoroni,  %  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  this  temple.  Apuleius§ 
has  given  a  description  of  the  feasts  of  Isis,  as  performed  at 
Rome,  and  which  the  Romans  had  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
when  they  introduced  her  worship  into  Italy.  These  ceremo- 
nies were  so  indecent  that  her  priests  and  votaries  were  for  some 
time  banished  from  Rome.  Juvenal, ||  with  bis  usual  energy, 
represents  the  temples  of  Isis  as  places  of  prostitution :— - 

*  T.  Liv.  1.  U  c.  7.  t  ^n.  8.  v.  198.  J  Vest  di  Roma,  1. 1.  c.  12. 

§  Lib.  1 1  II  Saljr.  6.  v.  488. 
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■  ui]  '^^  Jamque  expectatur  in  hortis,  s. The  Avm-^ 

Avt  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacrariaf  knas/'  tmehiL 


In  a  vineyard,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits^  near  to   Atrium  Li- 
the church  of  St.  Prisca,  I  observed  some  ancient  walls,  orna-  ^^'^iJo.%. 
mented  with  niches,  which  some  antiquaries  reckon  to  have 
been  part  of  tl^  Atrium  UbertaUs. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill. 

Beiow  the  Aventine  hill,  along  the  side  of  the  river,  were  the   Magazinej 
salt  works,  public  granaries  and  magazines  of  different  kinds,   riw.^"^*"** 
Some  vestiges  of  these  buildings  still  remain.  Perhaps  they  were      n®*  ^• 
some  of  those  magazines  erected  by  Alexander  Severus,  where 
creditors  might  safely  deposit  the  pledges  of  their  debtors.    For 
by  so  doing,  if  any  accident  happened  to  the  pledge,  the  loss 
fell  on  the  debtor,  and  the  creditor  had  still  his  personal  action 
against  him  for  the.  value.*    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
port  where  ships  unloaded  their  cargoes ;  for  many  columns 

» 

and  fragments  of  precious  marbles  have  been  found  here :  in- 
somuch that  the.  modem  Romans  call  it  la  marmorata.'f 

Behind  these  buildings,  on  the  plain,  is  Monte  Testaccio,  or  Monte  Ta- 

taccio. 

"^This  is  clearly  pointed  out.  Cod.  1.  4«  tit,  24.  sect.  9.— Pignus  id  bonis 
debitoris  permanere,  ideoque  ipsi  perire  in  dubium  non  venit.  Cum  igitur  adse- 
Teras  in  liorreispignoradeposita,  consequens  est,  secundum  jus  perpetuum  pigi^o- 
ribus  debitori  pereuntibus  (si  tamen  in  horreis^  quibus  et  alii  solebant  publice  ulij 
res  depositas  sint)  personalem  actionem  debiti  reposcendi  causa  integram  te 
habere.'' 

t  Ficoroni,  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  1.  c.  22. 
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3.  Tie  Aven-^  Motis  Testaceusy  or  Doliolum.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  ar- 
tificial hill,  made  up  of  broken  pots,  bricks,  and  all  sorts  of 
potter's  ware.  It  is  about  two  hundred  palms,  high;  its  great- 
est  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty  palms ;  and  its  circum- 
ference five  hundred  and  ninety  paces.  I  find  no  mention 
made  of  this  hill  by  ancient  authors.*  The  antiqviaries  have 
assigned  different  reasons  how  it  came  to  be  formed.  The 
most  probable  one  is,  that  it  had  been  the  potters*  field,  whose 
broken  pots,  &c.  have,  in  process  of  time,  formed  a  great  part 
of  this  hill ;  and  which  has  been  increased  by  the  rubbish 
Cellars  re-  brought  from  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cellars, 
cM.^  ^       surprisingly   cold,   have  been  cut  out  of  this  hill,  where  the 

Romans  keep  large  quantities  of  wine.  Some  have  ascribed 
this  great  cold  to  the  wind  playing  through  the  vacuities  or 
crevices  of  the  pots  :^  and  others  to  particular  salts  in  this 
ground,  with  which  it  is  impregnated  :  salts,  perhaps,  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  spot,  but  distilled  from  the  pots,  bricks,  &c. 
T*his  curious  subject  surely  deserves  to  be  attentively  exa- 
mined by  the  naturalists.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  some  thermometrical  observations,  made  in  one  of 
these  cellars,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

*  Iq  a  lease  of  a  vineyard,  A.  D.  \256,  pablished  by  Nerini  (de  Teoiplo  S. 
Alexii,  p.  4S8.}  this  hill  is  called  Mons  de  Palio*  Because  the  races,  named 
Corsa  del  Palio,  wese  run  here,  till  Paul  '2d  built  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  from 
which  time  these  diversions  have  been  exhibited,  during  the  last  eight  days  of 
the  Carnival,  in  the  street  from  thence  called  il  Corso» 

t  M.  de  Saussure  ascribes  this  cold  to  a  current  of  air,  like  that  which  issues 
from  the  grottos  at  Cesi,  called  bocchi  dei  vcnti.  Letter  to  Sir  William  Hamil 
too,  K.  B.  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Janvier,  1776. 
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August  a6th,  176a.  3.  TkeAven. 

A  thermometer  divided,  according  to  the  scale  of  M.  de  '*"**'^- 
Reaumure,  being  taken  into  one  of  the  cellars,  under  Monte 
Testaccio^  the  mercury,  in  the  several  stations,  to  which  it  was 
removed,  stood  at  the  underwritten  degrees.  . 

Degrees  above  the 
freezing  point. 

The  thermometer  being  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cellar,  within  the  arch,  and  resting  on  the  ground,  the 
mercury  stood  at        -------     la 

In  the  same  place,  the  thermometer  being  suspended 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  at  -  -     13 

In  the  same  place,  but  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
arch,  it  marked        ---^*         --  -^5 

The  thermometer  being  placed  within  the  vault,  about 
half  way  from  the  door- way  to  the  farther  extremity,  and 
suspended  about  seven  feet  high,  the  mercury  stood  at         15 

In  the  same  place,  on  the  ground        •        -  -        11 

The  thermometer  being  removed  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave,  and  suspended  as  before  -         .     i^     . 

In  the  same  place,  on  the  ground        -  -  -     10 

N.  B.  This  is  the  temperature  of  the  cave  of  the 
observatory  at  Paris. 

The  mercury,  when  the  thermometer  was  carried  into 
the  open  air,  but  in  the  shade,  was  at  -        -        -    21 

And  when  placed  in  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  a  brisk 
f^ind,  it  was  at  -  -  -  -  *    ^5 

The  mean  heat  of  Rome  is  about  la""  5 

Paris      -      -    9   1 
London      -       8   6 


^ 
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s,  Tkf  Aven-       From  these  several  observationg  it  appears,  first,  that  the 

greatest  degree  o£  oolct  in  the  cellar  ia  nea»6st  the  gv6urid. 


sdly.  That  the  cold  diminishes  tiie  nearer  3^u  a|:^)roaeh  to 
the  entrance. 

From  hence  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 

Firsts  that  the  cold  in  the  cellar  does  not  pfroceed  frortr  ady 
cdid  air  being  introduced^  or  filtered  through  innumerable  ere- 
vices,  as  has  been  imaginod;  because  in  that  case>  the  cokl 
would  .certainly  be^  more -sensible  at  the  first  discharge  from 
them,  that  is  at  the  top  of  the  vault,  whereas  it  is  iiMleed  there 
in  a  lesis  degree  than  below^ 

Secondly,  that  the  cold,  proceeding  only  from  an  exclusion 
of  the  warmer  air,  is  greater  at  the  farther  distance  from  the 
door^  because  some  warmer  air  must  enter  there,>  and  loses  its 
deg^e  x)f  warmth  as  it  advances  into  the  cellar. 


Thirdly,  that  the  sensible  stream  of  cold,  which  is  so 
markabte  at;  the  .entrance  of  the  cellar,  and  even  at  some  dis- 
taru^S  from  it,  •  does  not  proceed  from  any  curretit  of  air  patss-^ 
ing  thrwgk  tbe  iceilar^  from  die  insterstices  abovementiolned, 
bu^Js  really  no  more  than  the  volume  of  cold  air,*  which  was 
in  the  cellar,  forcing  its^ws^.  fromr  thenace  by  theixtttom  of  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  driving-  before  it  the  warmer  ex- 
terior air^  which  being  lighter^  must  yield  to  its  efibrt :  whilst 
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on  the  contrary  this  latter,  to  replace  the  vacuum,,  which  would,  s.  The^Aven^ 
Otherwise  remaiir  tn^the  cellar,  flows  into  it,  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  opening. 

That  these  two  currents  are  real,  seems  natural  to  imagine, 
both  from  the  difference  of  tl|e  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the 
several  heights,  as  mentioned  in  the  observations  made  at  the 
door;  and  even  from  the  sensation  of  an  observer,  standinjz 
there^  who  will  feel  the  cold  far  more  sharp  on  his  legs  than 
upwards. 


#     « •« 


V.         ^.  ■    ^.        .  ■  :  f     w 


And  that  two  such  currents  of  the  same  fluid,  in  the  same 
opening,  may  subsist,  is  demonstrable  to  any  one  who  wil^l 
make  the  experiment,  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  the  door- 
way  between  the  two  rooms,  where  the  air  is  warmed  in  dif- 
ferent  degrees.    The  flame  will  be  seen  to  incline  towards  the , 
warmer  room,  when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  door- way; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  the  cooler,  when  placed  to-  ^ 
wards  the  top;  whic|i  can  proceed  from  nothing  else  but  the. 
force  of  the  stream  of  air,  which  carries  the  flame  with  it: 
that  from  the  colder  room,  being  heavier,  takes  the  lower  part^ 
whilst  the  lighter  floats  at  the  top,  and  passes  into  the  room 
which  the  other  has  abandoned.     And  this  effect  will  continue 

,.  .       -        .  V      •  •  '1*1.  '      .  •»         '  •' 

to  be  observable  till  the  temperature  of  the  two  rooms  become 
equal,  which  it  will  in  some  little  time  do ;  the  warm  and  cold  . 
air  mixings  in  the  nature  of  all  fluids,  and  forming  a  degree  of 
temperature  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two  when  separate^ 
Thus  supposing  the  warmer  room  to  be  heated  to  forty  de- 
greesy  and  the  colder  to  twenty  only;  the  two  being  laid 
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3.  TkeAven-  together,  the  temperature  will  appear,  after  some  reasonable 

tine  hill*  .  ^     i        i  •  « 

time,  to  be  thirty  degrees. 


Caracalla's 
baths. 


Greneral  re« 
marks  on 
bathing. 


'  On  the  plain  below  the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to  the  Celian 
hills,  are  the  remains  of  Antoninus  Caracalla's  baths. 

Bathing  was  long  practised  by  all  the  eastern  nations. 
They  considered  it  as  an  act  of  religion,  as  well  as  tending  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  They  reckoned  it  a  profanation 
to  sacrifice  to  their  gods  till  they  had  purified  themselves  by 
bathing.  The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  seems  to 
have  discouraged  the  use  of  public  bathing :  because  it  did  not 
admit  the  ablution  of  the  body  as  a  means  to  purify  the  soul. 
Besides,  continency  having  become  a  virtue,  Christianity  pro- 
scribed every  thing  offensive  to  it.  Nor  do  I  find  that  any 
public  baths  were  built  at  Rome,  from  the  time  that  Christia- 
nity became  the  established  religion  of  the  empire.  Such  was 
the  light  in  which  the  primitive  Christians  considered  promise 
cuous  bathing. 


lutroduction 
of  baths. 


Before  Asiatic  luxury  was  known  at  Rome,  the  Romans  had 
no  other  baths  than  the  Tiber,  which  served  to  wash  off  the 
dust  and  sweat  they  contracted  in  their  manly  exercises,  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  Baths  were  long  confined  to  the  rich. 
It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  that  these  magnificent 
buildings,  called  iberma^  were  erected  for  public  use.  Vitru- 
vius,  who  wrote  under  Augustus,  did  not  live  to  see  these 
tbermc^f  and  has  therefore  only  described  to  us  the  Grecian 
palastra,  or  gymnasia;   whereas  the  former  seem  to  have 
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been  an  improvement  on  the  latter,  and  were  calculated  as   3.  TheAvtn- 
well  for  pleasure  as  use,  and  for  the  exercises  of  the  mind  as  '"^^'^^• 
well  as  of  the  body. 

The  tberm^9  besides  the  different  baths  properly  so  called,  The  Roman 
contained  not  only  places  necessary  for  the  pentathlic  games, 
viz.  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  disk,  darting,  wrestling, 
and  boxing;*  but  likewise  for  the  more  gentle . exercises  of 
the  ball,  and  walking,  whether  in  the  sun  or  shade.  Here  too 
the  learned  found  books,  and  convenient  buildings  in  which 
they  assembled,  to  read  their  compositions,  harangue,  dispute, 
and  instruct  the  youth.  Horace,*!*  indeed,  who  never  recited 
his  works  but  to  his  friends,  and  that  even  with  reluctancy, 
condemns  the  vanity  of  those  poets,  who  used  to  repeat  theirs 
in  the  public  forum  and  baths : — 


^<  Non  recjto  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus ; 
Non  ubivis,  cprainve  quibuslibet,  in  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi ;  quique  lavantes : 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus/' 

Although '  bathing  was  prescribed  by  physicians  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  yet  the  principal  use  of  the  baths  was  to  clean 
the  body,  after  exercise  -and  before  supper;  which  was  the 

*  Besides  the  simple  pentathlic  games,  the  ancients  had  two  others  more  vio- 
lent formed  out  of  them,  viz.  the  pancratium,  which  was  composed  of  wrestling 
and  boxins:,  and  the  pentathlon,  in  which  the  whole  of  these  exercises  were 
united.  These  two  were  a  severe  study,  and  were  commonly  practised  by  pro- 
fessed gladiators. 

i*  L.  1.  sat.  4«  V.  74. 
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3.  TheAtm-  more  necessary,  as  the  old.  Romans  made  little  use  of  linen 
^^  '  *        next  their  skin.     Besides/ bathing  removed  lassitude  from  the 

body,  and  disposed  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their 

convivial  entertainments. 


Expence  of 
bathing. 


Tlnfteof 
bathing. 


The  common  expence  of  bathing  seems  to  have  been  a 
quadrans]  the  fourth  of  an  as,  which  is  about  our  halfpenny. 
Hence  the  lowest  of  the  people  could  easily  afl&rd  this  ex- 
pence.    In  the  time  of  mourning  only,  whether  private  or, 

'  ■  <      «  -  *  * 

public,  they  abstained  from  the  pleasure  of  bathing:  the  words 
squalor  and  sordes  were  therefore  used  for  mourning.  BoySi 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  seem  to  have  been  bathed  gratis: 

"  Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur."* 

The  rich,  indeed,  had  their  baths  tinged  with  safiron  and 
odoriferous  herbs ;  and  after  bathing,  had  their  bodies  rubbed 
with  oils  and  ointments  of  an  incredible  value.  These  oils  no 
doubt  softened  the  skin,  and  made  it  firmer,  as  well  as  more 
pliable. 

When  the  baths  were  sufficiently  heated,  which  was  dQn^  at 
a  particular  hour  in  the  evening,  a  bell  was  rung  to  advertise 
those  who  intended  to  use  them;  otherwise  they  could  have, 
cold  water  only : 

'<  Redde  pilam :  sonat  aes  thermarum.    Ludere  pereis  ? 
Virgine  vis  sola  lotus  abire  domura."'f  ^ 


*  Javen.  Sat  £.  v.  152. 


t  Mart  1. 14.  ep.  l6S. 
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The  baths  were  under  the  inspection  of  officers,  authorized  3.  TheAxfen- 
by  the  magistrates  to  regulate  their  police.     They  had  ser-   p^iceofthe 
vants  under  them,  called  halnearii  serviy  to  whom  various  of-   ^^^^* 
fices  were  assigned*    Some  had  the  care  of  the  furnaces,  others 
of  the  dressing  rooms,  the  bathing  rooms,  &c.    If  bathers  em- 
ployed any  of  these  public  servants,  to  rub  them  down  in  the 
bath,  with  the  instrument  named  strigilis,  to  anoint  them  with 
oil,  or  to  give  them  any  other  assistance,  they  rewarded  them 
for  it;  because  those  who  paid  the  quadrans  only  were  entitled 
to  no  service. 


Modesty  did  not  permit  the  two  sexes  to  bathe  together.   Baths  for  th^ 

^  ^  ^  different 

Hence  one  side  of  the  baths  was  allotted  to  the  men,  and  the  sexes, 
other  to  the  women.  However,  we  find  that  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  caused  baths  to  be  built  solely  for  the  use  of 
women.^  And  such  was  the  regard  the  Romans,  during  the 
republic,  paid  to  modesty^  that  a  father  did  not  -bathe  with  his 
son,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  nor  a  father-in- 
law  with  his  son^in-law.*f  Indeed  in  the  licentious  times  of 
the  empire,  men  and  women  seem  to  have  bathed  promis- 
cuously  together.  But  this  indecency  was  always  forbid  by 
the  good  emperors,  particularly  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, under  the  penalty  of  divorce,  and  confiscation  of  their 
portions. 

•  See  Viminal  hill. 

t  ''  Nostro  qoidem  more  cam  parentibas  puberes  filii,  cam  soceris  generi 
non  layantur.  Retinenda  est  igitur  hajns  generis  v^recondia,  praoisertim  Datura 
ipsa  magistra  et  dace.''  Cic*  de  Offic.  1. 1.  c.  35.-^Vide  VaL  Mas*  K  2*  c*  1« 
sect.  ?• 
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3.  TieJvm- 
tine  hill* 
TJbe  struc- 
ture of  lyiths 
to  be  after' 
wards  exa« 
mined. 


As  the  Roman  baths  resembled  each  other  in  their  principal 
parts,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  of  Caracalla.  as  I 
intend  to  examine  particularly  those  of  Dioclesian,  whose  re- 
mains are  the  most  considerable,  and  which  I  flatter  myself  will 
give. a  distinct  idea  of  this  curious  subject 


Magnifi- 
cence of 
these  baths* 


The  baths  of  Caracalla  were  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
magnificent  of  these  buildings*  According  to  Eusebius,  they 
ware  built  in  the  fourth  ye^r  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  917th  of 
the  Christian  sera.  He  did  not^  however,  build  the  porticos : 
these  were  begun  by  Decius,  and  finished  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  Although  now  in  ruins^  they  still  demonstrate  their 
former  grandeur.  We  are  told,  that  there  were  one  thousand 
six  hundred  marble  seats,  besides  the  lahra^  or  bathing  tubs  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  for  the  use  of  those  who  bathed  hem* 
Two  of  these  labra^  of  granite^  serve  for  the  fountains  in  the 
piazza  Famese. 


The  Farnese 
Hercules. 


Many  of  the  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  preserved  in  the  Far- 
nese palace^*  had  ornamented  Caracalla'si baths:  particularly 
the  celebrated  Hercules*  This  statue  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules.  It  is  the  work  of  Glycon^ 
the  Athenian,^  and  is  justly  reckoned  a ,  model  of  masculine 
strength.  Horace  %  might  have  alluded  to  this  statue,  when  he 
says  — 

"  Invicti  membra  Glyconis." 

*  Those  Dol9k.^qrki.of;ari,  I  am  informed,  are  now  canried  toNaples^bj 
order  of  .hn  Sidlian  majeety. 
t  It  IB  inscribed— FATKOK  a0HNaio£  £noiH2i.  :|:  Epist*  1*  y.  dO» 
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Hctcttles  is  here  restkig  from  one  of  Ms  labours.  Whetheir  s.TheAten^ 
the  sculptor  could  have  represented  strength  better  in  action,  ^*^^^^* 
than  he  has  done  at  rest,  as  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
eloiqaent  vptit€r*,*  I  shall  not  decide.  Strength  1$  here  w6n- 
derfully  expres^d:  and  perhaps  it  shows  tttoie  gi^niu^  in  the 
artist  to  have  done  so  at,  rest  than  in  action.  P!ef mil  me  only 
to  €t>servey  thatt  this  statue  was  liot  lAterided  to  have  been 
ftlatced,  as  it  now  is,  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  levd 
with  the  eye;  It  should  have  been  placed  in  an  open  gallery, 
perhaps  thirty  or  thirty^-fivef  feet  high,  and  seen  from  the 
street,  ot  fif'om  a  6ourt  This  is  ^Videht  ffom  the  muscles  of 
the  breast  ahd  belly  being  so  much  swelled ;  but  wl^ch  would 
appear  in  thdr  just  prqx)rtion  were  they  thus  viewed  i 
whereas  the  nfhiscleS  of  the  back  part  of  the  statue,  whidi  w^re 
te  be  seen  h^r,  by  those  who  passed  along  the  gallery,  are  in 
theit  natural  stiate,  and  not  exaggerated  like  those  in  front 
The  portion  of  the  head,  bending  forward,  adds  weight  to 
this  observation.  Had  a  modern  but  inaccurate  traveller -f  ad-^ 
verted  to  this  drcumstance,  he  mighty  without  blaming  the 
great  artist,  have  easily  accounted  for  the  disproportion  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  back  and  fore  pai^s,  of  this  noble  statue.  Few 
of  the  ancient  statues  are  preserved  entire.  Thus  the  legs 
of  this  Hercules  are  restored  by  Guglidmo  della  Porta :  and 
though  the  real  ones  were  afterwards  found,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  aiie  hiM  at  the  villa  Borghese,  the  modern  were  so  well 
proportioned  and  executed,  that  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti 

*  Dr.  Moore's  View  of  Manners  in  Italy,  Vol*  8.  pt  11« 
t  Sharp's  Letters  from  Italy.    Letter  15; 
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5.  The  Awn'  advised  not  to  change  them;  in  order  to  show,  perhaps,  the 
'""  '""'        merit  of  modem  artists  * 


The  Toro.  Here  too  stood  the  surprising  group,  now  at  the  Farnese  pa- 

lace, cut  out  of  one  piece  of  marble,  called  the  Toro,  which 
was  brought  from  Rhodes,  and  is  the  work  of  ApoUoniuis  and 
Tauriscus,  renowned  sculptors.*f  It  had  belonged  to  Asinius 
PoUio.  It  represents  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  sons  of  Lycus 
Jung  of  Thebes,  tying  Dirc^  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull,  in 
order  to  precipitate  her  into  the  sea;  in  revenge  for  having 
enticed  their  father  to  marry  her,  and  to  divorce  their  mother 
Antiopa.  This  vast  group  has  indeed  been  repaired  by  Gio- 
yanfH  Battista  Blanch! ;  and  many  parts  of  it  are  modern: 
viz.  the  head  and  arms  of  Dirc^ ;  the  head  and  arms  of  An- 
tiopa ;  the  statues  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  except  the  bodies 
and. one  leg;  and  the  legs  and  cord  of  the  bulL  But  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  superior  merit  of  what  is  antique,  from 
the  modem  additions,  in  this  wonderful  monument. 

*  Before  this  statae  was  carried  to  Naples,  the  modern  legs  were  taken  away, 
and  replaced  by  its  own  ancient  ones ;  which  being  of  uniform  style  of  sculpture 
with  the  whole,  adds,  I  am  told^  to  its  beauty,  and  does  not  justify  the  partial 
opinion  of  the  great  modern  artist. 

f  Plin.  1.  36.  c.  5. — ''  Zethus  et  Amphion  ac  Dirc^  et  taunis,  vinculuroque, 
ex  eodem  lapide,  Rhodo  advecta,  opera  Apollonii,  et  Taurisci.  Parentnm  ii 
certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem  videri  professii,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemi* 
dorum/'— -That  is,  they  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  Artemidorus,  and  scholars  of 
Menecrates. 
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IV.  THE  CELIAN  HILL. 

The  Celian  bill  is  lone:  and  narrow.     It  extends  from  the  See  CeiUn 

^7  I'll  I        I  Vf 

south  side  of  the  Colosseo  to  the  gate  of  St.  John,  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  valley  that  separates  it  from  the  Esquiline 
hill ;  on  the  west,  south,  and  east,  by  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aventine  hill  and  the  city  walls. 

This  hill  was  formerly  called  Querquetulanus  from  the  num- 
ber of  oaks  [quercus)  that  grew  here.  But  it  was  afterwards 
named  Calius,  from  Caeles  Vibenna,  an  Hetruscan  leader,  who 
settled  on  it  with  his  men,  whom  he  brought  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans, A  fire  that  happened  on  this  hill,  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius, had  almost  given  it  the  name  of  Augustus:  because  a 
statue  of  Tiberius,  placed  in  the  house  of  Junius,  a  senator, 
was  respected  by  the  flames,  when  every  thing  else  was  con- 
sumed.* 


The  road  up  to  the  Celian  hill,  from  the  side  opposite  to  Clivus  Scau- 
the  Palatine,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  formerly.     It  was  called     *  no.  i. 
Clivus  Scauri. 


On  the  right  hand  of  this  road,  the  Anician  family  had  a  Anician  ft- 

house^  in  which  Gregory,  named  the  Great,  son  of  Gordianus  No.  2. 

Anicius  and  St.  Silvia,  was  born,  -f     He  converted  this  house  *    ^egoiy. 
into  a  convent,  about  the  year  573  of  the  christian  sera,  and 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  1. 4.  c.  64,  Q5.  t  Vita  di  S.  Silvia,  per  Alberto  Cassio. 


4.  TieCe-      dedicated  it  to  St.  Andrew.    The  monks,  however,  of  the 
^^  '  '         middle  age,  changed  its  name^  and  gave  it  that  of  its  founder, 

Sn  Gregory. 

St.  John  and       On  the  left  hand  of  the  sam6  road/  i^i  the  church  dedicated 

Ptful. 

No.  3.       to  the  two  brothers  John  and  Palil,  which  is  said  to  have  been 

their  own  house,  ih  which  they  were  put  to  death,  by  order 

of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Under  the  steeple  of  this  convent,  and 

running  along  the  garden  tohvards  the  Cplosseo,  I  saw  the  re- 

A  remark-     main  of  a  noblc  portico.     This  is  commonly  called  the  Curia 

No?!^^^  of  Tuliud  HostiMus.  We  haVe  ortly  to  observe  the  Done  and 
Ciorimhian  arehitetttire  with  which  it  is"  prnamented,  to  pro* 
frounce  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  kirigs;  who  knew  only  the 
simple  Tmcan.  The  anticjuai-ies  would  have*  gained  more  cre- 
dit had  they  made  it  the  house  of  Vectilianas,  to  which  Com- 
modus  retired;  and  where  he  was  sufibcated  by  the  gladiator 
Narcissus,*  Alberto  Cas8io,*f  having  carefully  examined  this 
portico,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  side  of  a  parallelogram 
which  had  been  a  reservoir  of  water,  erected  by  Vespasian  for 
the  use  of  his  amphitheatre.  He  even  gives  us  a  calculation 
of  the  quantity  of  water  it  could  have  contained.  The  amphi- 
theatre, no  doubt,  was  often  used  as  a  nautnacbia,  much 
water  was  therefore  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Titus,  who 
finished  the  amphitheatre  begun  by  his  father,  among  the 
shows  he  exhibited  there,  gave  naval  comhits.X  On  the  con- 
trary, Piranesi  calls  this  ruin  the  Nytnpbeum  of  Nero;  and» 
from  his  inventive  genius,  he  has  traced  a  very  el^ant  plan 

*  Lampridios  in  Commod,  f  Cone  deli'  acqiie,  parts. 

X  Dion.  Cas.  1. 66. 
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of  it.*    Such  is  the  uncertainty  that  often  attends  the  study  4.  ru  Ce^ 
of  the  Roman  antiquities ! 


lian  hilL 


On  the  Celia^n  bill  many  remains  of  aqueducts  are  to  bp  Aqueducts. 
sepn.  Before  the  time  of  Nero,  this  hill  was  watered  by  the 
Martian,  Julian,  and  Tepulan  aqueducts.  But,  in  order  to 
supply  his  golden^bouse  more  plentifully  with  water,  he  brought 
the  aqua  Claudia  along  this  hill.  The  aqueducts,  near  to  the 
church  pf  St.  Stephen,  are  no  doubt  part  of  this  work  of  Nprp. 
They  had  been  repaired  by  different  emperors,  particularly 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Caracalla  continued  a 
branch  of  this  aqueduct,  from  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
where  Nerp's  arches  en4^,  to  his  baths-  below  the  Avjentine 
bill. 

;  Of  the  antiquities  tp  be  aeen  pn  this  hill,  the  church  of.St.  Temple  of 

01       A' 

3tephePs  frpm  its  figure  called  in  rotondo^  is  the  npiost  remark-  no!  6.* 
a^ble.  This  ancient  buU(^ing  seenis  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Simplicius,  who  reigned  from 
A«  D;  464  to  433.  Mdny  of  the  antiquaries,  without  exami- 
nation, copying  one  another,  call  this  the  temple  of  Faunus, 
the  same  as  the  Grecian  Pan.  It  is  not  probable  that  $0  large 
a  building  should  have  been  erected  to  a  rustic  deity.  Fron<« 
tinus,*f  describing  the  aqueduct  brought  along  this  hill  by 
Nero,  says — "  sed  postquam  Nero  imperator  Claudiam,  opere 
arcuato  altius  exceptam,  usque  ad  templum  Divi .  Claudii  per- 

*  AdI.  Rom.  Tome  1.  tav.  4I« 

t  De  aquflBcioctibas,  art  76*  p«  145.  ed.  Poleni,  1722.  4to. 
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r  ^1^/P'  duxit,  ut  inde  distribueretur,  priores  non  ampliat*,  [the  Mar- 
tian and  Julian]  sed  omissae  sunt :  nulla  enim  castella  adjecit, 
sed  iisdem  usus  est,  quorum,  quamvis  mutata  aqua,  vetus  ap- 
pellatio  mansit/' — ^Now,  as  it  is  found,  upon  an  accurate  sur- 
vey, that  these  arches  extended  exactly  to  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  notwithstanding  Nardini's  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
we  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  conclude  that  this 
was  the  temple  of  Claudius :  a  temple  which  was  begun  by 
Agrippina,  but  destroyed  by  Nera,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian.  It  has  been  often  repaired  and  altered,  whereby 
its  ancient  form  is  much  disfigured ;  but  still  the  columns  that 
support  it  are  a  proof  of  its  former  magnificence. 

Maceiiura  Publius  Victor  places  the  Macdlum  magnum'^  on  the  Celian 

magnum.       j^jj^     The  church  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  taken,  by  some  an- 

tiquaries,  for  this  building.  I  observe  the  Macellum  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  (brass)  of  Nero.  It  is  a  tbolus^  surrounded 
with  a  square  portico,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  that  emperor. 
I  likewise  see  a  building,  inscribed  Macellum,  on  the  ancient 
marble  plan  of  Rome.-f  But  the  figure  of  this  building,  as 
well  on  the  medal  as  on  the  plan,  seems  very  different  from 

^  The  Macellum  seems  not  to  have  been  limited  to  a  butchery,  but  a  general 
market  for  every  thtug  necessary  for  the  table.  Heuce  Terence  makes  Gnatho 
aay — 

'*  Dtnn  base  loquimur,  interea  loci  ad  macellum  ubi  advenimus; 
Concurrunt  Iseti  mi  obviam  cupedinarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores,  aucupes.*' — 

Panuct^us,  Act  ii.  sp.  ^/ 
t  Tab,  XI, 


o 
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St.  Stephen  B  rotondo,    Perhaps  the  Macelkm  stood  at  the  -*.  Tke  Ce. 
side  of  the  C^lian  opposite  to  the  Patathie  hill  ^ 

The  villa  Mattti,  a  Htde  to  the  west  42if  ^thls  church,  is  sup-   Domitmn's 

micaaurea. 

posed  to  have  been  Hie  castrum  feregrintaimm.    It  6€»m^  to       No.  7- 
have  been  here  that  Domitian  built  his  cel^ttted  coMncUlum^ 
called  the  mica  aurea.     Martial,^  perhaps  entertained  in  it  by 
the  emperor,  has  descrlbe^lts  situatidn  as  well  as  its  luxuries : 

"  Mica  vocor :  quid  sim  cernis^  coenatio  parva : 
Ex  me  Gsesareum  pro&picis,  ecce,  tbolum. 
Frai^  toros :.  pete  vina.:  rosas  cape :  tingere -nardo : 
Ipse  jubet  mortis  te  memini^se  Deus*' 

This  description  of  a  Roman  luxurious  entertainment,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  ungodly  given  by  Solomon --f-r*"  Let  u$ 
fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments :  let  ho  flower 
of  the  spring  pass  by  us  :  let  us  crown  ourselVes  with  rose 
buds,  before  they  are  withered/'— The  tholus  here  mentioned 
is  fio  doubt  the  temple  of  Claudius,  as  that  emperor  is  likewise 
the  Deus.  The  commentators  of  Martial,  who  suppose  this 
tbolus  to  have  been  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  are  certainly  mistaken,  as  that  building  could  hot  be 
seen  froni  hence.  Although  no  part  of  the  niica  t^emairis,  a 
church,  however,  has  been  built  on  its  foundations,  dedicated 
to  the  MadormayCS^X^S, Maria  m  Dotamica^  which  is^  surely 

an  abbreviation  of  Domitiana  nuca  ;  but  in  later  times  it  has 

•  I. 

been  thus  corrupted—w  Domica,  in  Domnica,  and  in  Dominica. 

*  lib.  «•  cp.  59.  t  Wisdom,  ch.  2.  v.  7  and  8. 
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This  church  is  likewise  called  S.  Maria  della  Navicella;  from  a 
galley,  of  marble,  that  is  placed  before  its  portico.  Ficoroiii* 
supposes  this  galley  to  have  been  a  votive  offering  of  some 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  But  the  antiquity  of  this  monument 
may  be  justly  doubted,  because  we  observe  modern  arms  cut 
on  it  in  basso-relievo. 

The  situation  of .  the  Lateran  palace  is  preserved  to  us  in  tlie 
name  of  the  church  of  St.  John  in  Laterano.  Plautius  Late- 
ranus,  consul  elect,  having  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others 
in  the  great  conspiracy  agiinst  Nero,  lost  his  life  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  love  of  his  country,  and  no  personal  resentment 
against  the  monster,  seems  to  have  induced  this  virtuous  man 
to  associate  himself  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt — '*  Lateranum, 
consulem  designatum,  nulla  injuria,  sed  amor  reipublicas  socia- 
vit/'^ — Hence  his  palace,  having  been  confiscated,  probably 
remained  in  possession  of  the  emperors,  till  Constantine  made 
a  donation  of  it  to  the  church,  and  built  here  the  basilic  of  St. 
John,  which  is  properly  the  pope's  cathedral ;  for  the  basilic 
of  St.  Peter  is  only  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  pompous  inscription  we  read  on 
the  front  of  the  Lateran  church  : — 

"Omnium  in  urbe   atque  in   orbe  ecclesiarura  mater  atque 

•  caput." 

The  epithet  egregias,  used  by  Juvenal,  J  when  he  mentions 
the  Lateran  palace,  is  a  proof  that  it  had  been  magnificent. — 


*  V^st.  di  Roma,  1.  I.e.  14. 
J  Sat.  10.  V.  15. 


t  Tacit.  Add.  1.  15.  c.  49* 
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reiius. 


— — *'  Jussuque  Neronis  *•  7^*5  c<r- 

*  ^  Itan  hilL 

Longinum,  et  magnos  Senecae  praedivitis  hortos 
Clausit,  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  sedes 
Tota  cohors." 

Near  to  the  Lateran  palace  stood  the  house  of  Annius  Vierus,    House  of 
in  which  his  grandson  lifarcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  born    rus. 
and  educated. — '*  Educatus  est  in  eo  loco  in  ^uo  natus  est,  et         *^'  ^^* 
in  domo  avi  sui  Veri  juxta  aedes  Laterani/'*    As  the  elegant   Equestrian 
equestrian  brazen  statue  of  that  good  emperor  and  philosopher  tTc^K.. 
was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa^  we  nFiay  conclude  that  his 
bouse  was  situated  there.    This  statue  lay  long  neglected,  till 
Sextus  IV,  about  the  year  1470,  caused  it  to  be  raised  on  a 
pedestal,  and  placed  before  the  Lateran  church.     Here  it  re- 
mained till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  who,  about  the  1538, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  where  it 
now  stands ;  and  had  it  placed  on  a  new  pedestal,  executed  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  of  this  magnificent  and  spirited  statue,  which  is  so 
universally  known  and  so  justly  admired.     Many,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  the  statues  and  busts  of  this  truly  great  per- 
sonage; because,  as  Capitolinus-f  tells  us-—"  Sacrilegus  judi« 
catus  est,  <}ui  ejus  (M.  Aurelii)  imaginem  in  sua  domo  non 
habuit,  qui  per  fortunam   vel   potuit  habere  vel  debuit. 
These  statues  and  busts,  as  well  as  his  medals,  which  all 
semble  each  other,  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  his  external  ap- 
pearance;   whilst  his  sublime  meditations^  which  are  happily 


9» 


*  Capitolinna  in  Vit.  Mi  A.  AnloD.  c.  K  f  lb*  c.  18. 

B  b  a. 
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4.  TieCc'^     preserved,  give  us  the  true  picture  of  his  virtuous  and  philo- 
*'*"  sophic  mind. 

But  I  shall  waste  no  more  time  in  investigating  the  situation 
of  the  other  buildings  that  stood  on  this  hill,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  remains* 

Mons  Ceiio.        There  is  a  narrow  branch  runs  off  from  the  Celian  hill,  from: 
"*'  that  part,  of  the  walls^  where  thfr  rivulet  Cr^^ra^  ^ow  na^ect 

Mtmms  enters  Roiiiei  and|  ^tends  to  the  Porta  Latina.    ThU 
Martyrdom     is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Celhlus.    Here  we  jBnd  a 

chapel  erected  to  St.  John,  on  the  spot,*  ante  portam  Latinam^ 
where  he  was  caat  into  a.  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,,  by  order  o( 
Domitian  ;  and  near  to  it  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  From 
the  ancient  colunins  that  support  this  church,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  marbles  to  be  seen  about  it,  we.  may  conclude  that 
sainb  noble  building  had  formerly  stood  here.  But  whether 
this  wasbthe  sacellum.  of  Diana,  mentioned  by  Cicero,-f  (  shall 
leave  to  others  ta  determine. 

TheSuburra.       The  ground  that  lay  between  the  Celian  and  Eaquiline  hill^ 

and  which  extended  from  Titus's  amphith^t;^  to  the  gate- of 
St.  Joh©,  was  called  the  Suburra.  It  was  oneof  the  most  fre-r 
quented  quarters  of  Rome,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers : — 

<<  Famas  non  nimium  bona^  puellam^ 
Quales  in  m^edia  sedent  Suburra, 
Vendebat  modo  prseco  Gellianus."  J 

*  This  was  without  the  gate,  till  Aorelraa  exteiided  the  walls. 

t  De  Aruspicum  responsii^  c.  29*  t  Martial,  I.  6.  epig.  66. 
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Besides  the  prostitutes,  many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  had  4.  The  o 

'  ?*  JL  'It 

their  houses  here,  though  I  could  not  discover  any  remains  of 
them.  Thus  Julius  Caesar,  before  he  was  the  high-priest,  had 
a  boMi^in  therSiMi!^^        HAbitavit'  pjioao  m Suburra  modicis 

I 

add|bM9^:  p^t  9irteQi(  peati&wtum  maitimum^  in  sacra  via  domo 

^(fl^lJW/' 

•  Suet  y,  Jul.  Caesar,  c.  46. 
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V.    THE  ESQUiLINE  HILL. 
See  Esqui-  To  the  noTth  of  the  Celian,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Viminal, 

line  billy 

plate  HI.        lies  the  Esquiline  bill.     It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  many 

were  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  that  ornamented 
it.  Few  of  these,  however,  now  remain,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ground  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  its  former  state.  I  shall  therefore  only  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen.  Let  me  begin  with  that 
part  of  the  hill  next  to  the  amphitheatre. 

Titps's baihs.       Tltus,  having  finished  and  dedicated  the  amphitheatre  be- 
gun by  Vespasian,  built,  with  great  speed,  his  baths  hard  by 
it.*    They  stand  on  the  Esquiline  billy  and  many  of  their  ruins 
are  still  extant  in  the  vineyards  of  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  in 
Vincula,  Laureti,  and  Gualtieri.     From  these  remains  archi- 
tects have  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  general  plan  of  this 
great  work:  Serlio-f  in  particular  had  done  so,  prior  to  Pira- 
nesi  J  and  Barbault:§  how  then  could  Abbot  Ridolphino  Venuti|| 
say,  that  Piranesi  was  the  first  who  gave  a  plan  of  these  baths .? 
Inaccurate,  however,  as  their  plans  may  be,,  they  all  agree  in 
making  this  a  regular  building,  nearly  resembling  the  other 
baths.     But  as  I  intend  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  baths,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  of 
Dioclesian,   I  shall   not   now  anticipate  the   subject.     Some 

•  Sueton.  Vit.  Tit.  f  Lib.  3.  page  92.  %  Piranesi^  Ant. 

Rom.  Tom.  1.  tav.  £7*  §  Barbault,  Monu.  de  Rome,  pi.  38. 

II  Descrizione  delte  Antichiiit  di  Roma,  Vol.  ].  p.  116. 
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authors  have  ascribed  these  baths  to  Domitian,  and  others  to  .5.  t'^c  Es. 
Trajan.  To  reconcile  these  accounts,  we  may  reasonably  sup-  ^^^^^^^^^^' 
pose  that  these  emperors  had  repaired  or  added  to  the  baths  of 

* 

Titus,     Here  were  found  the  two  large  labra,  or  bathing-tubs, 
of  granite,  preserved  in  the  villa  Medici. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  baths,  there  is  a  ruin  commonly  Theseite 
called  the  sette  sale.     It  should  rather  be  called  the  nove  sale,   ^%o.  2. 
as  it  consists  of  nine  galleries,  though  seven  of  them  are  only 
open;  the  other  two  being  filled  up  with  rubbish.    These  gal- 
leries all  communicate  with  each  other,  by  means  of  doors  or 
arches  placed  in  a  transversal  line,  which  affords  an  agreeable 
prospect.    They  are  built  with  great  solidity,  and  the  walls 
are  incrusted  with  a  cement  of  an  extraordinary  hardness. 
This  building,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  plan  of  the  baths, 
has  no  doubt  served  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  not  for  the 
tepidarium,  as  mentioned  by  Piranesi. 

Adjoining  to  the  baths,*  there  are  some  very  considerable  Titus's  pa- 
ruins,  which  the  antiquaries  call  the  palace  of  Titus.     As  a   '*^®' 
proof,  we  are  told,  that  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon  and  Group  of 
his  sons,  preserved  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  was  found  J^^coon  and 

*■  his  sons. 

here,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  by  Felix  de  Fredis ;  a  fortunate 
discovery,  which  is  recorded  in  his  epitaph,  in  the  church  of 
the  Ara^celi.  For  Pliny  ^f  assures  us  that  this  statue,  so  much 
admired  when  he  wrote,  stood  in  Titus's  palace. — **  Sicut  in 
Laocoonte,  qui  est  in  Titi  imperatoris  domo,  opus  omnibus  et 
picturae  et  statuariae  artis  anteferendum :   ex  uno  lapide  eum 

^  In  the  vineyard  of  Gualiieri.  f  Lib.  36.  c.  5* 
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5.  The  Es^     et  Iiberos  draconumque  mirabiles  nexus  de  consilii  sententia 
qui  me  1  .     fecere  summi  artifices  Agesander  et  Polidorus  et  Athenodorus 

Rodii." — How  pathefically  has  Virgil  related  the  story  of 
Laocoon!  He  was  the  son  of  Priamus  and  Hecuba,  and 
priest  of  Neptune.  In  the  act  of  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he 
and  his  two  sons  were  strangled  by  two  monstrous  serpents, 
in  revenge  for  having  sacrilegiously  thitist  a  spear  into  the 
fatal  wooden  horse,  consecrated  to  MinerviEi,  and  left  by  the 
Greeks;  but  in  which  the  destruction  of  Troy  was  artfully 
concealed : — 


A* 


Scehis  expendisse  merentem 


Ldocoonta  ferunt ;  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur 
Lseserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam/'* 

It  has  been  dtmbtdd,  whether  the  statue  was  takdn  from  1^ 
poet's  description,  or  the  description  fi'om  the  statue.  The 
latter  is  evident,  since  the  artists  who  executed  it  lived  some 
centuries  before  Virgil.  For  we  are  informed  by  Pliny .-f  that 
Athenodorus  was  a  scholar  of  Polycletufi,  who  flourished  about 
the  8^h  olympiad,  that  is,  he&r  the  ^sbth  year  <jf  Rome. 
The  poet  has  not  sei^vildy  copied  ^e  statue:  he  has  given 
us  progressively  the  whole  action.  We  see  thd  serpents  ad- 
Vance  gradually :  they  first  seiiie  the  sons  tind  th^  the  fatinr : 
whereas  the  statuaries,  confined  to  a  Mngle  point  of  time,  were 
obliged  to  make  the  serpents  kill  f^^ther  a)9d  Mm  together. 
Such  is  the  advantage  the  poet  has  over  the  stsrtlUary  and 

«  Mn.  d.  ▼.  229«  t  lib.  34.  c.  8. 
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painter !  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  group  without  horror   5.  The  Ei- 
and  compassion :  we  seem  to  liear  their  dying  shrieics  : 

"  Clamores  simul  hcnrrendos  ad  sidera  tollit/** 

Near  to  the  church  of  St.  Martino,  on  this  hill,  was  found,   statue  of 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.-f  the  elegant  statue,  long  preserved  in      ®''^"^* 
the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  commonly  reckoned  to  represent 
Antinous^  but  which  the  learned  Visconti  makes  a  Mercury. J 

'  Scrambling  among  these  ruins,  I  observed  the  rehiains  of  Paintings 
some  ancient  paintings.§  Indeed,  sixteen  rooms,  or  crypta^ 
long  concealed  by  earth  and  rubbish,  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered ;  and  which  were  ornamented  with  paintings  of  various 
kinds.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  because  they 
are  now  published  by  Mirri.|| 

Whether  Titus*s  baths  were  erected  in  the  gardens  of  Mae-  Maecenas's 
cenas,  as  Piranesi  supposes,  or  whether  these  gardens,  and  his 
celebrated  tower,  lay  farther  east  on  the  hill,  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  determine.  .  I  cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  Mae- 
cenas's gardens  stood  in  the  campus  Esquilinus,  which  was  given 
him  by  Augustus,  as  well  to  beautify  the  city,  as  to  free  it 
from  the  stench  of  the  bodies  of  the  slaves  and  low  people 
buried  there.    When  employed  as  burying  ground,  this  field 

*  ^n.  €.  y.  222.  f  Nardini,  Roma  An.  1.  3.  c.  10. 

%  Moseo  Pio  Clementino,  Tom.  1.  p.  9  and  10. 

I  See  Porta  Latina,  p.  75. 

II  ''  Le  Antiche  camere  delle  Terme  di  Tito^  e  le  loro  piUure,  restituite  all' 
publico  da  Ludovico  Mirri,  e  descritte  dall'  Abate  Giuseppe  Carletti.^'  In  Roma, 
per  SalomoDi,  1776,  fol. 

Cc 
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5.pe  Es'     was  without  the  walls  of  the  dty. — ^^  Puticulus^  quo  nunc  ca- 
^  *^*  '  '     davera  projici  solent,  extra  portam  Esquilinanl/'* — ^Now  this 

field  is  generally  reckoned  to  have  lain  towarda  the  agger  of 
Servius,  and  the  high  ground  in  the  villa  Negroni.  But  is  it 
probable  that  Maecenas's  gardens  took  up  the  whole  length  of 
the  hill  ?  The  height  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  its  situation>  made 
Horace  say  -f — 

'<  Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis/' 

It  was  from  hence  that  Nero  had  the  cruel  pleaisai^  to  behold 
Rome  in  flames ;  and,  in  his  actor's  habit,  to  sing  the  tragedy 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy  .J 

Aidobrandini       Among  the  ruins  of  Maecenas's  gardens  was  found,  about 
mamage.       ^^^  hundred  years  ago,  a  picture,  probably  part  of  a  cornice, 

representing  the  bedding  of  a  new  married  pair.  It  is  pre- 
,  served  in  the  villa  Aidobrandini,  and  from  that  circumstance 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aidobrandini  marriage.  It  is 
supposed  to  express  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.§  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  an  able  artist. 
The  figures  are  elegant,  and  painted  with  much  freedom: 
when  seen  at  a  proper  distance,  they  produce  a  great  effect. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  picture,  Poussin  made  a  fine 
copy  of  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pamphili  palace.  It  is 
likewise  engraved  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  and  published  in 
the  "  Aximiranda  Romanarum  Antiquitatum,''  No.  61. — ^Bellori 
calls  this  picture — "  unicum  veteris  artis  exemplar  et  mira- 
culum." 

*  FestQs.  t  Lib.  3.  od.  2g.  %  Suet.  V,  Nero,  c*  38. 

§  Winckelmann,  Monumenti  ioediti,  p.  60. 
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Horaoe^meBticHis  burying  the  low  and  contemptible  people  5.  ThcE*- 
on  this  hill ;  but  which,  in  his  time,  was  rendered  habitable,  S^J^^n^*^'' 
I,  and  wholesome : —  «"'"'^^- 


*^  Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area : 
Hoc  miseras  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurras,  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat ;  haeredes  moniimentum  ne  sequeretur. 
Nunc  licet  Esquiltis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari ;  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  infiDraiem.spectabant  ossibus  agrum/' 

The  ancients  often  engraved  these  letters  on  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, viz.  H»  M.  H.  N.  s.  which  they  explained— "  Hoc 
monumentum  hseredes  non  sequatur/' — That  is,  these  monu- 
ments, and  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  should,  in  honour 
of  the  founder,  remain  always  unalienable.  But  how  fruitless 
was  thdr  precaution  I 


The  churches  of  St.  Lucia  in  Selce,  ^ndSt.  Martina  d  monte  Tiajan  or 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  baths,  or  piore  properly  Do-  batSf*^* 
mitian's :  for  these  baths  were  begun  by  the  latter  and  finished       ^^*  *• 
by  the  former,  and  continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
founder.    In  the  year  of  Christ  320,  an  ecclesiastic  council 
met  in  these  baths. — ^  Venerunt  omnes  presbyteri  et  diaconi 
omnes  ^84^  intra  thermas  Pomitianas,  quas  nunc  Trajanas,  et 
sedet  in.  sede  sua  in  eodem  loco.''  *f 

*  Lib.  1.  sat.  8.  ▼•  8.  t  Synod.  Roman.  £•  snb  Sylvettro. 

C  C  d 
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5.  Tht  £«•        The  elegant  church  of  St.  Maria  maggiore  is  reckoned  to  be 
i^mple  of      built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Juno.    When  Benedict  XIV. 

caused  this  church  to  be  repaired,  the  w^kmen  found,  about 
eight  palms  below  the  present  pavement,  a  mosaic  one  of 
black  and  white  marble,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Ionic  columns  that  ornament 
this  church. 


Sacr«d  grove       On  the  plain  joining  to  this  temple,  probably  towards  the 

entry  to  the  villa  Negroni,   there  was  a  grove  sacred  to 
Juno. 

'<  Monte  suh  Esquilio  multis  incasduus  annis 
Junonis  magnas  nomine  lucus  erat."* 

Temple  of  In  the  convcnt  of  St.  Anthony,  Abbots  there  is  a  square  build- 

No.  6.  ^^g>  which  the  monks  have  converted  into  a  granary.  Many 
of  the  antiquaries  call  it  a  temple  of  Diana.  Their  reason  for 
doing  so  is,  because  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  mosaic* 
work,  representing  huntings,  animals,  and  landscapes.  Little 
of  this  mosaic  now  remains.  Two  large  pieces,  however,  are 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  viz.  two  tigers  de- 
stroying two  bulls;  but  they  seem  to  be  executed  in  a  bad 
taste.-f 

*  Ovid.  Fast,  1.  2.  v.  435. 

t  It  18  to  this  church  that  the  horses  and  asses  of  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood^ 
are  annually  brought,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony,  the  17th  of  January,  to  be 
blessed,  by  a  priest  besprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  as  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Middleton^  in  his  letter  from  Komfe,  p.  141,  &c.  edition  174d$  and  which.  I 
bare  seen  performed* 
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Opi>osite  to  this  church,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  cwss  5.  77«?  Es- 

erected  for  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  It  is  fixed  cro's^for  the 

on  a  granite  pillar,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  cannon,  round  the  of  H^^^y 
belt  of  which  is  engraved — in  •  hog  .  sioko  .  vinces. 

Near  to  the  church  of  St.  Vito,  I  examined  the  Doric  arch   Arch  of  Gal* 
of  Gallienus.    It  shows  the  decline  of  architecture  at  that  time.       no.  7. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch  ;  but  only 
a  private  one,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  em* 
press,  by  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  favours 
received  from  them.    It  is  thus  inscribed — - 

GALLIENO   .   CLEMENTISSIMO    .    PRINCIPI 

CVIVS   .    INVICTA    .   VIRTVS. 

SOLA    .   PIETATE   .   SVPERATA   .   EST 

ET   .   SALONINAE    .   SANCTISSIMAE    .   AVG. 

M.   AVRELIVS    .    VICTOR 

DEDICATISSIMUS 
NVMINI    .    MAIESTATIgVE 
EORVM. 

This  flattering  inscription,  the  reverse  of  the  real  character  of 
Gallienus,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  satire  than  a  pane- 
gyric on  him. 

Five  aqueducts  passed  through  this  quarter  of  the  city,  viz.  Aqueducts. 
the  Marcian,  the  Tepulan,  the  Julian,  the  Claudian,  and  the 
Anio  Novus.  Many  vestiges  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near 
to  the  church  of  St.  Eusebio,  there  is  a  considerable  ruin  of  a 
castellum  of  one  of  these  aqueducts.   It  has  been  called  by  some       ko.  s. 


IS* 


AKCIEKTHOME. 


5.  TheEs- 
quUinc  hUl. 


The  two  tro. 
phi68  now  at 
the  Capitol. 


writers  the  Marcian,  by  pthers  the  Claudiani  or  the  Julian 
aqueduct.  To  settle  therefore  this  controversy,  Piranesi*  has 
taken  its  levels  with  the  remains  of  the  difierent  aqueducts 
here.  He  find^  that  it  exactly  answers  to  the  Julian,  of  which 
he  traces  the  course  from  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence.  It  was 
from  this  castellum  that  the  two  noble  trophies,  preserved  at 
the  Capitol;  were  taken.  They  have  been  supposed,  by  many 
antiquaries,  to  be  the  trophies  erected  to  Marius,  on  his  Cim- 
brian  victory,  which  Sylla  pulled  down,  and  Julius  Caesar  re- 
stored. Some  have  ascribed  them  to  Domitian,  and  others  to 
Trajan.  But  as  this  reservoir  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, Piranesi  reckons  them  to  be  monuments  of  that  Emperor. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  apply  to  his  vic- 
tory of  Actium,  or  to  some  of  his  northern  conquests.  The 
sculpture  on  them  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 


Ludus  mag- 
nus. 
No.  9. 


In  the  villa  Palombara  there  are  some  ruins,  which  Pira- 
nesi, I  know  not'on  what  authority,  supposes  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Ludus  magnus.  In  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome, 
there  is  a  fragment  marked  lvdvs  MAONVs.*f  But  it  is  un- 
certain where  this  building  stood. 


Tample, 
commonly 
called  Mi* 
neira  Medi* 


ca. 


No.  10. 


In  the  villa  Magnani,  behind  the  church  of  St.  Bibiana,  I 
saw.  the  ruin  of  a  large  temple,  which  is  commonly  called  that 
oi  Minerva  Medica.  It  is  round  without,  but  decagon  within. 
It  is  much  defaced,  and  a  great  part  of  the  roof  is  fallen  in. 
There  is  a  wall  joining  to  it,  which  perhaps  may.  have .  been  a 


Deir  Gustello  deli'  aqua  Qiolia* 


t  Tab.  XL 
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portico;  Here  was  found  ^e  statue  of  Minerva  ^ith  die  ser*  6.  TheKs^ 
pent,  preserved  in  the  Justiniapi  gallery.  Probably  it  is  from  ^"*  "*  * 
this  drcumstance,  that  many  antiquaries  have  given  the  name 
of  Minerva  Medica  to^  this  temple»  Some,  indeed,  iisve  sup- 
posed that  this  wras  the  temple  of  Hercules  Callaicus/  built  by 
Decius  Junius  Brutus,  in  gmtitude  for  his  victory  obtained 
over  the  Callaicians,  a  people  of  Spain:  'their  reason  for  doing 
so  is,  because  of  the  name  Galluzzo,  or  Gallucio,  given  by 
the  moderns  to  this  quarter,  wluch  they  reckon  a  corruption 
of  Callaicus.  But  Pliny  ^  places  the  temple  of  Brutus  in  the 
Flaminian  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins;  Rufos  and  Victor  do 
the  same :  whereas  they  place  that  of  Minerva  Medica  on  the 
Esquiline  hill.  From  the  name  Gallucb,  others  pretend^: that 
it  was  the  basilic  of  Cains  and  Lucius^  built  to  them  by  their 
grandfather  Augustus.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  this 
building  with  the  description  Vitruvius*f-  gives  of  basilics,  to 
conclude  that  it  did  not  serve  for  that  use. 


In  the  same  vineyard;  near  to  this  temple,  is 'the  sepulchral 
chamber  of  the  Aruntian  family,  erected  by  Lucius  Aruntiusy| 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  freedmen.  .  It  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1736.  Here  I  particularly  examined  the  columbaria , 
and  the  ollulay  or  pots,  in  wMch  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
preserved.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  still  remain.  This  se«<- 
pulchre  had  been  much  ornamented  with  painting  and  stucco. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  deiscription'  of 


Aruntian  se* 
pulchre. 


•  Lib.  36.  c.  5.  t  Lib  5.  c  K^ 

%  He  livied  aoder  Tiberius:  see  bis  death  in  Tacitus^  Ann.  1. 6. 
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5.  TheEs^     it^  becausc  it  has  already  been  done  by  Russel*  and  by 
^  Piranesi.-f 


Plebeian  se« 
pulchre. 


Another  sepulchral  chamber,  near  to  that  of  the  Aruntian 
family,  is  to  be  seen  here.  From  the  inscriptions  it  seems  to 
have  served  for  the  burying  place  of  some  plebeians.  It  is 
likewise  published  by  Piranesi.J 


Temple  of 
Venus  and 
Cupid. 
No.  11. 


To  the  right  of  the  church  of  St.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  in 
the  garden  of  the  monks,  I  observed  a  ruin,  wrhich  is  com- 
monly reckoned  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  only 
reason  for  thus  naming  it,  seems  to  be,  that  a  statue  of  these 
amorous  deities,  preserved  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  was 
found  here.    On  its  base  is  this  inscription — 

VtNERI    .   FELICI    .   SACRVM   . 
SALLVSTIA   •  ELPIDVS    .    D.   D. 

Indeed  there  remains  very  little  of  this  building,  the  monks 
having  taken  the  greatest  part  of  its  materials  to  rebuild  their 
convent. 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  ampbitbeatrum  castrense, 
which  I  have  already  examined,  in  my  survey  of  the  city 
walls.§ 


Altar  of  bad 
fortune. 


On  this  hill  there  was  an  altar  consecrated  to  bad  fortune.- 

« 

•  Vol.  1.  let.  26. 

t  Ant.  Rom.  Vol.  2.  tav.  7,  8,  9,  iO,  ]  1,  12,  IS,  14,  and  15. 

I  lb.  tav.  16, 17, 18,  and  ig.  §  See  page  63. 
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^  Aram  mate  Fortunae  Esquiliis  consecratam  videmus/'*  So  5.  TheEs* 
far  did  the  Romans  carry  their  superstition !  But  I  know  not  on  ^"*  *'**  '  ' 
what  particular  spot  of  the  hill  it  stood. 


Many  of  the  illustrious  Romans  had  their  houses  on  this 
hill,  though  we  cannot  now,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
fix  their  situations.  Thus  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  that 
he  lived  on  the  Esquiline  hill ;  when  he  mentions  the  flatter- 
ing verses  addressed  to  him  by  Martial. — "  AUoquitur  musam, 
mandat  ut  domum  meam  Esquiliis  quaerat,  adeat  reverenter/'-f 
The  poet,  not  to  interrupt  the  magistrate  when  engaged  in 
business,  or  in  his  studies,  makes  his  muse  wait  on  him  in  the 
evening,  at  his  hours  of  recreation,  when  feasting  and  enjoying 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  :— 


House  of 
Pliny  the 
youuger. 


''  Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas, 
Haec  hora  est  tua :  dum  furit  Lyaeus, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli. 
Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones/'  J 

•  Cieero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  S.  c.  25 :— and  see  Pliny,  1.  2.  c.  7. 
t  Lib.  S.  ep.  21.  X  Lib.  10.  epig.  ig. 
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VI.    THE  VIMINAL  HILL. 

The  Vtminal  hilly  towards  tlie  west,  begins  at  the  church 
called  La  Madonna  de*  Monti,  and  extends  east  to  Dioclesian's 
baths.  It  lies  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills;  vii.  to 
the  north  of  the  former,  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter.  It  is 
separated  from  these  hills  by  vallies,  which,  though  now  much 
filled  up,  had  formerly  been  verjr  conspicuous.  The  levellings 
occasioned  by  the  new  roads,  buildings,  and  gardens,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  render  it  more  difficult  to  trace  the  outline 
of  this,  than  of  any  other  of  the  seven  hills. 

Many  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  had  no  doubt  for- 
merly stood  on  this  hill:  but  the  most  remarkable  seem  to 
have  been  baths.  At  present  nothing  remains  but  a  few 
foundations ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  any  plan  of  thenx 

BatiM  of  The  baths  of  Olympias  had  been  of  considerable  extent,  as 

Sec  v^mfnai    ^^  ^^1  conclude  from  their  vestiges,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
^^'^l  1^'*     gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  places  adja* 

cent.  It  is  uncertain  who  this  Olympias  was ;  but,  from  the 
remarks  of  Cassio,*  it  appears  she  was  a  woman.  The  eccle- 
siastical writers  inform  us,  that  St.  Laurence  was  martyred  in 
her  baths.  He  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron.  But  the  venera- 
tion which  the  Christians  had  for  this  saint,  engaged  them  to 

*  Cassio^  Corso  deU'  acqu€,  Tom.  2.  No.  fi5.  p«  251. 
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erect  a  church  to  him  in  these  baths*    It  is  called  S.  Lorenzo  6.  The  Vimi^ 
m  pane  e  perna^ 

m 

The  Lavacrum  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  ia  recko^d  Lavacmm  of 
to  have  stood  behind  Olympias's  baths,  on  the  declivity  of  ^Pf// 
the  Viminal  towards  the  Qjuirinal  bill.     But  as  I  perceived  no 
remains  of  this  building,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
subject. 

To  the  east  of  the  baths  of  Oly  mpias,  is  the  church  dedicated  Baths  of  No- 
to  the  two  sisters  Prassede  and  Pudentiana.    Pope  Pius  I.  is       Nq.  s. 
said  to  have  caused  it  to  be  built  to  them,  in  the  baths  of  their 
brother  Novatus.    It  is  to  this  Novatus  *  that  Seneca  addresses 
his  books  de  ira.    And  indeed  this  church  retains  many  marks 
of  its  antiquity. 

So  many  baths,  and  so  near  each  other,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  public,  but  only  private  ones. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  hatbs  of  Dioflesian^  and 
the  Praetorian  camp. 

*  NovatQs  18  reckoned  by  some  writers^  to  have  been  the  elder  brother  of 

Seneca :  he  was  afterwards  known  bj  the  name  of  Janias  Gallio^  having  beea 

adopted  by  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  that  name ;  he  was  a  senator  ^d  proQo^inl 
of  Achaia. 
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DIOCLESIAN'S  BATHS. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  ground^  from  whence  the  QuirumI 
and  Viminal  hills  seem  to  take  their  rise,  Dioclesian  built  his^ 
baths.  Although  greatly  defaced,  there  remains  as  much  of 
them  as  to  enable  artists  to  make  out  a  plan,  but  not  an  eleva-- 
tion,  of  this  magnificent  building.  Indeed  from  these  ruins  we 
find  that  taste  in  architecture  had  not,  at  this  period,  declined 
so  much  as  taste  in  sculpture  had  done* 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  baths,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  on  their  ruins  now  stand  the  elegant  church,, 
convent,  and  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard ;  the  magni- 
ficent church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the  Carthusians;  the 
extensive  public  granaries ;  and  a  large  space  called  Piazza  di 
Termini^  which  is  a  corruptbn  of  the  word  tberma. 

Dioclesian's  baths  were  not  finished  when  he  abdicated  the 
empire  the  ist  of  May,  305.  They  seem  to  have  been  after- 
wards extended,  and  rendered  more  complete,  probably  by 
Valerius  Severus,  and  consecrated  by  the  different  emperors 
and  Caesars,  whom  Dioclesian  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  to  their  generous  benefactor,  and  dedicated  by  them 
to  the  use  of  the  Remans.  This  appears  from  the  following; 
inscription,  published  by  Gruter  :* — 

D.    D.   N.   N.   DIOCLETIANVS   .   ET 

MAXIMIANVS    .    INVICTI    .   SENIOKES 

AVGVSTI,.    PATRES    .    IMPERATORVM    .  ET 

•  P«ge  178.  No.  7. 
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CAESARVAC   •   C0N5TANTIVS    .   ET   .    MAXIMIA 
NVS  •  INVICTI   .    AVGG    .   ET   •  SEVERVS   .   ET    .   MAXI 
MIANVS   •    NOBILISS    .   CAESARES   .   THERMAS 
FELICES  .    DIOCLETIANI    .    AVG    .    FRATRIS    .   SVI 
NOMINE    .   CONSECRAV    .    COEPTIS    .    A  EDI     . 
FICIIS   .    PRO    .    TANTI    .    OPERIS    .   MAGNITV 
DINE    •   OMNI    .    CVLTV   .   PERFECTAS 
ROMANIS   .   SVIS    .    DEDICAV. 

But  whether  this  inscription  is  genuine,  or  exactly  copied,  I  do^ 
not  pretend  to  decide ;  as  I  know  not  where  the  original  is  now 
to  be  found- 


»05 

Dioclesian^s. 
baiki. 


Ecclesiastical  historians*  tell  us,  that  these  baths  were 
erected  during  the  tenth  general  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
The  soldiers  who  had  embraced  that  religion  were  condemned 
to  work  here ;  and,  after  having  supported  that  fatigue  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
Little  did  these  poor  martyrs  dream  that  they  were  then  pre- 
paring buildings  for  two  splendid  Christian  churches. 

The  names  and  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  baths  are- 
often  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Celsus,  Galenus,  Vitruvius,  and 
other  ancient  authors.  But  as  their  descriptions  are  general, 
and  not  accompanied  with  plans  of  any  of  the  baths,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Baccius,  and  other  modern-  writers,  who  have 
given  plans  of  Dioclqsian's  baths,  should  differ  in  the  uses  they 
assign  to  the  various  parts  still  remaining  of  this  wonderful 
building.    Indeed  every  one  who  examines  them,  will  naturally 

*  Baronii  Ann.  Ecclcs.  Vol.  2.  ex  Act.  P.  Marcelli. 


Dwdfsm'i    apply  the  andent  names,  according  as  his  own  fanoy,  or  sagadty 

suggests  to  him.  ^ 

In  my  remarks  on  Caracalla^s  baths,  I  gave  some  general 
observations  on  the  Therma  of  the  Romans,  and  to  which  I 
now  beg' leave  to  refer.* 

To  give,  however,  a  just  idea. of  Dioclesian's  baths  I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  plan  of  them,  executed  with  great 
exactness,  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  ingenious  and  ex- 
cellent friend  James  Byres,  of  Tonley,  Esq.  to  whom  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  favours  he  has 
conferred  on  me. 

•  «       ■  

Having  often  examined  these  baths  on  the  spot,  and  reflected 
on  the  uses  of  their  different  parts,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  as  they  appeared  to  me. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  Dioclesian's  baths  formed  a  great  and  regu- 
lar building ;  and  from  what  remains,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
out  the  whole.  On  this  plan,  therefore,  the  parts  still  existing 
are  marked  with  a  deep,  and  those  destroyed  with  a  faint  tint. 

The  sides  of  the  square  of  this  building  did  not  front  any  of 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  were  nearly  inter- 
sected by  them.*f  Thus  the  principal  entry  seems  to  have  been 
towards  the  ncxth-east,  and  not  far  from  the  agger  of  Tarquinius. 

The  buildings  along  the  sides  BC,  DE,  and  EB,  were  either 

•  See  page  174.  f  See  Palatine  hill,  p.  157. 
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semicircles  or  squares.    They-^  wejre  named  ^xedne  or  scholj:e.  -Diockiiw^ 
They  were  the  halls  where  the  youth  were  instructed— -where      *^^^ 
men  of  learning  and  genius  assembled  to  discouf^e  and  read 
their  compositions — and  where  probably  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants^ entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  baths  were  lodged. 

Each  of  the  extremities  of  the  side  CD  was  terminated  with 
a  rotundo.  The  one  at  C,  near  the  villa  Negroni,  now  serves 
for  a  public  granary,  and  the  other  at  D  is  converted  into  a- 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard.  The  interior  of  these  ro- 
tundos  had  been  elegantly  ornamented,  as  well  as  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  baths,  with  statues  and  paintings,  though  none  of 
them  now  remain.  Baccius*  calls  them  spbaristeria,  a  sort  of 
tainis«courts,  where  they  used  to  play  at  ball.  But  I  think 
that  they  were  too  small  for  that  exercise.  Besides,  a  spbaris-^ 
termm  took  its  name  perhaps  from  the  spherical  form  of  the 
balls,  and  not  from  that  of  the  building.  Indeed  a  square  or 
oblong  seems  to  be  a  more  proper  form  for  a  tennis'-court. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  these  rotundos  were  the  laconicuy 
or  sweating  rooms  of  the  baths.  But  these,,  as  well  as  the 
spbaristeriay  I  shall,  in  the.  sequel,  place  elsevirhere.  I  am  ra« 
ther  inclined  to  believe  that  these  rotun(k)s  were  temples.. 
Perhaps  one  of  them  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  other  to 
iBsculapius» 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  side  CD,  I  observe  the  tbeatridium,  or 
open  theatre,  where  people  placed  themselves  in  fine  weather^ 
to  see  difierent  show^»  and  wrestlers  exercise^ 

*  He  Tberiuia,  L  7*  e.  6*. 
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DiocUtian's        Between  the  tbeatridium  and  the  temples  were  parallelogram 

buildings,  which,  in  many  of  the  plans  of  these  baths,  are 
marked  atrium.  They  might  have  served  for  noble  hills,  to 
contain  the  famous  Ulpian  library,  removed  hither  from  Tra* 

jan's  forum.    Perhaps  one  of  them  was  destined  for  Greek,  and 

« 

the  other  for  Roman  literature. 

m 

Within  the  square  stood  the  natatio^  or  piscina ;  the  spbie^ 
risterium;  the  xystum;  the  apodyterium ;  the  bypocaustum^- 
the  different  baths,  viz.  the  frigidarium  ;  the  tepidarium ;  the 
caldarium ;  and  the  laconicum  ;  as  well  as  some  other  buildings, 

whose  situations  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

* 

The  natatio,  where  people  swam  in  the  open  air,  was  of 
considerable  extent.  It  was  opposite  to  the  principal  entry  A, 
and  occupied  what  is  now  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians. 
Three  sides  of  it  were  bounded  by  porticos,  which  served  for 
walking  places,  and  for  the  swimmers  to  strip  themselves. 

On  each  side  of  these  porticos  were  basilids,  or  great  halls, 
for  public  assemblies ;  and  diatie,  or  eating  rooms,  where  sump- 
tuous entertainments  were  sometimes  given. 

Joining  to  the  basilica  and  diata  there  was  an  oblong  hall, 
which  might  have  served  properly  for  the  spbaristerium^  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
exercise  at  Rome,  both  of  the  young  and  the  old : 

**  FoUe  decet  pueros  ludere,  foUe  senes."* 

'   *  Martial,  1. 14.  ep.  47* 
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Immediately  behind  the  natatio  was  the  xystum.  Here  the  DiacUHan'9 
gladiators  and  wrestlers  performed  their  exercises,  under  cover, 
in  bad  weather.  This  spacious  hall  had  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented ;  ^  eight  granite  columns  of  an  immense  size  still  support 
its  roof.  Pope  Pius  IV.  having  given  this  part  of  the  baths  to 
the  Carthusians,  they,  assisted  by  the  great  artist  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonaroti,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches  of  Rome,  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  An- 
gels. In  the  year  1701,  Monsignor  Bianchini,  that  learned 
prelate  and  eminent  astronomer,  traced  the  *  meridian  line, 
which  I  saw  in  this  church.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest,  and 
most  ornamented,  with  brass  and  marble,  of  any  hitherto  exe- 
cuted. Nor  could  he  have  chosen  a  more  solid  situation  for 
such  an  operation,  than  what  these  walls,  which  have  resisted 
the  wasting  effects  of  sixteen  centuries,  afibrded  him.  But  it 
is  foreign  to  my  subject  to  attempt  to  describe  it,  or  its  uses. 
I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Bian- 
chini's  own  account  pf  itt* 

At  each  extremity  of  the  xystum  there  was  a  cavadium^  or- 
namented with  columns.  Here  people  might  walk  or  exercise, 
in  the  open  air,  protected  from  the  wind.  In  many  of  the  plans 
of  the  baths,  it  is  called  atrium.-f 

Let  me  now  examine  the  baths  properly  so  named.    They 

•  ^'De  Nummo  et  Gnomone  Clem^tino,"  published  along  with  his  work— 
'^  De  Kalendario  et  Cyclo  Caesaris,  ac  de  paschali  canone  S.  Hippoliti  martyris, 
dissertationes  dus."    Romae,  1703.  fol. 

t  See  IntrodaclioD,  p.  16. 
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Diociesian'i    extended  111  a  straight  line,  opposite  to  the  Tbeatridium  and  the 

Bihliotbeca. 


The  apodyterium,  or  great  hall,  where  those  who  bathed- 
undressed  and  dressed  themselves/ was  .placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  baths,  b^t  projected  beyond  their  line.  There  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  richly  ornamented ;  but  no  part  o(  it  now  fe* 
mains.  About  the  year  1750,  Cardinal  Valenti  Gonzaga  caused 
this  ground  to  be  dug  for  materials  for  his  villa,  which  fae  was 
then  building,  at  the  Porta  Pia.  Many  iH'idcs,  and  some  fng^ 
ments  of  granite  columns  were  found.  But  it  had,  no  doubt,- 
been  ^ug  long  prior  to  that  period.  What  I  chiefly  remarked, 
for  I  was  there  at  that  time,  were  flues  that  had  conveyed  itre 
under  this  hall,  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  d^ree  of  heat. 

On  each  side  of  the  apodyterium  were  four  halls  fx  the 
baths.  Whether  these  eight  bathing  rooms  were  all  intended 
for  the  use  of  men,  or  that  one  side  was  allotted  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  for  men  only ;  because,  before  this 
time,  baths,  particularly  those  of  Agrippina,*  had  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  women. 

Authors,  who  have  treated  this  subject,  do  not  agree  in  their 
arrangement  of  the  different  baths.  I  shall,  however,  take 
the  liberty  to  place  them  in  the  manner  that  appears  most 
reasonable  to  me. 

*  See  Viminal  hill,  p.  202. 
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The  hall  next  to  the  apa^terium  was^  I  think,  the  frigida^^ 
rhiri^  or  cold  bath;  the  seoooid  was  the  tepidarium,  or  tepid 
i)ath;  the  third  was  theca^riumf  or  hgH  bath ;  and  the  fourth 
was  the  lelconmm^xxc,  svt^ting  roonir  lode^  th^  hajl  next  the 
side  D£,  which  \s  now  one  of  th^  public  granaries,  bears  ev|- 
-dent  mark»  that  it  was  the  ikconicum.  The  same  arrangement 
was  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  apod^Urium. 
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The  cold  bath  seems  to  have  been  used  to  brace  the  fibres^ 
and  strengthen  the  body*  The  tepid  bath  for  pleasure^  and  to 
clean  the  body.  The  hot  bath  to  soften  the  sku^  to  relieve  ft*om 
fatigue,  and  to  promote  sleep.  And  the  laconicum.  to  pix>dQce  a 
violent  sweat  These  different  baths  were  used  before  supper, 
-whilst  the  stomadi  wa)s  empty.  Warm  bathing,  that  is,  water 
warmer  than  the  external  air^  is  a  great  luxury  in  hot  climates, 
but  in  cold  dimates  it  is  dangerous. 

The  baths  communicated,  in  this  order,  from  one  to  the 
othen  Each  person  stopped  at  the  bath  which  he  judged 
proper  for  himself.  If  he  made  use  of  the  laconicum,  be  re- 
turned through  the  di&rent  baths,  and  thu3  cooled  himself 
gradually  before  he  rea:cbed  the  apodyterium. 


All  the  labrat  or  batbiog  tubs,  which  were  used*  in 
sian's  baths,  have  been  removed  from  thence.  But  several  of 
them  are  still  preserved  as  fountains  and  ornaments,  in  difie* 
rent  parts  of  Rome. 


In  the  Eientne  of  the  baths,  between  the  apodytenwn  and  the 
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Diociesian'f    xystuTH  was  properly  placed   the  bypocaustum.     It  was  the 

great  furnace  from  whence  hot  water  was  conveyed  in  inpes» 
and  hot  air  in  flues  to  the  different  baths.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  still  preserved,  but  the  furnaces  are  destroyed.* 
It  serves  for  a  sort  of  atrium  to  the  church  of  the  Carthusians. 
The  furnaces  had^  no  doubt,  been  much  lower  than  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  floor  of  the  church.  There  was  probably  a 
particular  hypocaustum  under  each  laconkum. 

Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  there  were  two  stories 
of  baths :  if  so,  the  under  one  is  now  entirely  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  of  the  demolished  baths. 

The  conisterium  was  probably  on  one  side  of  the  bypocaus- 
turn.  It  was  here  they  preserved  the  sand,  with  which  the 
wrestlers,  after  being  anointed  with  oil,  were  rubbed  before  thqr 
exercised.'f 

Opposite  to  the  conisterium  was  the  elaotbesium.  It  was 
a  sort  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  furnished  with  a  variety  of  oils, 
ointments,  and  perfumes,  for  the  use  of  the  bathers.  The 
Romans,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  luxuries  from  the  Greeks 
and  Asiatics,  like  them  applied  different  ointments  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  AthenasusX  has  preserved  to  us  the  verses  of 
Antiphanus,  in  which  these  are  enumerated. 

*  BacciuB,  in  his  book  Dt  Thermis,  I.  7*  c.  9*  ftnd  in  bis  book  De  Naturali 
Vinorum  Historia,  p.  178,  has  given  a  plate  of  a  thermopoUum,  to  show  how  the 
water  was  heated  to  different  degrees.  And  Sir  Edward  Barry,  in  his  '*  Obser* 
▼ations  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients/'  page  1.61,  has  republished  this  plate. 

i*  Of  the  use  wrestlers  made  of  sandj  see  Lucian's  dialogue  on  gymnastic 
exercises»  %  L.  15.  Deipnosopbiston. 
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Along  the  sides  of  the  square^  between  ^eexedra  and  the    Diodemn's 
centre  buildings^  were  broad  shadowy  walks,  planted   with 
plane-trees/ which,  like  a  stadiunij  served  for  exercise,  whe- 
ther walking  or  running* . 

In  the  villa  Negroni,  beyond  the  line  of-  the  square  of  the 
buildings,  and  opposite  to  the  side  BC,  I  observed  the  remains, 
pretty  entire,  of  the  great  reservoir,  which  contained  the  wa- 
ter Tor  the  use  of  the  baths. 

Thus  have  I  given  an  idea  of  the  Dioclesian  baths,  which 
IS  as  much  as  their  present  disfigured  state  will  permit.  But^ 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  reader,  I  shall  subjoin  an  index  of 
the  different  parts,  marked  as  on  the  plan,  plate  IV. 

INDEX. 

A.  Principal  entry;  g.  Schola,  or  Ephebeum. 

BE.  Side  towards  the  north-  4.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

east.  5.  Temple  of  Esculapius» 

BC.  Side  towards  the  south-         6i  Bibliotheca* 

east.  7.  Theatridium. 

CD.  Side  towards  the  south-        8.  Natatio. 

west. '  9#  Porticus  natationis. 

DE.  Side  towards  the  north-  lo.  Basilica. 

west.  ii.Diaeta. 

1.  Lodgings  for  officers  and  la.  Sphaeristerium. 

servants.  13.  Cavaedium. 

2.  Exedrae*  14.  Xystum. 


nH 


,:  ANiOISJHT  BOMS* 


Dio9kriam*t 


15.  Apodyterima 

16.  Frigidariain. 

17.  Tepidariuiii* 
i8.  Caldarium* 
19.  X^conicum, 


so.  HjrpocaiifltuiD. 


91.  Comstenuiaw 

52  £l»othesitt(n» 

53  Ephebium  for  wrestlers. 
24  Walks  shaded  with 

plane^ees* 
»S  R«iervoin 
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THE  PR^TORTAN  CAMP. 

On  the  plain  behind  the  agger  of  Tarquinius^  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills^  there  is  a  large  vineyard^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  Here  stood  the  Praetorian 
camp»  and  not  on  the  hroad  summit  of  these  hills^^  as  mentioned 
by  a  celebrated  historian.*  It  was  Sejanus,  to  increase  his  own 
power^  and  to  keep  Rome  in  subjection^  who  advised  Tiberius 
to  establish  this  camp.*f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Praetorian  guards* 
The  power  of  that  body,  their  influence  on  govern ment^  and 
their  even  selling  the  imperial  dignity,  is  recorded  in  the 
Roman  mudls^X 

The  Praetorian  camp,  though  small,  had  been  fortified,  and 
laid  out  in  the  manner  generally  practised  by  the  Romans,  of 
which  Polybius,§  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus>  and  Jose- 
phus,||  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  have  left  us  xiesoriptionS.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  parallelogram,  and  probably  surrounded 
with  a  double  agger,  between  which  was  a  ditch.  On  ^each 
side  of  the  parallelogram  there  was  a  gate,  viz.  the  pratoria 
In  the  front,  the  decumana  in  the  rear,^  the  dextra.and  the 
sinistra  on  the  sides ;  as  we  observe  in  the  Roman  camps  still 

*  M.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  VoK  I.  note  5.  page  17  of  bis  notes  on  c.  5w 

f  Tacitus,  Aon.  k  4. 

%  Thas  Otbo,  by  means  of  two  soldiers,  bribed  by  money,  dethroned  Galba» 
— *'  Suscepere  duo  manipulares  imperiam  populi  Romani  transferendora,  ^ 
transtolenint.'^— -Tacit.  Hist,  1.  i.  c.  25.         §  lib,  &.c.5t         |l  Lib.  S»  c.  3. 
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Trajan*s  palms  and  a  half^  Roman,  in  diameten  A  fragment  of  the 
forum.  QQYY^i^Q  q(  the  qrchitrave,  whiol^  these  columns  supported,  is 
preserved  at  the  villa  Albani.  It  is  six  palms  high :  hence^ 
the  height  of  the  whole  architrave,  of  which  the  cornice 
used  to  be  one-third,  must  have  been  about  eighteen  palms- 
high.  This  fragment  probably  belonged  to  the  Ulpian  ba^ 
silic,  an  elevation  of  which  we  observe  on  one  of  Trajan's 
medals. 

Although  none  of  these  buildings  have  escaped  the  rage  of 
barbarous  hands,  and  all-devouring  time,  yet  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  this  forum  still  remains:  viz..  the  his- 
torical column  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  to  the  em^ 
peror,  after  his  Dacian  conquests ;  and  in  which  the  progress^ 
of  both  these  wars  are  represented  in  basso-relievo..  After 
many  actions,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Decebalus^ 
their  king,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  Trajjia  erected 
Dacia  into  a  Roman  province*^* 

Over  the  door,  in  the  pedestal,  by  which  we  enter  into  the 
column^  we  read  the  following  inscription : 

^  Althpogb  the  Ge/r^  were  the- people  wboiDhabited*  the*  coantrj,.  along  the* 
moqlb  of  the  Daoiibe^  yet  the  Greeks  gave  tbem  the  name  of  the  Daces,  that  is^. 
the  Transil¥aiuaD»,  the  V|iUkian«,  and  the  Moldavians^  I'bey  were  cooqaered 
bj  Trajan ;  in  whose  reign  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  greatest  extent.  To  the 
north  he  added  the  country  of  the  Dacii;  and  to  the  east  he  added  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  He  gave  a  king  to  Parthia^  who  acknowledged  the. 
Roman  power. 
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8ENATV8  .  POFVLVSgVE  .  ROMANVS 

IMP  .  CAESARI  •  DIVI  .  NERVAE  .  F  •  KERVAE 

TRAIANO  .  AV6  .  OERM  •  DACICO  .  PONTIP 
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MAXIMO  ^TRIB  .  POT  .  XVII  .  IMP  .  VI  .  COS  .  VI  .  P  .  P  . 

AO  .  DECLARANDVM  .  QVANTAE  .  ALTITVDINIS 
MONS  .  ET  .  LOCVS  .  TANf/5  .*  OpertEVS  .  SIT  •  EGESTVS* 

This  inscription  shows,  that  Trajan  had  caused  part  of  the 
Quirinal  hill  to  be  cut  down  to  give  more  extent  to  his  forum ; 
and  that  the  height  of  his  column  was  the  measure  of  that 
level.  The  ground^  indeed,  is  now  much  raised  here,  the  mo«* 
dern  pavement  being  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient ;  as 
appears  from  the  excavation  made  to  show  the  height  of  the 
column. 


Trajan*4 
forum» 


This,  column  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  and  was  ter- 
minated with  a  statue  of  Trajan,  as  appears  from  a  medaL 
Thus  it  served  for  a  sepulchral  monument  to  that  great  man ; 
for  it  is  generally  supposed  that  his  ashes  were  put  into  a  ball 
of  metal,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.^f  But  Sixtus  Quintus^  ia 
place  of  the  statue  of  this  respectable  emperor,  caused  that  x)f 
St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  this  imperial  monument,  and  which 
can  have  no  connection  with  the  history  of  Trdjan's  wars, 

there  represented^ 

«• 

*  Ttie  leUers,  tis  and  operi,  bad  been  defaced  in  the  barbarous  ages,  and 
are  that  supplied.  They  had  probably  been  cut  out  to  (iz  a  beam  to  support 
the  roof  of  some  hut  or  shop  placed  against  the  pedeistul  t>f  the  tolutnni 

t  Indeed  some  antiquaries  reckon,  that  Trajan's  ashes  were  preserved  ia  aa 
iiro>  which  was  placed  in  the  cell,  in  the  pedeHtal  of  this  coliunn. 
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TrajaiC%  The  height  of  this  monument  is  115  feet  10  inches  English 
/arttw.  ^^^yj^^  the  pedestal  «o  feet  10  inches,  and  the  shaft  of  the  co- 
lumn  95  feet.  Eutropius  says,  that  this  column  is  144  feet 
high.  To.  make  up.  this  measure  in  Roman  fe^,,the  historian 
probably  included  the  height  of  the  statue,  and  the  base  on 
which  it  stood 

ft 

It  is  composed  of  thirty  blocks  of  white  statuary  marble, 
which  seems  to  be  that  of  Carrara ;  and  each  block  forms  the 
diameter  of  the  rolumn :  viz.  eight  for  the  pedestal,  nineteen 
for  the  pillar,  and  three  for  the  base  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

There  is  a  staircase,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  steps,  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  which  is 
lighted  by  forty-three  narrow  slits  or  windows.  This  staircase 
is  cut  out  of  the  blocks  of  marble,  which  form  the  diameter  of 
the  column. 

On  the  four  square  sides  of  the  pedfestal,  I  observed  the 
shields  and  arms  of  the  Daci,  the  Sarmati,  and  their  allies. 
They  had  been  copied  from  the  originals,  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  emperor,  and  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  triumph. 
They  are  elegantly  executed :  nor  had  the  sculptor  occasion  to 
embellish  them  ;  since  Pausanias,*  mentioning  a  Sarmate 
cuirass  preserved  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  informs  us, 
that  the  Sarmati  excelled  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  this  respect 
might  be  compared  with  the^  Greeks  themselves.^ 

•  L.  I.e. 21. 
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It  18  commonly  said,  that  the  basso-relievos  on  this  mono-      Trajan*$ 
ment  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  towards  the  top,  in      f^^^^* 
order  to  appear  the  same  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  below. 
But  that^this  is  not  so,  is  evident  from  the  plaister  casts  of  this 
column ;  *  the  general  height  of  these  figures  being  two  feet 
and  an  inch  English. 

That  the  eye  might  not  be  interrupted,  in  tracing  the  con-- 
nection  of  the  sculpture,  the  column  is  carried  up,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  in  a  spiral  line  or  screw.  Hence  it  is  called 
Columna  Cocblis. 

Besides  the  elegancy  of  the  sculpture,  executed  at  the  period 
when  that  art  was  in  high  perfection  at  Rome,  we  may  con- 
sider this  wonderful  monument  as  a  system  of  antiquities. 
For  here  we  remark  the  Aianners,.  dress,  discipline,  arms, 
marches,  forages,  and  encampments  of  the  soldiers  of  that  age;; 
the  Roman  standards,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy ;  bridges, 
passing  of  rivers,  and  the  form  of  their  ships ;  sieges,  battles, 
victories,  congresses,  and  peace;  adlocutions  of  the  emperor, 
triumphs,  sacrifices,  libations,  victims,  altars,  the  dresses  of  the 
priests,  and  various  religious  rites*. 

To  give  a  proper  description  of  the  different  subjects,  repre- 
sented on  this  column,  would  require  a  particular  work.    And 

*  To  be  seen  at  the  French  academy  of  painting,  in  Rome.  These  moulds,. 
I  was  told,  were  taken  off  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  with  an  intention  to  have 
them  afterwards  cast  in  meial;  and  thus  to  have  erected  this  surprising  rnoDH^ 
ment  of  art,  in  his  gardens  at  Versailles- 
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7v»;w#      after  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the  teader  a  ^s« 

>-•       tfnct  idea  of  thetn,  without  engravings.    I  shall  therefore  beg 

leave  to  refer  to  the  plates,  of  the  celebrated  engraver  Pietro 

Santi  Bartoli,*  who  has  preserved  to  posterity  so  many  valuable 

works  of  antiquity. 

General  The  various  sculptures  on  this  splendid  monument,  cannot 

RoJanVr-  but  convey  useful  ideas  to  artists,  as  well  as  to  antiquaries, 
der  of  battle,  ^j^ong  the  latter,  my  most  worthy  and  respected  friend  Ge- 
neral Melville,  whose  happy  genius  embraces  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  was  pleased  to  assure  me  that,  from  an  examination 
he  made,  when  at  Rome,  in  the  year  177S,  of  the  legionary 
arms  of  the  Romans,  cut  on  Trajan's  column,  he  received  the 
fullest  confirmation  of  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  their  order 
of  battle.  The  general  was  first  led  to  investigate  this  curious 
subject,  from  seeing  and  handling,  in  difiercnt  positions,  a 
double-edged,  sharp^pointed,  short  sword,  said  to  be  a  Roman 
gladius,  dug  up  in  the  area  of  one  of  their  castella^  remaining 
in  Scotland.  For  he  propeiiy  considered  the  gladius  as  the 
chief  offensive  weapon  of  the  Romans,  which,  combined  with 
the  superiority  of  their  defensive  armour,  enabled  that  warlike 
people  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  He  therefore  con* 
eluded,  that  the  legionary  order  of  battle  must  have  been  that 
which  admitted  the  best  use  of  its  arms  for  ofi^nce  and  defence. 
From  this  principle  followed,  in  the  general's  mind,  a  system 
of  arrangement  in  full  lines,  consisting  of  three  men  in  depths 
placed  in  so  many  ranks,  vi2&.  the  bastati,  the  principes^  and 

"»  See  *^  Colonna  Trajano>  iatagliata  da  ?•  S.  Bartoli>  e  apiegaU  da  Gio.  Pielm 
Bellori.*'   Roma,  per  de'  Rossi,  foJ. 
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truirii^  with  sufficient  intervals  between  man  and  man:  the     Trajan^^ 
whole  standing  chequer^ways^  or  in  a  quincunx,  so  as  to  allow      ^'^'*^* 
the  necessary  succession  in  fighting  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
without  confusion.    This  arrangement  was  equally  applicable 
to  two,  three,  or  more  such  lines,  of  which  the  order  of  battle 
might  consist    The  learned  general  found  this  order  of  battle 
was  agreeable  to  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  passages, 
relative  to  it,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors:  but  that  it 
was  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  several  parts  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Lipsian  systemy  from  its  author  Justus  Lipsius, 
who  published,  above  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  work  entitled 
MHitia  Romana.    Lipsius,  indeed,  is  accused  by  Joseph  Scali- 
ger,*  to  have  only  copied  a  prior  work,  by  Patrizi  de  Ferrara,. 
▼iz.  la  Militia  Romana,  without  naming  him.    But  Patrizi  hav- 
ing improperly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  some  expr^sions, 
in  Polybius'  description  of  Scipio's  order  before  the  battle  of 
Zama,  has  erected  on  them  a  fanciful  and  impracticable  sys* 
tem :  a  system,  however,  which,  from  the  authority  of  Lipsius,. 
has  received  a  currency,  and  has  been  since  adopted,  with 
enly  a  few  insignificant  alterations,  by  all  authors,  military  or 
Mot  military,  who  have  wrote  on  this  subject   Many  years  ago. 
General  Melville  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  his  ksl^ 
soned  system  on  the  Roman  order  of  battle,  in  manuscript,, 
with  some  plans  and  explanations,  a  work  which  highly  de- 
serves to  be  published,  and  which  cannot  but  give  great  satis-» 
faction  to  every  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  to  military  gen« 
tiemen. 

*  ^'  Lipsias  libro  de  militia  Romana,  omnia  cepit  ex  Francisco  Patricio^  qui 
Italice  Bcripsit  ea  de  re.-* — Vide  Scaligerana,  art.  Lipuos,  edit.  Colonias  ^grip* 
pin»,  apod  Scagen,  I667.  12mo» 
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Trqfan's 
forum, 
A  building 
commonly 
called  the 
baths  of 
Paulus 
^miiius. 
No.  2. 


At  a  little  distance  from  Trajan's  column,  and  near  to  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo,  I  observed  the  ruins  of  a 
circular  portico,  of  brick,  of  considerable  extent.  The  second, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  third  stories  of  it,  are  only  now  to  be 
seen :  the  first  being  buried  in  the  ground,  which  is  greatly 
raised  here  above  its  former  level.  What  the  use  of  this  build- 
ing was,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  antiquaries. 


It  is  indeed  commonly  reckoned  to  have  been  part  of  the 
baths  of  Paulus  i^milius :  and,  from  this  idea  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  part  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  immediately  joining  to  it,  has 
been  named  Monte  Bagnanapoli^  or  Magnanapoli,  a  corruption 
of  Balnea  Pauli.  In  the  time  of  Paulus  iiEmilius,  the  luxury 
of  bathing  had  not  then  made  such  progress  at  Rome,  as  to 
have  produced  a  building  for  that  purpose,  so  extensive  as  this 
seems  to  have  been.  Besides,  it  does  not  resemble  any  of  the 
tberma,  afterwards  erected. 


Alberto  Cassio,*  having  employed  much  learning  on  this 
article,  concludes  that  it  was  a  magnificent  ben-bouse,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  in  which  were 
preserved  the  race  of  the  wbite  ben,  which  an  eagle  had  let 
drop  into  her  bosom,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.-f  For  the 
empress  having,  on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  augurs,  they 
declared  the  progeny  of  this  ben  sacred,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  preserved  solely  for  their  inspection.  This  superstition, 
of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  their  man- 
ner of  eating,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  connected  with  false 
religion  and  policy:  it  is  supposed  that  men  could  not  be 


*  Corso  dell'  acque,  part.  2.  No.  32. 


t  Seep.  41. 
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ir#^ 


governed  but  by  deceit    But,  so  absurd  was  it,  that  even  Cicero,      Trajan't 
himself  an  augur,  makes  the  elder  Cato  say,  "  that  he  wonders      '^^"*^' 
how  two  augurs  could  see  each  other  without  laughing."* 

But  Piranesi,'fln  his  ingenious  though  ideal  survey  of  Tra- 
jan's/orttwi,  makes  this  circular  building  a  cbaicidicum,X  which 
belonged  to  it :  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  splendid/omm, 
he  places  another. 

*  <*  Veins  autem'illtid  Catoais  adoiodatii  scltiim  est,  qui  ttireri  se  ai^at, 
qnod  DOD  rideret  baniBpex  haffDq>icem  cum  TidiMet/' — Cic.  de  Divioatione, 
1. 2.  c.  40.  t  Ant.  Rom.  Tom*  1*  tab,  43.— See  also  an  elevation  of 

this  ruin,  ib.  tab.  89*  fig>  1*  t  Vitnivias,  1.  5.  c.  1. 
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VII.    THE  QUIRINAL  HILL. 

I  now  come  to  the  Quirinal,  which  completes  the  number  of 
the  seven  hills.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Campus 
Martius,  to  the  south  by  the  valley  that  separates  it  from  the 
ViminaU  to  the  east  by  the  agger  Tarquinius,  and  to  the  north 
by  a  valley  that  lies  between  it  and  the  Mons  Pincius. 

This  hill  was  long,  and  of  an  irregular  figure.  Its  surface 
was  very  uneven :  it  presented  many  points  and  eminences,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  different  names;  but  which  are  now 
much  levelled.  The  whole,  however,  was  called  Mons  Quiri'- 
nalisy  from  the  temple  of  Quirinus^  which  I  shall  afterwards 
mention : 


(( 


Templa  Deo  fiunt :  collis  quoque  dictus  ab  illo."* 


But  this  hill,  which  was  added  to  the  city  by  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,^-  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Caval/o,  from  the 
two  marble  horses,  which  I  shall  soon  examine,  placed  in  the 
square  before  the  magnificent  Papal  palace,  where  the  popes 
generally  reside. 

Many  great  buildings,  now  destroyed,  stood  on  this  hill. 
We  may,  indeed,  still  trace  fragments  and  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  to  which  they  be- 
longed. I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill. 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  2.  v.  51 1.  f  ^^on-  Halic.  1.  2.  c.  16.  gect. «. 
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From  Trajan's  column  I  went,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  that  7.  TheQui* 
part  of  the  Quirinal  hill  called  Monte  Bagnanapoli,  and  came  To^re'deiie 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Siena.     In  the  garden  of  ^l^^'j 
these  nuns  there  is  a  considerable  tower,  known  by  the  name 
of  Torre  delle  Militie.     Some  of  the  antiquaries  say,  that  this, 
as  well  as  another  tower  oif  the  same  kind,  a  little  below  it  on 
the  plain,  called  Tor  di  Conti^  served  as  watch-houses,  in  case 
of  fire,  to  Trajan's  and  the  other  forums  in  this  neighbour- 
hopd.     But  these  towers,  though  remarkable,  seem  only  to  be 
of  the  middle  age:  and  Nardini*  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
built  by  Innocent  the  Hid.  or  some  other  pope  of  the  Conti 
family,  whose  palace  was  in  this  quarter^  and  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grilli. 

The  Colonna  family  have  converted  into  a  garden  that  part  Senacuium 
of  this  hill,  which  overlooked  the  Campus  MartiuSt  and  lies  be-  Litrom?"'*'' 
tween  the  pope's  stables  and  the  Pilotta.     By  this  operation       ^*^-^- 
they  have  destroyed  the  ancirat  buildings  which  ornamented 
it;    though  some  fragments   still  remain.     The  antiquaries 
place  here  the  Senacuium^  where  the  Roman  matrons  some- 
times assembled,  built  for  their  use  by  Heliogabalus,  as  men- 
tioned by  Lampridius,*!* — "  Fecit  et  in  coUe  Quirinali  Sendcu^ 
lum,  id  est  mulierum  senatum,  in  quo  ante  fuerat  conventus 
matronalis."— On  the  face  of  the  hill  behind  the  Pilotta,  I  ob- 
served the  remains  of  a  staircase,  which  seems  to  have  led, 
from  the  Campus  Martius,  to  this  building. 

•  lib.  3.  c.  15.— lib.  4.  c.  6.— See  also  '*  Vile  de*  PontiBci  da  Plalina/' 
Tom.S.  p.  60.  ed.  Vcn.  176S,  in  4lo.  t  Lamp.  Vit.  Aot.  Heliog.  c^  4. 
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7.  The  Qui'       In  tbese  gardens  I  likewise  observ^  some  foundations  of  a 

•       1   L  'ft  ^^ 

Terapieo'fthe  building,  which  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  temple  of  tha 

^"  No  5       ^^"*  erected  by  Aurelian "  Teo^pLim  Soils  magnificenti&* 

simum  constituit," — says  Vopiscus.*  A  part  of  a  frieze  of  white 
marble,  of  an  immense  size,  elegantly  cut  into  foli^gi^,  and 
3till  remaining  here^  probably  belonged  tp  this  temple,  and  is 
a  proof  of  its  magnificence.  And  we  may  infer  its  greatness 
from  an  entablature,  likewise  remaining  in  th/^e  garden«|  by 
whiph  it  appears  that  fhe  diameter  of  the  columns  chat  sup* 
ported  it  were  seven  fe^t  English,  Here  too  was  found  a 
votive  table  of  marblpj»  preserved  in  the  Colonna  palace,  oq 
which  this  worship  of  Mithras  is  represented.  It  is  ^bout  four 
palms  high,  and  eight  palms  long.  As  the  worship  of  Mithr^^^ 
brought  to  Rome  from  Persia,  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
sun,  an(I  as  Mithras  was  even  taken  for  the  sun,  suph  9,  vptive 
Qff^lng  wa§  np  4oubt  a  proper  ornament  for  this  temple:^ 
^nd  \t  isi  at  }^s^  an  indication  th^t  th^  templ^  of  the  Sufi  ^qo4 

vico  de  The  Colonna  palace,  whiph  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andent 

^^^"®^"'        dcmus  CornelU^  cpmmufiip^tes  with  these  gardens,  by  m^ns  of 

bridges  thrown  over  the  road,  cabled  vicQ  de  Cornetii^  betwe^i^ 
it  and  the  hill.  In  this  vico  we^e  fouqd  the  tvyo  riyer  gods,  now 
placed  at  thp  fquntiiiq  oi^  t^  sqviaFe  of  the  CapitoL 

» 
ConstanUne's       Constantine's  bath;  flttopid  on  that  p^rVof  this  hill^  on  which 

batbi. 

No.  0.  •  Vopiscus  in  Vita  Aureliani,  c.  SQ. 

t  It  is  p«hli9be(l  by  Vtgpolj,  in  hU  ^isserWiop-^''  i^  Colttama-Anloaioi  Pii^ 
-r;p.  174. 
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now  Stands  the  Rospigliosi  palace  and  garden^  and  the  gtesit  7.  The  QuU 
Papal  building  called  the  Consulta:  perhaps  they  projected 
into  the  square  of  the  Monte  Cavallo.  But  as  these  baths  are  ^ 
enthnely  destroyed,  I  can  giv6  no  delineation  of  them. .  I  may, 
however,  ranclude,  from  the  ground  they  occupiedi  that  they 
were  extensive,  and  from  fragments  of  painting  and  sculpture 
found  here,  and  preserved  in  the  Rospi^osi  collection,  that 
they  were  el^ant. 

In  these  baths  stood  the  two  colosseati  marble  horses,  each  Group  caiu 
held  by  a.  man,  which  now  give  name  to  this  hill,  as  I  have  \^^  and^a* 
already  mentioned.    They  are  commonly  supposed  to  repre-  ^^p^^^^^** 
isent  Alexander  the  Great  training  his  horse  Bucephalus.    May 
they  not  be  equally  well  applied  to  Castor  and  Pdhix?  On  the 
modem  bases  that  support  them,  opus  Pbidi^  is  inscribed  on 
the  one,  and  afms,  Praxitelh  on  the  other.    If  these  groujps  re- 
present Alexander  and  Bucej^alus^  they  cannot  be  the  works 
of  those  artists,  since  they  lived  prior  to  the  time  of  that  hero. 
And,  wonderful  and  spirited  as  they  are,  they  want  that  cor- 
lectness  of  design  we  expect  to  find  in  the  works  of  those  ce- 
lebrated sculptors.    We  must  not,  however,  examine  them  too 
critically,  because  they  have  evidently  sufiered  much  from 
length  of  time,  and  die  efiects  of  the  air,  to  wtddi  they  ar? 
exposecL^ 

In  these  badis  were  likswiss  fbond  the  stsHu^  of  Const8n4»  statues  of 
tine,  which  I  saw  in  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  and  sons!"* 


*  I  am  informed  that  Pope  Pius  VI.  bai'csuBiedf  atxtof  Ae  obeiiiAs,  ibdt  for- 
merly oniameD  ted  Augustus's  mausoleum,  to  be  erected  between  thea^  tArof  gft)iiips* 
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7.  The  Qm^    Laterally  as  well  as  the  statues  of  two  of  his  sons^.  preserved  at 
rinaikiii.      ^^e  CapitoL 

Temple  of  Whether  such  personages  as  Romulus  and  Remus  ever  ex- 

Quirinus. 

No.  7.  isted,  or  whether  their  history  was  only  an  allegory,  alluding, 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  invented  by  the  Romans  in  after  ages, 
as  advanced  by  a  learned  but  paradoxical  modern  writer,^  I  shall 
not  now  enquire.  It  sufficeth  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  the  name  given  to  Romulus  after  his  death,-f 
stood  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Although  there  are  no  remains  of 
this  building,  it  stood,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  hill,  just  be- 
hind  where  Bernini  built  the  elegant  little  church  for  the  no- 
viciate of  the  Jesuits.  It  overlooked  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills ;  and  the  entry  to  it  was 
in  front  of  the  Viminal.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  marble 
steps,  which  now  serve  for  the  great  staircase  at  the  Ara  Cceli, 
were  taken.;j;  The  senators,  weary  of  the  despotism  of  Romu- 
lus,!  murdered  him.  But  to  prevent  the  resentment  of  the 
people  they  deified  him,  and  engaged  the  time-serving  Pro- 
culus  Julius  to  attest  that  he  saw  him,  as  a  god,  ascend  up  into 
heaven.  I  cannot  but  transcribe  the  words  which  Livy§  puts 
into  the.  mouth  of  Proculus — ^*  Romulus,  inquit,  Quirites^  pa- 
rens urbis  hujus,  prima  hodiema  luce  coelo  repente  delapsus, 
se  mihi  obvium  dedit :  quum  perfusus  horrore  venerabundusque 
adstitissem,  petens  prec  ibus,  ut  contra  intueri  fas  esset ;  abi, 
nuncia,  inquit,  Romanis/ coelestes  ita  velle,  ut  mea  Roma  caput 

*  M.  Court  de  Gebelin— ''  monde  primitiO  Calendrier^' — 1. 2.  c.  5.  sect  2. 
.    t  Cic.  de  natura  Deorunij  1.  2.  c  24.  %  See  page  14S. 

§  Lib.  1.  c.  16  . 
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^  orbis  terrarum  sit :  proinde  rem  militarem  colant ;  sciantque^  7«  The  Qm^ 
et  ita  posteris  tradant,  nullas  opes  humahas  armis  Romanis  re- 
sistere  posse:  haec^  m^z^//,  locutus,  sublitnis  abiit/* — ^The  elo- 
quent historian  tells  us,  tliat  it  was  ad  Capra  paludem  where 
this  scene  happened.  Some  authors  place  this  spot  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  but  tradition 
says,  that  it  was  behind  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills :  and  perhaps  it  was 
fcwp  this  reason  that  his  temple  was  built  here.  Pliny,  always 
fond  to  record  the  marvellous,  mentions  two  myrtles  planted 
before  this  temple:  he  calls  the  one /^^^r/aan,  and  the  other 
pttheian :  and  says  that  these  myrtles  flourished  or  languished 
alternatively,  in  proportion  as  either  of  these  political  parties 
prevailed  in  the  state,* 

The  temple  of  Salus,  Health,  stood  near  to  that  of  Quirinus,  TbeTem* 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  Atticus.-f    I  can-  hci^. 
not,  howevier,  point  out  the  exact  spot :  probably  it  stood  op-       *'®-  *• 
posite  to  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  on  the  ground  where  we 
now  see  a  part  of  the  Papal  palace.    The  Romans  not  only 
personified  and  deified  the  moral  virtues,  but  even  every  thing 
that  was  useful.     Thus  they  built  a  temple  to  the. preservation 
of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  goddess  Salus.     It  was 
dedicated  by  the  dictator  C.  Junius   Bubulcus,  on  the  5th 
August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  451-1     It  had  been  painted  by 
Fabius  Pictor,§  the  year  before  the  dedication.    This  work, 

♦  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  1.  15.  c,  29.  t  Cic.  ad  Alticum,  1. 4.  ep.  ...— 

''  el  tuae  vicinae  Salutis."  t  Cic.  ib.— T.  Liv.  D.  1. 1.  10.— Corn, 

Nepos,  Vit.  Alt.  §  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  35.  0.  4* 
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7.  The  Qm^ 
final  hUL 


Capitoliam 
vetus. 

No.  9* 


A  nympka^K 


No.  10. 
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executed  by  a  noUe  Roman,  remained  entire  till  the*  temple 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clsmcfius. 
It  was  from^  this  Fabhis  that  the  illustrioms^  family  of  tbe  FakSi 
took  the  surname  of  Pictor.  Such  was  tbe  esteem  then  shOTvn 
to  that  ingenious  act. 

Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  that  part 
of  this  hill  called!  alta  SMiita.  It  consisted,  like  that  on  the 
Capitol  hill,^of  three  chapels,  viz.  one  to  Jupiter,  another  to 
Juno,  and  a  third  to  Minerva ;  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  CapitoUum  vetusi  K  this  ia  the  temple  mentioned  by  Va«* 
lerius  Maximu&f — ^^^  veteris  Capitolii>  humilia  tecta" — ^it  had^ 
not  been  magnificent.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood- 
either  on  that  height  in  the  pope's  garden^  that  overlooks  the 
Strada  Rosella,  or  about  where  now  stands  the  Barberini  palace* 

In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  nu^nifioent  Barberini  pa* 
lace^  OR  this  hilU  the  workmen  fi3und  an  ancient  mosaic  picture, 
whiciL  represents  a  nymphseum.  It  is.  published  •  by  Holstenius.^ 
Aiitiquaries  suppose  that  Dioclesian  here  built  his  nympbaum^ 
But  if  this  opinion,  is  grounded  only  on  this  mosaic  pkture 
having,  been  found,  here,  it  is  too  slight  an  indication  of  it 
However,  I  shall  embrace  this^  o{^K>rtunity  to  give  an  idea  of 
thene  celebrated  buildings. 


Of  the  ancient  Nympbaa  we  find  few  remains^    Imperfect 
therefore  must  be  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  anti- 

*.  Ste^  puge.  140^ .  t  Lib.  4.  c.  4.  sed,  ult. 

X  Apad  Gr«yia(Q,  Ant^  BoiO..Tdm».4«  p.  799* 
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"^uaries.    That  they  were  fountains,  appears  evident  from  a  7-  T^  Q«»- 
law  in  the  codex.^  They  seem  to  have  been  of  different  kinds, 
and  appropriated  to  various  uses.'f 

The  first  nympbaa  were  probably  only  natural  caves  or' 
grottos,  found  in  the  sides  of  hills  or  rising  grounds,  from 
which  rushed  streams  of  water,  and  where  they  adored  the 
goddesses  or  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  who  they  reckoned  de- 
lighted chiefly  to  reside  there.  Such  is  the  grotto  described 
by  Virgil :  J 

'^  Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum: 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympharum  domus/' 

sdly.  The  ancients  erected  artificial  fountains,  to  imitate 
these  natural  ones,  which  they  embellished  with  statues  arid 
rustic  ornaments.  Such  a  nympbaum  seems  to  be  represented 
in  the  Barberini  mosaic. 

3dly.  The  emperors  sometimes  erected  magnificent  fou^i- 
tains,  to  which  they  gave  the  same  name.  These  imitated 
cascades  rushing  out  of  caves  and  rocks,  falling  into  large 
basons,  surrounded  with  seats,  ornamented  with  marble  co- 
lumns, and  the  statues  of  the  nymphs.     Here  they  used  to  sit, 

*  L.  11.  tit.  42.  sect.  6.  de  aqusduct. 

'\  The  botanists  give  the  name  of  njfmpkaa  to  a  species  of  aquatic  plants,  in 
^rder  perhaps  lo  convey  an  idea  of  the  nymphs,  whom  the  ancients  imagined 
j)resided  over  the  fountains.  t  Mn.  1.  v.  167. 

Hh 
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7.  Tib  Qtft-    and  enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the  sumtner  evenings^  as  people  do 
rtnaihtu.     ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  e\eg3int  fontafia  di  TreviJ*    And  here  too  they 

sometimes  supped,  and  gave  sumptuous  entertainments* 

4thly .  Large  fountains  and  reservoirs  of  waters,  but  less  or- 
namented, for  the  use  of  the  people,  were  likewise  called  nynif- 
pbaa.    And, 

5thly.  After  the  Christian  religion  was  establisdied  at  Rotik, 
it  was  usual  to  build,  before  churches,  fountains,  which  were 

also  named  nympbcea ;  and  where  the  Christians  washed  their 

i 

hands,  before  they  entered  the  church  to  pray. 

An  inscription,  published  by  Boissard,-t  may  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject :  '  ^ 

NYMPHIS   .   LOCI   . 
BIBE  •   LAVA  •   TAC£   • 

The  following  beautiful  inscription,  on  a  nympb^eum,  was 
engraved  on  the  statue  of  a  sleeping  nymph.  It  was  formerly 
at  Rome,  but  where  it  now  is  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,-^ 


€€ 


Hujus  nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 
Dormio,  dum  blandse  sentio  murmur  aquas. 
Parce  meum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somnum 
Rumpere,  sive  bibas,  sive  lavere,  tace/' 


*  See  page  56.  f  Boidsard,  Tom.  5. 98. 
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This  inscription,  which  Mr.  Pppe  justly  admiredl,  he  has  thu^r 
translated-^ 


€€ 


Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep ; 
Ah  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave ! 
And  drink  m  silence,  or  in  silence  lave  I* 


r»  The  Q»ta 


Salust,  the  celebrated  historian- 


€€ 


Primus  Romand  Crispus  in  historid^'f . 


having  been  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  Julius  Caesar, 
returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  riches,  which  he  had  extorted 
during  his  government.     How  different  was  bis  just  theory 
from  his  rapacious  practice !  What  an  advantage  would  it  often 
be  not  to  know  the  private  lives  of  some  renowned  authors, 
whose  works  we  should  otherwise  read  with  additicmal  plea* 
sure  and  profit!;];  The  fine  house  Salust  built,  and  the  ele- 
gant gardens  he  laid  out  at  Rome,  were  monuments  of  his 
guilt.    Though  no  part  of  them  now  remain,  yet  as  they  are 
often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers,  I  cannot  pass  them 
over  entirely  in,  silence.     It  is  true  I  cannot  fix  with  certainty 
either  their  precise  situation,  or  extent.     Let  me,  however, 
remark,  that  the  antiquaries  have  not  properly  distinguished 
Salust's  house  and  forum  from  his  gardens :  they  have  con- 
founded them :  but  it  is  evident  they  were  not  contiguous. 
His  house,  and  what  was  called  his  forum,  joining  to  it,  stood 

*.  Pope's  Letters  to  Bloiuii,  No,  14*  f  Martia)^  1. 14.  ep.  .19]. 

%  See  **  La  vie  de  Sallaste;  par  le  presideot  de  Brosses. 

Hhs 


The  house 
of  C.  Cris- 
pus Salus- 
tius. 
Noll. 
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7.  Tht  Qirf-    on  the  Quirinal  hill,  near  to  the  ancient  Porta  Salara,  before 

that  gate  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  extended  by  Aurelian. 
It  was  probably  on  that  part  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  where  now  • 
stands  the  beautiful  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the  Ma-- 
donna  della  Victoria.*  Whereas  his  gardens,  which  stood  on 
the  Mons  bortulorum,  were  separated  from  his  house  by  the 
valley  between  that  rising  ground  and  the  Quirinal  hill,  and 
which  I  shall  examine  in  the  sequel.  But  though  his  gardens 
were  without  the  then  walls  of  the  city,  he  might  have  had  a, 
view  of  them  from  his  house. 

Campus  The  Campus  Sceleratusi\  where  the  vestal  virgins,  con- 

^nTisV     <lemned  for  incontinency,  were  shut  up  alive  in  a  small  vault, 

with  a  lamp,  bed,  a  little  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil,  was  near 
'  the  ancient  Porta  Salara.  It  was  within  the  city,  on  the  side 
of  the  agger  Tarquinius.  Nor  was  it  singular  that  vestals, 
thus  condemned,  were  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  city : 
because,  notwithstanding  their  pollution,  their  bodies  were 
siill  considered  as  sacred ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  put  to 
death  like  other  criminals,  but  allowed  to  perish  for  want. 
Although  there  are  no  remains  of  that  remarkable  vault,  it 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  east  end  of  the  villa  Mendosa, 
by  which  the  agger  probably  ran. 

•  The  famous  statue  of  the  hermaphrodite,  preserved  at  the  villa  Borghese, 
was  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  this  church.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  it  belonged  to  Salust.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Policies.  See  Wine- 
ketknann,  Monum.  ant.  ined.  trat.  prim.  p.  84. 

t  See  Dion.  Hal.  1.  £•  c.  17«  sect  7* — and  Pkt.  life  of  Muraa. 
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I  have  already  mentioned,*  that  the  temple  of  Venus  Ery- 
cina,  which  was  without  the  Porta  Salara,  before  Aurelian 
extended  the  walls,  came  tp  be  within  the  present  gate^  on 
the  skirt,  of  the  Quhinal  hill. 


7.  The  QuU 
rinal  MIL 
Temple  of 
Venus  Ery- 
cina. 

No.   I3r 


In  the  villa  Mendosa,  at  the  extremity  of  Salust*s  circus,  I 
observed  the  remdns  of  a  building  commonly  called  the 
temple  of  Venus.  I  shall  not  assert  that  this  is  the  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina.  In  such  enquiries  it  is  safer  to  doubt  than  to 
decide.  It  is  indeed  a  considerable  ruin«  and  answers  to  the 
place  where  her  temple  seems  to  have  stood.  But  whether  the 
ancient  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  had  been  inclosed  in  Salu$t'8 
extensive  gardens,  or  whether  another  temple,  dedicated  to 
Venus,  had  been  built  there,  is  uncertain.  However,  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  in  these  gardens,  appears  from  the  foU 
lowing  inscriptions^  published  by  Gruter.-^ 

J. 

M    .   AVRELIVS   .    PACOR US 
M    .   COCCEIVS   •  STRATOCLES 
AEDITVII    .   VENERIS   .    HORTORVM 
SALLVSTIANORVM   .   BA5EM   .  CVM 
PAVIMENTO   .   MARMORATO 

DEANAE 
D.  ^   .  D.-f 

M.  AVR   .    PACORVS   •  AEDI 
TVVS   .   SANCTAE  •   VENE 


*  See  page  44< 


t  Grater*  loscript.  p.  S9«  No.  4. 
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'':  ^.,?"**  BIS   .   IN   .  SALVST  •  ROftTR- 

SPEI 
ARAM    .   CVM   •   PAVIMENTO 
80MN0    .   MONITVS   #  SVM 
TV   .  SVO  .  D   .  D   .♦ 


Various  names  were  given,  and  many  temples  and  statues^ 
erected  to  Venus.  It  was  Asia,  the  nursery  of  phild^ophy  and 
superstition,  that  gave  rise  to  her  worship.  Th0  ancient  phi- 
losophers of  that  eountry  discoursed  much  on  the  origin  of 
things,  on  the  formation  c^  the  world,  on  the  first  princ^le 
and  vivifying  power.  They  represented  llie  principle  of  ge- 
neration under  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  who  gives  life  to  na^ 
ture,  and  extends  her  eiilpir-e  over  all*  Vulgar  eyes  could  not 
penetrate  the  mystery,  hence  they  looked  oh  the  allegory  asr 
a  real  story,  and  the  ingenious  fable,  invented  for  their  in- 
struction, became  the  source  of  all  their  errors.  They  gave  a 
body  to  an  abstract  principle,  which  became  an  object  of  po- 
pular veneration,  and  was  adored  as  a  goddess,  who  presided 
over  the  reproduction  of  every  being.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  Venus.  But  when  they  made  indiscriminately  the 
application  of  this  abstract  quality  to  botli  s^xos^  then  the 
creative  principle  degenerated,  as  we  find  from  different  names 
given  to  Venus,  viz.  Fulgivaga,  Ccckstis,  &c# 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  poets,  to  ornament  their  fic-^ 
tions,  should  address  themselves  particularly  to  Venus.    They: 

*  Gruter.  Inscrip.  p.  102.  No  !• 
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m^^pnsed  her  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and,  shining   r^TheQui-' 
with  beauty,  they  made  her  the  goddess  of  pleasure.  ^^ 

But,  was  I  to  take  a  review  of  the  innumerable  deitiesr 
adored  at  Rome,  what  an  amazing  assemblage  should  I  find 
of  folly  and  ingenuity,  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  deformity  and 
beauty,  presented  as  objects  of  popular  adoration  !  I  cannot, 
however,  think  that  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  en-  ' 
tirely  allegorical.  It  often  consisted  of  real  histories,  blended 
indeed  with  fables,  and  embellished  with  the  elegance  of 
poetry.  But  it  was  chiefly  from  the  appearances  of  nature, 
and  from  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that  the  poets  peopled  the 
heavens : — 

«  Horum  carminibus  nihil  est  nisi  fabula  cotlum/'* 

It  was  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  and  the 
death  of  the  consul  C.  Flaminius,  that  the  Romans  vowed  a 
temple  to  Venus  Erycina«  -f  From  Eryx  in  Sicily  she  was 
thus  named.  Her  temple  there  was  built  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  fortified  round.  Its  form  is  preserved  on 
a  medal  of  the  Considia  family,  which  has  been  published  by 
Vaillant  and  Paruta.  This  temple  at  Eryx,  which  was  not 
Inferior  m  riches  to  that  at  Paphos,|  is  mentioned  by  Virgil :-«» 

**  Tum  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idalise."§ 

*  Manilas,  1.  2.  ▼•  37 •  t  I^^ias,  1. 92.  c.  9* 

i  Paosanias,  1 8.  c.  84.  $  Mn.  L  5.  v.  7^* 
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7.  The  jaw*.        Many  were  the  votaries  of  this  wanton  deity.  Among  -others 

was  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dictator ;  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  found  in  the  year  1733,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  castle 
of  Loretino,  not  far  from  Monte  Verde,  in  the  kingdom  of 
,  Naples, — 

VENERI 

ERYCINAE 

VICTRICI 

L    .   CORNEL  I VS   •   SVLLA 

SPOLIA    .    DE    .   HOSTIB   • 

VOTO    .   DICAVIT    .* 

According  to  VitruviuSj^f  the  temples  of  Venus  were  gene* 
rally  placed  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  reason  he 
gives  for  it  is  curious — *'  uti  non  insuescat  in  urbe  adolescen- 
tibus,  seu  matribus  familiarum  venerea  libido/' — What  a  ^oss 
idea  of  a  divinity  does  this  convey  to  us !  Temples,  however, 
were  dedicated  to  her,  under  difi^rent  appellations,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city. 

I  do  not  find  the  precise  year  when  the  Romans  built  this 
temple  to  Venus  Erycina,  without  the  Porta  Salara.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  year  of  Rome  550,  that  is,  fourteen  years  after  the 
battle  of  Trasimenus :  for  the  Apellinarian  games  were  that 
year  perfornied  here :  the  circus  jigonalis,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  having  been  inundated  by  the  Tiber.  J  It  had  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  accident,  since,  twenty-one  years 

*  Dissertazione  del  P.  Volpi,  tielF  gli  Saggi  deir  Academia  di  Cortona, 
T.  2.  p.  177.  t  Lib.  1.  €•  7  X  livios,  1.  SO.c.  38. 
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rafter  that  period/ L.  Fortius,  the  duumvir^  dedicated  a  temple  7*  TkeQni^ 
to  Venus  Erycina  at  the  same  place,*  ^'^ 

This  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ladies. 
They  went  to  it  in  solemn  procession  from  their  ^^senaculum^ 
which  I  have  mentioned,  on  this  hiil.-f  The  matron,  the  most 
renowned  for  chastity,  carried  a  PriapuSy  the  emblem  of  fe- 
cundity, and,  with  much  ceremony,  placed  the  lewd  god  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  love.J  But  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  ancients  considered  Priapus  as  the  instrument  of  the  re- 
production of  mankind,  we  may  look  on  this  rite,  obscene  as  it 
was,  rather  with  the  eye  of  pity  than  indignation. — ^Girls,  when 
they  becatne  marriageable,  prestented  their  dolls  to  Venus  :— 


€€ 


Nempe  hoc,  quod  Veneri  donatae  a  virgine  puppaB/'§ 


The  courtezans  likewise  frequented  this  temple :  they  presented 
incense,  myrtle,  and  roses  to  their  patroness :  they  begged  she  . 
would  bestow  on  them  beauty,  and  the  art  to  please;  that,  . 
armed  with  these  powerful  weapons,  they  might  be  the  abler 
to  seduce : — 

"  Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens,    . 
Quam  jocus  circumvolat,  et  Cupido/*H 

In  the  valley  that  sejparates  the  Quirinal  from  the  Pincian  The  circus  of 
hill,  or  Collis  bortulorum,  the  remains  of  a  circus  are  still  easily   "^^^q."  i4« 
to  be  traced.     It  was  probably  the  Agonal  circus,  which  stood,    . 

*  Livias,  1.  40,  c.  S4.  f  P.  £27.  J  Alexander  ab 

Alexandro,  K  3.  c*  18.  and  1.  6.  c.  ig.  ed.  Hackiana,  1673.  §  Persiuf^ 

Sat.  2.  T.  70.  II  Hor.  1. 1.  od.  2. 

li 


rmal  UU. 
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as  I  have  already  observed,*  without  the  ancient  porta  SaFara^ 
before  Aurelian  extended  tbe  walb^  But,  as  it  united  with 
Salust's  gardens,  on  the  Collis  bortulomm,  and  perhaps  was 
afterwards  considered  as  a  part  c^  thenr,  it  acqinred  the  name 
of  Saltist's  circus.  It  begins  near  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  in 
the  villa  Mendosa,  and  extends  along  the  outside  of  the  Bar^ 
berini  gardens*  The  immense  walls  and  buttresses,  wMch  here 
inclose  the  Quirinal,  seem  to  be  part  of  the  agger  Tarquinius^ 
and  served  for  the  support  of  the  seats  of  the  drcus  on  that 
side.  But  this  drcus  is  now  greatly  deiaced,  much  of  it  hav* 
ing  been  converted  into  kitchen  ground.  It  had,  however^ 
been  richly  ornamented  by  the  emperors,  who>  aft^  the 
death  of  Salust^  got  possession  e[  hts  garden^  as  I  shall  soon» 
remark* 


Obdiak. 


An  Egyptian  obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  an<f  about 
the  size  of  the  two  obelisks  which  decorated  Augustus's  matt«- 
soleum  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  found  in  these  gardens ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  called  SalusVs  obeiisk.f  It  had^ 
no  doubt,  been  placed  on  the  spina  of  the  circus.  It  could  not 
have  been  erected  by  Salust,  who  died  six  years  befoK  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  Augustus;  and  consequently  before  any 
obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome:  it  must  therefore  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  emperors ;  perhaps  by  Claudius  or  Au^ 
relian. 


\ 


The  circus  of       Continuing  on  the  line  from  Salust's  circus,  I  came  to  the 

Flora. 

No.  15.  •See  page  44. 

t  Pope  PiuB  VI.  has  lately  caused  this  obelisk,  to  be  erected  beforetbe  chordi 
of  the  Triniid  di  montg. 


m 
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«quare,  or  fHazza,  BarberinL     Here  the  antlqaaries  place  die  7.  neQOm 

Circus  of  Flora,  of  which  no  part  retnaiiis*    This  circus  was 

not  the  same  with  that  of  Saiust    The  former  seems  to  iiare 

iseen  of  more  antiquity  than  the  latter.     It  is  indeed  singular 

that  Nolii,  in  his  elegant  and  accurate  plan  of  Rome,  should 

liave  given  the  name  of  Flora  to  the  circus  of  Salust.    Martial, 

who  lived-**^df  pilam  Tiburtinam*'-^  the  fanm  Arcbimonium* 

— had  from  his  house  a  view  of  the  circus  of  Flora,  and  of 

the  Capitolium  vetus :  whereas  he  could  hardly  have  seen  from 

thence,  even  thougH  he  lived  in  a  garret,*!-  the  circus  of  Salust ; 

not  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  from  the  elevation  of  the 

ground : — 

''  Sed  Tiburtinae  sum  proximus  accpla  pilae ; 
Qua  videt  antiquum  rustica  Flora  Jovem/'J 

Either  the  mean  manner  in  which  this  circus  was  ODnstructed, 
or  the  great  concourse  of  the  country  people  to  see  the  low 
and  obscene  shows  there  exhibited,  probably  engaged  the^poet 
to  use  the  epithet  rustica.  The  Romans  lumped  the  shews 
exhibited  to  Flora,  the  amiable  goddess  of  flowers,  with  these 
of  a  celebrated  courtezan,  who  bequeathed  to  them  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  be  annually  honoured  with  games.§  These 
games,  performed  by  naked  prostitutes,  were  most  ofiensive 
to  modesty.    The  people,  however,  had  such  respect  for  the 

^  Where  ihe  forum  Jrchimonium  stood,  a  church  has  been  dedicated  to  Si» 
Nicholas,  called — tit  Arcione,  a  corruption  of  its  former  name, 
t  "  Et  scalis  habito  tribus^  sed  altis." — Mart.  1.  !•  ep*  118. 
%  lb.  I«5*ep.  %t. 
%  See  the  history  of  Flora,  in  Banier's  Mithologie,  1.  S.  c.  6. 

lis 
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7.  Tfc  Qot.    character  of  the  austere  Cato,  who  seems  imprudently  to^have 

gone  to  assist  at  these  shews,  that  the  prostitutes  themselres* 
would  not  strip  and  exhibit  in  his  presence :  he  therefore'  re- 
tired. This  anecdote  gave  rise  to  Martial's  epigram,*  where 
he  insinuates  that  Cato  should  either  not  have  gone  to  such 
infamous  shews,  or  that  he  should  have  continued  there,  andf 
thus,  by  his  respectable  presence,  prevented  their  exhibition : 

*^  Nosses  jocosae  dulce  cum  sacrum  Florae, 
Festosque  lusus,  et  licentiam  vulgi. 
Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  severe  venisti  ? 
An  ideo  tantumveneras,ut  exires?'*^ 

Suetonius  "f  mentions  that  Galba  introduced  a  new  species^ 
of  entertainment  in  the  Florial  games,  viz.  elephants  taught 
to  dance  on  ropes — **  novum  spectaculi  genus,  elephantos  fu^ 
nambulos  edidit." — If  true,  what  a  wonderful  instance. is  this  ot 
the  docility  of  these  sagacious  animals  I  ^ 

•  L.  1.  ep.  1.,  t  Vila  Galbai^Cr  & 


I 

J 
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COLLIS  HORTULORUXf,  OR  MONS  PINCIUS. 
Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  CoHis  bortul rum,  or  Mons  Pin^   ^^  ^^^°* 

Pinciua,. 

€ius.  It  was  added  to  the  city,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,*  plate  ill. 
i)y  Aurelian.  From  the  gardens,  with  which  it  was  covered, 
it  had  been  named  bortulorum ;  but  from  the  Pincian  family, 
who  flourished  in  the  low  empire,  and  had  a  magnificent  house 
on  this  hill,  it  came  to  be  generally  called  Fincius.'f  To  the 
south  It  is  separated  from  the  Qiiirinal  by  the  valley,  which  I 
have  just  surveyed  ;  to  the  west  it  overlooks  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius;  and  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  Aurelian^s 
walls* 

In  the  frugal  ages  of  the  republic,  this  hill  had  been  par- 
celled out  to  the  citizens  in  small  farms ;  but  after  their  eastern 
conquests,  it  was  purchased,  and  served  for  the  gardens  of  a 
few  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  commanders  and  governors  of 
these  provinces.  Its  situation  was  airy  and  agreeable;  and 
from  many  parts  of  it  they  enjoyed  views  of  the  city  as  well  as 
of  the  country.  The  villas  immediately  without,  and  near  to 
the  city  walls,  were  called  suburbana,  in  opposition  to  those  at 
a  distance.  Thus  Cicero,  after  his  banishment,  by  which 
ills  fortune  was  diminished,  having  resolved  to  sell  his  fine 
seat  at  Tusculum,  wrote  to  his  confident  Atticus  to  find  him 
a  small  one,  in  the  environs  of  the  city ;  for,  says  he,— 
suburbano  hon  fecile  careo."J 

•  See  page  J36.  f  See  page  43».  J  Ad  Atticaniifc  !•  4»  ep.  fi^ 
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I, 

Saiust's  gar-        I  havcjobserved*  that  the  house  and  forum  of  Salust  stood 
*®"'*  on  theQuirinal  hill  :  but  his  extensive  gardens,  or  villa  subur" 

bana,  stood  o!i  the  Pincian.  They  were  therefore  without  the 
walls^  before  Aurelian  extended  the  precincts  of  the  city.  I  can- 
not^ indeed^  ascertain  their  exact  boundaries ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  reached  from  the  porta  Salara  to  the  porta  Pinciana ; 
an  extent  of  ground  on  which  I  now  find  the  villas  of  Verospi, 
Belloniy  and  Ludovisi.  The  great  historian  had  laid  out  his 
gardens  in  a  splendid  manner,  and  decorated  them  with 
houses,  baths,  temples,  &c.  Here  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  a  learned  luxury.  But,  after  his  death,  the  empe«- 
rors,  struck  with  their  beauty  and  advantageous  situation,  got 
possession  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  added  to  their  magnifi* 
cence.  Thus  Vespasian  spent  .more  of  his  time  in  these  gar- 
dens, than  in  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  hill :  Nerva 
did  the  same,  and  died  there :  and  Aurelian^  when  in  Rorne^ 
would  lodge  no  where  else ;  and  built  there  an  bippodromus^ 
called  porticus  milliaria,  I  think,  from  the  number  of  columns 
that  ornamented  it,  and  not  from  its  length ;  -f*  where  he  daily 
exercised  on  horseback.  Vestiges  of  this^or//ctt^  are  to  be 
Vo.  i€.  seen  in  the  villa  Cesi.  In  digging  in  Salust^s  gardens  many 
ruins  and  foundations  of  buildings  have  been  discovered,  and 
many  fine  statues  find  valuable  marbles  have  been  found.  Of 
these  I  shall  only  mention  the  dying  gladiator,  MirmiUo  expi^ 
fans,  that  expressive  statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol;--* 
young  Papirus  and  his  another,  in  the  villa  Lodovisi; — and 
Faunus  holding  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  in   the  villa 

-*  See  page  £35.  t  See  a  note  by  Mr.  D«  Home^  on  bis  estey  zi. 


BorgheM.  I  cannot  snpfiose  that  all  these  precksus  statues* 
Btc.  were  placed  here  by  Salust ;  many  of  them  must  havci 
been  added  by  the  emperors. 

The  Pincion  palace,  vrhich  I  have  mentbnedlf*  anA  ganrdens  pincian  pa- 
probably  occupied  the  ground,  where  now  stand  the  churdi  ^* 
and  gardens  of  the  French  Mimmes^  and  the  agreeable  villa 
MedtcW  where  I  haveoftcii  feasted  my  ^es,  contemplatmg 
the  many  fine  jneces  of  ancient  sculpture  there  preserred.^*— 
But  I  am  informed,  that  the  cckiarated  grooip  of  Niobe  and 
her  children,  and  some  other  fine  statues,  have  been  carried 
from  thence  to  Florence,  by  order  of  the  gxand  Duke,  moe 
I  Idt  Rome* 

Pompey  the  Great,  after  he  had  finished  the  war  against  Pompa/t 
Mithridates,  and  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  employed  De*  ^  ^^ 
metrius,  l^s  favourite  freedman,  to  purchase  an  extCDsive 
suburban  villa  for  him.*f  But,  from  political  reasons,  this  was 
to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Demetrius,  and  by  which  name  it 
continued  to  be  called.  The  philosophic  biographer  of  Pompey 
does  not  mention  its  situation;  tradition,  however,  places  it 
on  the  Collis  bortulorutn^  and  extends  it  into  the  plain  in  the 
villa  Borghese.  It  had  consequently  stood  on  that  part  of  the 
hill  that  lies  between  the  villa  Medici  and  the  muro  torto^X  and- 
which  is  now  the  vineyard  of  the  Augustan  Friars  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Pompey,  to 
the  west,  overlooked  the  Campus  Martius,  and  to  the  east 

*  See  page  4S«  t  Platarch^B  Life  of  Pompej* 

X  See  page  41« 
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he  had  a  view  of  the  country.    Such  a  situation  had  made 
these  gardens  be  distinguished  into  higher  and  lower.     Asco- 
nius,  the  ancient  commentator  on   Cicero,  confirms  this;  a 
distinction  that  perfectly  applies  to  the  situation  I  give  them. 
For  Pompey,  ^ays  he,  amidst  the  riots  which  the  killing  of 
Clodius,  by '  M ilo,   occasioned,  retired  to  his  higher  gardens^ 
with  a  guards  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  by  these  factions. 
— ^^  Diximus    in   argumento    orationis   hujus  [[pro    Milone]] 
Cn*  Pompeium  simulasse  se  timere,  seu  plane  timuisse  Mi- 
lonem,  et  ideo  ne  domi  quidem  suae,  sed  in  bortis  superioribus 
ante  judicium  mansisse,  ita  ut   villam  quoque  prassidio  mi- 
litum   circumdaret/'*— These  gardens,  no  doubt,  had  been 
laid  out,  by  this  hitherto  fortunate  general,  with  all  the  ex- 
pensive taste  that  riches  and  luxury  had  then  introduced  at 
Rome,     Though  the  buildings  have  long  since  been  destroyed, 
3ret  I  observed,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  friars,  an  immense  re- 
servoir for  water,  and  some  remains  of  aqueducts.  These  had  * 
served  for  fish  ponds  and  baths ;  and  being  placed  on  the 
summit,  for  watering  the  lower  gardens. 

*  ABConlus  Id  Oiat,  Cic.  pro  Milone,  p,  202f  ed,  Hackiij  1644. 
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Having  now  examined  the  Pincian,  as  well  as  the  seven 
hills,  I  proceed  to  the  interjacent  plains. 

The  Campus  Martius  is  the  first  plain  that  presents  itself  to 
us.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Capitol,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  hills, 
and  the  Tiber.  Althouojh  this  celebrated  field  is  often  men- 
tioned  by  ancient  authors,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  either 
the  time  when  it  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  or  its  extent.  Va- 
rious therefore  are  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  on  these  heads. 

It  seetns  probable  that  this  field  was  consecrated  by  Ro- 
mulus to  the  god  of  war,  as  a  proper  place  for  teaching  the  youth 
the  different  branches  of  military  science;  the  importance  of 
which  he  early  perceived.  Indeed  Tarquin  the  Proud,  among 
his  many  usurpations,  seized  on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  corn-field.  It  was,  however,  on  his  banish- 
ment, according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^  restored  by 
the  consuls- to  its  former  use.  But  Livy  insinuates,  that  this 
field  belonged  to  the  Tarquins,  and  was  by  the  senate  conse- 
crated to  Mars.— "Ager  Tarquiniorum,  qui  inter  urbem  ac 
Tiberim  fuit^  consecratus  Marti,  Martius  deinde  Campus 
fuit/'+ 

No  situation  could  be  more  proper  for  the  purposes   foi* 

^  DbD.  Hal.  1.  5.  c.  S.  sect*  19.  t  Liv.  1. 2.  c«  5. 
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which  this  field  was  appropriated.  The  Romans,  after  they 
had  performed  their  exercises  here,  whether  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  used,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Tiber,  and  thereby  accustom  themselves  to 
swim,  which  was  reckoned  a  necessary  part  of  military  exerr- 
cise.     Hence  Vegetius*  tells  us — "  Ideoque  Romani  veteres 

Campum  Martium  vicinum  Tiberi  delegerunt,  in  quo 

juventus,  post  cxercitium  armorum,  sudorem  pulveremque  dir 
lueret,  ac  lassitudinem  cursusque  laborem  natando  deponereU'' 

Although  the  Romans  had  no  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  inlisted  their  troops  only  at  the  t>reakjng  out  of  a 
war,  yet  men,  constantly  practising  military  exercises,  could 
not  but  form  at  once  a  regular  army.  The  short  intervals  of 
peace  did  not  enervate  their  bodies,  or  diminish  their  warlike 
genius.  Bred  soldiers  from  their  infancy,  they  needed  only  to 
be  classed  into  their  different  corps  for  immediate  service^  A 
hardy  people^  able  tp  support  the  cold  of  the.  north,  and.  the 
heat  of  the  south,  thus  trained  ta  th^^  use  Qf  acnis.  fired  with 
the  desire  of  aggrandising  their  cqMn.try»  and  amfaitiQUs-of 
thq  military  as  well  as  civil  hpnours.  coqf^prred  on  .them » by  the 
state,  were  no  dqubt  proper  tp  b^  the  conquerors  of  -  the.  world. 
Rome^  from  her  infar^y  to  her  old  age^  was. always  a  warlike 
nation.  She  a^one,  Plntarch  Qb»serves,*f .  knew  noti  the.  privi- 
lege of  age,  which  exempts  from  martial  achievements.  /\ 

'.   Before.  A4relian'&.reigi)  the  Campus  Martius  was  without 

*  Veg.  1.  2.  c.  23*  t  Lif€  of  Marcelius. 
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thecfty.  Wh^her  he  inclosed  the  whole,  or  oflly  i  JiSft  of 
it,\vithiri  the  city  walls,  has  be^n  much  disputed.  DiDnatus 
cdhfiries  it  within  the  Walls,  Nardini  leaves  the  point  unde* 
cided ;  but  Btoildi,  arid  after  hirh  PiraheiSi,  extetid  it  io  PoHte 
Molli.  Indeed  wheh  we  call  to  remehibrance  the  many 
dnd  great  fiublic  buildings  that  forhieriy  stood  here,  it  would 
seem  neccfssdry  to  extend  its  limits  beyond  the  Porta  detV 
Popolo. 

Towards  the  iehd  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  eiiipire, 
that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  fiearest  to  th%  city,  at  least 
as  far  as  Augustus's  mausoleum,  came  to  be  so  covered  with 
various  buildings,  that  little  space  remained  fbr  the  puUic  ex- 
ercises. It  was  ptobably  to  add  these  magnificent  buildings 
to  the  city,  and  to  seture  them  from  hostile  incursions,  that 
engaged  Aurelian  to  inclose  them  within  the  city  walls.  The 
public  exercises  therefore  "must  have  been  performed  to  the 
itorth  of  these  btfilcfings,  in  the  6eld  that  extended  aloilg  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Ponie  MolU.  The  picturesque  description 
of  the  Cathpus  Martius,  given  by  Strabo,^  is  favourable  to  this 
opinion.  Here  wei^  the  green  sods  propier  for  the^  equinay'\ 
at  horse  races,  fhentioned  by  Oind  i-^X 

'*  Altera  gramitieo  spectabis  equina  caftipb, 
Queni  Tiberis  curvis  in  latus  ui'get  aquis/^ 

•Straba,!.  5. 

t ''  Equina,  ab  eqaoram  cona.    Eo  eaim  die  [IS  Febroarii]  carfQDl  eqai 
in  Campo  Martio/'-^Varro  de*T.  1.  lib*  5*^ 
1  f  ast.  I  5.  ▼.  519. 
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Piranesi,  in  his  elegant  plan  of  the  Campus  Marti us^*  has 
completely  traced  all  the  buildings^  which  the  Roman  writers 
have  mentioned  to  have  stood  there^  as  if  he  had  seen  and 
measured  them ;  though,  of  the  greatest  part  of  them^  no  ves- 
tige remains.  But  this  magnificent  work,  which  is  a  proof  of 
the  fertile  invention  of  its  ingenious  author,  will  be  apt  to 
mislead  strangers,  and  future  antiquaries,  whilst  it  must  af&rd 
many  noble  ideas  and  useful  hints  to  artists. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  exact  limits  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  to  describe  all  the  buildings  that  formerly  stood 
here :  I  purpose  only  to  mention  these  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
situations  of  some  buildings,  which,  though  there  are  now  no 
vestiges  of  them,  are  too  remarkable  in  the  Roman  annals  to 
be  passed  over  in  entire  sil6nce. 

Augustus's  Proceeding  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  through  the  Campus 

mausoleum.     Martius,  the  first  object  that  calls  our  attention  is  the  mauso- 

Martius,        leuip  of  Augustus.     Suetonius  places  it,  as  I  have  already  men«- 

No.  1.       tioned,+  between  the   Flaminian  road  and  the  banks  of  the 

Tiber :  the  historian  adds,  that  the  emperor  caused  it  to  be 

built  in  his  sixth  consulship,  and^  proclaimed  the  groves  and 

walks  round  it  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  people.     These  groves 

extended  towards  the  Porta  delPopolo:  and  the  bustum,  where 

the  bodies  of  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  burnt,  is 

reckoned    to   have  stood   on   the  site  of  the  church  of  the 

•  Joannis  Baptists  Piranesii  Campus  Martius."    Romas,  1762.  fol. 
t  See  page  S4. 
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Madonna  del  Popolo.  This  sepulchral  rnonuraent  was  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and,  raised  to  a  great  height,  formed  a 
magnificent  dome.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
parts  or  stories.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  were  of  a  vast 
thickness,  and  in  them  the .  sepulchral  chambers  were  built. 
The  walls  of  the  second  story  were  less  thick  than  these  of  the 
first ;  and  the  walls  of  the  third  were  still  less  thick  than  these 
of  the  second.  These  contractions,  or  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  this  sepulchre,  had  been  marked  by  broad 
belts,  or  cornices,  that  were  carried  round  it,  and  on  which 
were  planted  ever-green  trees.  On  the  summit  of  the  whole 
a  statue  of  Augustus  was  erected.  As  a  further  ornament  to 
this  monument,  two  Egyptian  obelisks,* 'of  red  granite,  were 
afterwards  placed  here,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
It  is  chiefly  Strabo*f  who  enables  me  to  give  this  account  of 
Augustus's  mausoleum. — Marcellus,  the  beloved  nephew  of 
Augustus,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  imperial  family 
buried  in  it.  Indeed  the  epithet  recentem  used  by  Virgil,;|^ 
when  he  pathetically  mentions  the  funeral  of  that  prince,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  it : 

"  Quantos  ille  viriflm  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus  !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  prasterlab^re  recentem!'* 

Though  the  second  and  third  stories  of  this  mausoleum  are 

*  One  of  these  obelisks  was  removed  by  Sixtos  V.  and  erected  at  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  and  the  other  has  been  lately  erected  by  Pius  VI.  iii 
the  square  of  the  Monte  Cavallo* 

t  lib.  ^.  X  <^-  6.  V.  87«. 
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destroyed,  yet  the  ruins  of  the  first,  with  some  of  the  ^epul* 
chral  chambers,  but  stripped  of  all  their  ornaments,  and  the 
imperial  ashes  dispersed,  are  still  to  be  seen,  b^ind  the  Gorda 
palace,  in  the  street  called  de  P(mtefict,  near  to  the  church  of  St. 
Rock.  The  space  v^ithin  the  circumference  of  the  walls  series 
now  for  a  ismall  gdrd^n^  or  parterre,  to  that  palace. 

Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  was  invoked  by  women  in  child-bearing  :<»-^ 

Juno  Lucina 

^''-  ^*  "  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem !"  * 

Ovid  addresses  this  deity  on  various  occasions,  and  derives  her 
name  from  Lux^  because  she  brought  children  into  the  light  of 
the  world : — 

0 

"  Dicite,  Tu  lucem  nobis,  Lucina,  dedisti. 
Dicite,  Tu  voto  parturientis  ades/*-f 

She  had  temples  and  sacred  groves  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,;{;  particularly  in  the  Campus  Martius;  but  of  this  last 
I  can  trace  no  certain  remains.  Indeed  from  the  name  in 
Lucina,  antiquaries  generally  suppose,  that  the  church  of  St 
Laurence,  called  in  Lucina,  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  her 
temple.  But,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  the  archives  of  this 
church,  and  to  inscriptions  there  preserved,  it  was  probably  thus 
named  from  its  founder  Saint  Lucina,  who  was  grand-niece  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus. 

Obelisk  and        Kear  to  the  church  of  St  Laurence  in  Lucina,  Augustus 

meridian 

^^Vo.  S.  *  '^®'*  -^°^"*'  ^^^  »"•  *^*  ^'  t  Fs«t-  lib.  S.  V.  e55, 

%  See  page  196, 
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caused  the  meridian  line  to  be  traced,  whose  gnomon  or  style 
was  the  obelisk,  which  I  am  now  to  examine.  Although  the 
toericMan  line  has  long  since  disappeanedv  3^  it  and  its  gnomon/ 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller. 

This  obelisk  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  lies  in  the 
court  of  the  palace  called  del  Impresa,  behind  the  church.  At 
what  time,  how,  or  by  whom  it  was  overturned,  I  cannot 
decide.  But,  after  it  had  been  long  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  about  fourteen  palms  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground,  its  pedestal  and.  loweo  paxl  were  disco- 
vered, in  the  year  1503,  in  digging  a  ditch  in  a  garden  be- 
longing, to.  a  barber.  But  the  emharraased  situation  of  the 
affairs  of  Julius  IL  prevented,  him  fram  removing.  it>  and  the 
barber  soon  concealed  it,  by  building  over  it.  In  the  pontifi- 
cate  of  Sixtus  V.  it  was  again  discovered,  but,  on  the  report  of 
the  architect  Cavalier  Fontana,  that  it  was  much  broken  and 
defaced,  he  was  discouraged  from  raising  it.  At  last,  however, 
in  the  year  1748,  it  was  for  a  third  time  seen,  in  rebuilding 
some  houses  belonging  to  the  Augustin  friars  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo;  when  Benedict  XIV.  desirous  to  recover 
such  a  monument  of  antiquity,  gave  orders  to  the  celebrated 
self-taught  engineer,  Nicolas  Z^baglia,  to  dig  it  up,  and  to 
remove  it  to  the  court  where  I  saw  it;  and  to  ascertain 
where  it  formerly  stood,  the  pope  caused  an  inscription  to  be 
placed.* 

*  S^^JIubmL'b  Letters,  Vol.  a^JeUer-dSy  in.  ^bi«h.bQ:h<«  gi?fip;a^deiigp  o£ 
the  machine,  by  which  Zabaglia  raised  and  removed  these  immense  blocks  of 
graaiie* 
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The  height  of  the  obelisk,  when  entire,  without. reckoning 
the  ball  added  by  Manilius,  which  does  not  now  remain^  but 

which  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  was  about  89  feet  English, 

» 

viz. 

FeeU 

The  shaft  of  the  obelisk,  of  one  piece  of  granite,  inscribed 

with  hieroglyphics        -            -          -            -            -  70 

The  granite  pedestal,  inscribed  by  Augustus           -  14, 

And  the  base,  on  which  the  whole  was  placed          •  5 

Feet        -        89 
N.  B.  The  square  of  the  obelisk  at  the  bottom  is  nine  feet 

On  two  of  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  Augustus  caused  the 
following  inscription  to  be  repeated : 

IMP   •   CAESAR   .    DIVI    .   F 

AVGVSTVS 

PONTIFEX   .   MAXIMVS 

IMP    •   XII    .   cos    .    XI    .    TRIB    .    POT    .   XIV, 

AEGVPTO    .    IN    •    POTESTATEM 

POPVLI    .   ROMAN!   .   REDACTA 

SOLI   •   DONVM   .    DEDIT. 

The  ancients  considered  the  rays  is&uing  from  the  sun  as 
so  many  darts  or  arrows.  Hence  the  Egyptians  dedicated  to 
that  glorious  luminary  obelisks,  which  they  thought  expressed 
his  rays,  and  which,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  obelisk  in  the  Egyptian  language — <^  Obeliscos 

•  HisU  I^aU  1.  36,  c.  8. 
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vocantes,  solis  numini  sacratos.  Radiorum  ejus  argumentuih  in 
effigie  est,  et  ita  significatur  nomine  iEgyptio/' — The  Greeks 
probably  borrowed  the  words — ofieXog  and  ofitXitrKog — ^from  the 
Egyptians. 


^957 


Indeed  this  obelisk  is  so  broken  and  disfigured,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  repair  and  again  erect  it.  The  hierogly- 
phics on  two  of  its  sides  are  defaced :  several  of  these  on  a 
third  side  still  remain ;  but  these  on  the  fourth  side,  that  lay 
on  X  the  ground,  are  best  preserved.  James  Stuart,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  Stuart,  from  his  elegant  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Athens,  has  given  an  exact  etching  of  two 
^des,  the  least  defaced,^  of  this  obelisk.*  The .  hieroglyphics 
that  remain  on  them  are  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  Egyptians  early  brought  sculpture.  For  this  monument 
is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  +  makes  the  same  as  Osiris,  Sesac, 
and  Bacchus;  and  places,  him  about  looo  years,  before  Christ. 
But  M.  Goguet  J  fixes  the  reign  of  Sesostris  about  the  year 
1640  before  the  Christian  sera.  However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  learned,  that  much  uncer- 
tainty attends  aqcient  chronology,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  that  the  Egyptians  had  engravers  on  hard 
stones,  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  that  coun- 
try, appears  from  Genesis,  c.  41.  v.  4«.  and  from  Exodus, 

*  Vide  '^  Bandinius  de  Obelisco  Caesarfs  August!  e  Campi  Martis  ruderibm 
nuper  eruto  ''    Romae,  1750.  fol. 
t  Chronology — Egyptian. 
J  ^*  Origine  des  Loix,"  fce.  Vol,  2. 1.  S.  art*  2.  Asironomie. 
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c.  aS.  T.  g  and  1 1.  And  indosd  the  hiwoglyphics  on  this  ob^ 
lask  are  cut  with  so  much  neatness,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  esecuted  not  with  a  chisel,  but  wida  the  tool  of  an  en* 
graver  on  gems.  These  hieroglyphics,  although  in  bas-relief^ 
are  sunk  in  compartments  or  frames,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by  rubbing,  in  removing  the  d>elisk« 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  here  the  progress  and  various 
methods  of  writing  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  because  this  has 
been  already  done  by  the  learned,  especially  by  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester.*  Hiefoglyphic  or  picture  writ* 
ing  was  no  doubt  {»rior  to  the  discovery  of  alphabetic  writing, 
or  that  useful  and  wonderful  art  which  paints  sounds  and 
speaks  to  the  eye.  Hieroglyphic  was  the  first  means,  that 
naturally  presented  itself,  by  which  men  could  record  their 
ideas.    Thus  we  find  it  was  universally  the  earliest  wnf:ing: 

•  *'  Egyptian  writing,"  says  the  Bishop,  *'  was  of  four  kinds;  the  first, 
hieroglyphic,  and  this  iwo-fold^the  more  rude,  called  euriologie;  and  the  more 
artificial,  called  tropical :  the  second  symboUc ;  and  ibia  likewise  was  two-foliU* 
the  more  simple,  and  the  more  mysterious;  that  tropical,  this  alltgoricaL  These 
two  kinds  of  writing,  namely,  the  bierqgtyphic  and  symbolic,  (which  went  under 
the  generic  term  of  AtVrog/^pAtcs,  distinguished  into  proper  and  symbolic  hierogly- 
phic) were  not  composed  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  font  of  marks  or  charac- 
ters whicii  stood  for  things,  not  words.  Ttie  third  epitiolic,  so  called>  aa  we  shall 
see,  from  its  beiag  fir$t  applied  to  cml  matters:  and  the  fourth  asd  last,  bitro^ 
grammatic,  from  its  being  used  only  in  religioua*  These  two  last  kinds  of 
writing,  namely,  the  epistolic  and  hierogrammatic,  expressed  words,  and  were 
foroied  bj  th^  letters  of  an  alphabet/' — Divine  legation  of  Moses^  Vol.  III. 
p.  121. 

See  *'  the  origin  and  progress  of  writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  elementary,'' 
by  my  learned  and  imgeaioii9  fiiead  Tlio«i49  AaUe^  £sq,  JLoadon^  1784/4to, 
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iturtanees  of  winch  are  found  in  almo^  every  part  of  the 
world.    In  Egypt  it  aeems  to  have  undergone  changes,  at 
diflerent  periods.    The  prieats  of  that  country  invented  a  spe* 
cies  of  it»  called  sacred^  which  they  and  their  sdiolars  only 
eould  decypher;  in  onler  to  conceal  their  doctrineB  &om  the 
knowledge  of  tiiose  who  were  not  initiated*  into  thehr  myste« 
inei.    Some  winters  pretend  that  the  characteni  on  the  obe-* 
Iisks  are  of  the  sacred  kind^  and  that  they  convey  to  us  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  priests,  and  secreta  of  nature;, 
whilst  others  contend  that  they  are  records  of  the  laws  and 
actions  of  the  kings,  fay  whom  they  were  erected    It  is  not^ 
indeedy  probaUe  thafc  the.  priests  of  Egypt  woidd  inscribe 
thcwr  hidden  doctrines  on  monuments  seen  by  all  the  peofiAe: 
these  they  recorded  in  their  sacred  books,  kept  inr  th^r  tem^ 
jj^es^  of  which  none  are  preserved*.    But,  fmm  Diodonis  Sicu« 
lus^  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors^  we 
vay  coodude.  that  the:  Iiiero^yphics^  on.  the  obelbks,  related 
to  the  history  of  their  kings.    With  regard  at  least  to  the  obe^ 
lisk  I  now  examine,  and  which  was  one  of  the  tWo  obelisks 
executed  by  order  of  Sesostris,  Diodcnrus*  tells  us,.  that«  this 
gl»at  conquers  caused  to  be  engraved  on  them  the  number 
of  his  troops^  the  state  of  Im*  finanees^.  and  a  lisc  of  the  nationa 
whom  he  had  subduedi    But  notwithstanding  .the.  learned  la*^ 
teurs  of  a  Kicehei^.  a  Sbttckford^  a  WaeburtoDi:  &c;  it  isvproba*- 
hie  that  we  shall  never  he  able  tdt  explain,  these  hierogl3/(plucs^ 
We  waixt  a  proper  key  ta  da  so; .  The  only  ancient  woric„  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject,  are  the  two  books  of  Horus  Apollo^  said 

*  Lib.  1«  sect.  2.  c,  10. 
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to  have  been  writ  in  the  Egyptian*  language,  and  transtatecT 
into  Greek  by  Philip.  But  so  few  hieroglyphics  are  explained 
in  this  work,  that  when  we  come  to  apply  them  to  the  nu- 
merous characters,  which  we  find  on  Egyptian  monuments/ 
we  cannot  connect  them.  It  is  much  the  same  as  to  attempt  to 
read  a  language  of  which  we  know  only  a  very  few  of  its  letters. 
Besides,  this  much  celebrated  work  of  Horus  Apollo  has  been 
considered  by  some  learned  critics  as  the  spurious  production  of 
some  Greek  sophist.* 

An  anonymous  French  writer-f-  pretends  that  the  figures  on 
the  obelisks,  which  we  call  hieroglyphics,  were  riot  invented 
as  writing  to  record  ideas,  but  as  simple  ornaments  to  the  mo-- 
numents  on  which  they  were  engraven.  But  this  opinion, 
clearly  contradicted  by  all  the  ancients  who  have  mentioned 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  I  cannot  embrace.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  proof  of  the  ability  of  this  author  in  defending  a; 
paradox* 

Egypt  having  been  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Au- 
gustus, he  could  not  but  admire  the  magnificence  of  its  monu- 
ments, particularly  its  temples,  pyramids,  and  obelisks.  Al- 
though he  could  not  remove  the  former,  he  caused  two  of  the 
obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  to  ornament  that  capital 
of  the  world.  They  were  the  first  monuments  of  this  kind 
seen  in  Europe.     He  placed  one  of  them,  which  is  the  object 

*  See ''  Dissertation  on  the  Arundelian  marbles/'  by  M.  J.  Robertson,  p.  185* 
t  "  Dissertation  sur  Tecriture  hierogiyphique/'   A  Paris^  chez  Barbou,  I762«. 
]2mo. 
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of  thfise  remarks,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  other  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  Succeeding  emperors,  copying  the  example 
of  Augustus^  robbed  Egypt  of  many  of  its  obelisks  ;  insomuch 
that  authors  reckon  eight  great  and  forty-two  small  obelisks- 
were  brought  to  Rome.  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  others  are  plain.  Many  of  them,  indeed^, 
have  now  disappeared,  but  such  as  lean  trace,  I  shall  mention, 
when  I  come  to  the  places  where  they  originally  stood,  and 
not  where  now  erected.  They  were  of  red  granite,*  (grattito 
rosso)  and  cut  out  of  the  quarries  near  to  Siene,  in  the  higher 
Egypt.  Immense  must  have  been  the  expense  and  labour  of 
cutting,  transporting,  and  erecting  such  vast  monuments. 
They  have  been  justly  considered  among  the  wonders  of 
art.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  being  the  works  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  before  that  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom  and  learning,  caused  the  obelisks  to  be  raised  for  mere 
ostentation.  That  ingenious  nation  early  cultivated  the  science 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  :  the  situation  of  their  country 
naturally  led  them  to  do  so.  The  obelisks  therefore  served 
them  as  astronomical  instruments,  with  which  they  observed 
the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  generally 
dedicated  to  that  planet. 
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*  AUhough  granite  is  composed  of  hard  substances,  viz.  quartz,  mica,  schorl 
and  felt-spalh,  yet  in  length  of  time,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  air.  Thus  we  And 
that  this  powerful  agent  has  defaced  many  of  the  characters  on  the  obelisks^ 
especially  the  sides  exi)osed  to  the  north. 
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It  was  for  the  same  purpose  that  Augustus  empbyed  this 
obelisk.  It  was  the  gnomon,  not  of  a  sun-dial,  as  some  call  it, 
but  of  a  meridian  line,  which  he  caused  to  be  delineated  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  had  often  examined 
this  meridian  line,  could  not  be  mistaken  in  its  use;  I  shall, 
therefofe  transcribe  his  account  of  it.* 

••  To  the  obelisk,"  says  he,  «  which  is  iif  the  Cainpus  Mar- 
tius,  Augustus  added^  a  wonderfUl  use,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
different  shadows  projected  from  the  sun,  and  thereb^r  the  dif^ 
ferent  lengdis  of  the  days  and  nights^  To  this  purpose  he 
caused  a  pavem^it  tso  be  layed  according  to  the  dimaisions  of 
tiie  obelisk,  to  which  the  shade  would^  be  exactly  equal  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  day  (that  is,  mid«-day)  of  the  winter  solstice 
and  would  gradually  decrease  every  day,  and'  then*  again,  in-* 
crease :  all  which  was  shewed  by  rules  or  lines  of  brass^  let 
into  the  stone :  a  thing  deserving  to  be  known,  and  worthy 

^Hj»k«  Nai«  L  36*  a.  IQ.-^^  Ei,  [so.  obeltsco}  qui  esl  id  Campo  [tc.  Mbtj^ 
tio]  Angpsiua.  addidit  mirabileo)  umoh  ad  depreheadmidas  sdis-  umbraft,  die« 
romque  ac  nocliam  ita  magnitudines^  strato  lapide  ad  inagiiitudinem-obelisci, 
GUI  par  fieret  umbra,  brum®  confectas  die,  sexta  bora,  paalatimqae  per  regulas 
(qusB  snnt  ex  sere  indussc)  singulis  diebos  decresceret,  ac  rursus  augescaret :  digna 
ooguita  rea  e%  iogexua  fecundo  Maoilii  matheiBelici.  Apici  anratafli  pilam  ad^ 
didit,  cuJQs  uiftbr^.veriice  coQ^^atur  in  se  ipsa>.aliteieiiQirmiter>fM2iilmteapice^ 
raiione  (ut  ferunl)  k  capite  bomiDis  intellecta*  Usee,  ididieiB,  obseivalio  trigiata 
jam  fere  annis  non  congruit,  solis  ipsius  dissono  cursu,  et  cceli  aliqua  raiione 
XQutatOy  sive  uni versa  teilure  aliqiud  ik,  ceatro  suo.  dimoUji  ut  deprehendi  et.  iq 
^liis  locis  accipio  :  sive  urbis  treiQoril^q3,ibi  tantam^onioo^  iatorto,  siveiaua* 
dationibus  Tiberis  sedemento  molis  facto :  quamquapi  ad  dltUndia^m  impoftili 
oneris  io  terram  quoque  dicantur  acta  foadaiQWt^'' 
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of  the  fruUful  inventioti  of  Manilius*  the  mathemtttician.  To 
the  top  he  added  a  gilded  ball,  the  shade  whereof  might  be 
collected  vert'c  illy  in  itself^  whereas  otherwbe  the  top  of  the 
obelisk  would  have  cast  a  shadow  too  broad  to  be  reduced 
within  any  rules :  the  hint  of  this  contrivance  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  sun  shining  upon  a  roan's  head.  This 
tpbservation  has  Hot  now  answered  for  almost  thirty  years; 
vpon  what  account  is  imcertain ;  whether,  because  the  dis- 
cordant course  of  the  sun  itself,  and  of  the  heavens,  have  bjr 
4Bome  means  been  changed ;  or  the  whole  earth  has  been 
removed  "a  little  from  its  centre,  which,  I  hear,  has  been  ob- 
.served  likewise  in  other  places ;  or  that,  either  by  reason  df 
the  earthquakes,  which  have  shaken  the  city,  the  gnomoa 
(obelisk)  has  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  or  through  the  inun* 
dations  of  the  Tiber  has  sunk  down  somewhat  lower;  though 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  foundations  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  as  deep  in  the  earth  aa  the  load  upon  it  is  higb< 


»» 


Such  is  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  this  wonderful  meri- 
dian line ;  u  hk  h,  from  tiie  height  of  the  gnomon,  must  have 
extended  a  great  way< 

This  subject  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  Roman  aun*- 
dfals,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  their  hours,  so 
closely  connected  with  this  article. 

^  Some  of  the  editions  oF  Pliny  read  Manlii,  othera  Mannii,  or  Mallii :  bat 
tbe  M iijnn  MS.  has  ManUii.  l^erhapi  it  is  the  same  JilcmiYiai^  wbtise  poem  oa 
asUunumy  has  leavbed  us. 
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On  the  authority  of  Varro,  Pliny*  informs  us,  that  the  first 
sun-dial  set  up  for  public  use  at  Rome,  was  brought  from  Ca- 
tania in  Sicily,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  in  the  year 
U.  C.  491,  and  was  placed  on  a  column  near  the  rostra :  but 
as  this  dial  had  been  projected  for  a  more  southern  latitude,  it 
did  not  show  the  hours  with  exactness.  However,  such  as  it 
was,  the  Romans  regulated  their  time  by  it,  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  when  Q.  Marcus  Philippus,  who  was  censor 
with  L.  Paulus,  caused  another  dial,  constructed  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Rome,  to  be  erected  near  the  old  one.  But  as  a  sun- 
dial  did  not  serve  in  cloudy  weather,  Scipio  Nasica,  five  years 
after,  remedied  this  defect,  by  introducing  a  method  of  divid- 
ing the  night  as  well  as  the  day  into  hours,  by  .means  of  a 
water  machine,  a  clepsidra,  which  Pliny  calls  an  borolqgium.-f 


The  Roman 
computa- 
tion of  their 
liours. 


I  do  not  indeed  conceive  how  a  sun  dial,  or  any  other  in- 
strument, could  point  out  the  various  hours,  as  time  was  com- 
puted by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  time  the  earth  takes  to 
revolve  once  round  its  axis,  or  the  space  between  the  rising  of 
the  sun  till  its  next  rising,  which  makes  a  day  and  a  night, 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  we  call  hours.  Now, 
the  Romans  divided  the  day  and  the  night  into  twenty-four 
iiours.  Twelve  of  these,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  set- 
ting, constituted  their  day ;  and  the  other  twelve,  from  the 
setting  of  the  sun  to  its  rising,  constituted  their  night..  Thus 
.as  the  seasons  changed,  the  length  of  heir  hours  must  have 
varied.   In  winter  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  were  short,  and 


*  Hist.  Nat.  1.  7.  c.  60. 


t  See  Vitruvius,  1.  9.  c,9. 
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those  of  the  night  long :  in  summer  they  were  the  reverse. 
How  then  could  these  hours  of  an  unequal  length,  and  which 
dily  varied,  be  measured  by  an  instrument  ?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  method  by  which  this  could  be  done. 
However,  they  had  two  fixed  points,  viz.  mid*day  and  mid* 
nighty  which  they  called  the  sixth  hour.  So  that  a  meridian 
line  would  always  point  out  the  sixth  hour,  or  mid-day. 

Neither  have  I  been-  able  to  discover  when  the  modern  Ro-   Modera 
mans  changed  this  method  of  computing  time.     In  the  course  uon  orhoui* 
of  the  day  and  night  they  reckon  twenty-four  hours,  which  **^^™«* 
are  all  of  an  equal  length  in  every  season  of  the  year.    No  in- 
convenience can  arise  in  reckoning  twenty-four  hours,  in  place 
of  twelve  and  twelve,  as  we  do.     Perhaps  so  far  the  modern 
Roman  method  is  preferable  to  ours*    But  the  difficulty  is^ 
that  they  do  not  begin  to  reckon  their  hours  from  a  fixed 
point,  viz.  from  mid-fday,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  same  me- 
ridian line  every  day  in  the  year.     Thus  they  call  half  an  hour 
after  sun  set  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  and  an  hour  and  an  half 
after  sun  set  the  first  hour,  or  one  o'clock.*  .Hence  the  nomi- 
nal hour  of  mid-day  constantly  changes  with  them :  in  June  it 
is  called  sixteen,  and  in  December  nineteen  o'clock*    To  re- 
gulate therefore  a  timepiece,  by  this  method  of  computing,  it 
must  be  daily  altered^ 

*  To  reckon  time  from  the  setting  of  the  son  was  a  yerj  ancient  custom i  it 
was  practised  particularly  hy  the  Germans  and  Gauls  ;  it  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  ideas  which  establish  the  existence  of  a  chaos  or  night,  l)efore  the 
wor/d  or  day^  See  ''  Recheiches  sur  Torigine  el  les  progr^s  des  arts  de  Ii^ 
Gr&ce,  par  M.  d'Hankerville/'  l.i.  c.  2.  p.  13K 

M  m 
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Arch  of 
MarcuB  Au' 
relius  Anto- 
ninus, and 
Lucius  Ye- 


rus. 


No.  4. 


The  narrow  piaz^a"^  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucind,  opens  into 
the  street  called  the  Corso^  -f  which  was  formerly  part  of  the 
via  Flaminia.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  this  piazza  there  is^ 
a  palace  now  belonging  to  the  Fiano  or  Ottoboni  family. 
Joining  to  this  palace  there  was  an  arch  over  the  Corso,  com- . 
monly  called  arco  di  Portugallo,  from  a  Portugueze  cardinal 
who  had  formerly  inhabited  that  palace.  Pc^  Alacander  VIL 
in  the  year  1662,  in  order  to  widen  the  Corso,  caused  this 
arch  to  be  taken  down,  and  an  inscription  was  placed,  to  point 
out  where  the  arch  stood.  This,  no  doubt,  bad  been  an  an- 
cient and  magnificent  arch  :  but  to  whom  it  was  erected  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  antiquaries.  Indeed,  from 
the  remarks  of  Severoli,J  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  it  wasr 

*  By  the  word  piazza^  the  Italians  mean  a  square,  or  any  place  approaching 
to  that  Bgure,  and  not  a  colonnade  or  portico,  as  this  term  is  generally  used  in 
England. 

"f-The  via  Lata  led  from  the  Capitol  to  the  piazza  di  Sciarra,  where  it  joinecl 
the  via  Flaminia.  These  two  roads,  thus  united  in  a  straight  line,  about  a  mile 
long,  is  now  the  street  called  il  Corso,  from  the  races  there  exhibited,  during  the 
eight  last  days  of  the  Carnival.  These  races  had  sometimes  been  performed  on 
the  plain  at  Monte  Testaccio  (see  page  170),  and  sometimes  in  the  strada  GitUia,  * 
till  Paul  II.  a  Venetian,  built  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  and  introduced  them 
into  the  Corso.  Platina,  the  historian  of  that  pope,  sayslhat  bis  holiness,  with 
pleasure,  assisted  at  these  ridiculous  shews,  which  were  then  of  varions  kinds.-^ 
''  Correvano  i  vecchi,  correvano  i  giovani,  correvano  quelli  che  erano  dimezsa 
etk,  correvano  i  guidei,  e  li  facevano  ben  saturare  prima,  perchd  meno  veloci 
cofresero.  Correvano  i  cavalli,  ele  cavalle,  gli  asini  e  i  buffali  con  tanto  piacere 
di  tutti,  che  per  le  risa  grandi  potevano  appena  star  le  gente  in  pi^.** — Platina, 
storia  delle  vite  de'  Pontifici,  Tom.  d.  p.  411.  ed.  Venezia,  176S.  4to.  At  pre* 
sent  these  races  are  performed  only  by  horses,  who  are  bred  to  run  without 
riders.  ^t:  Vide  '^  Accademiadi  Cortona,  Tom.  1  dissertazione 

xi.  di  Monsignor  Marcello  Severoli/' 
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terected  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurdius  Antoninus  and  Lqcius 
Verus.  Perhaps  it  was  by  order  of  the  senate^  on  suppressing 
the  revolt  and  dangerous  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassias.  BeJi- 
lori*  has  published .  an  elevation  of  this  arch  ;  the  has-reUeves^ 
which  ornamented  it,  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  :  and  two 
of  its  columns,  of  verde  antico,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Corsim 
*cbapeU  at  St.  John  in  Laterano. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  is  a  rising  Monte  cw 
ground,  which  the  modern  Romans  call   Monte  Citorio,  or  amphiriieft* 
Mons  Citoriu$.     In  ancient  authors  I  find  no  such  name  given  ihw^iaur^ 
to  any  place,  in  the  Campus  Martius.     Modern  writers  indeed       ^^*  ^ 
have  given  various  but  unsatisfactory  etymologies  of  this  name, 
with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader.  *f    It  is  on  this  site 
that  Innocent  XIL  erected  the  great  palace,  called  Curia  In^^ 
nocenxiana,  for  the  different  courts  of  justice.     In  digging  for 
foundations  to  this  building,  it  evidently  appeared  that  an  am* 
phitheatret  from  its  figure,  seats,  and  other  remains,  had  for^ 
jDEierly  atood  here,     ^ut  what  other  amphitheatre  could  this  ba 
than  that  built  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  his  own  expence,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus  ?J    However,  as  no  part  of  it  now  remains, 
J  can  give  no  description  of  it.     Monte  Citorio  is  therefore  an 
artificial  height,  and  must  have  been  produced  from  the  ruins 
of  this  amphitheatre,  and   rubbish    brought   there  from    its 
neighbourhood* 

•  Vide  **  Veteres  wrciis  Aagwloroin/' 
^  Yide  Vigoolius  de  cotumiia  ADtooioi.  Pit. 

j;  Vide  p.  63.  and  p.  U9,— '' StmilHis  Taurus  amphitheatjrom  in  CjAmp^ 
Martio  snia  sumplibus  absulviu' — Dion.  Cems.  kiiaU  1*  55« 
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Column  of         Q^  jj^g  ^^gj  gj j^  ^f  ^j^^  Curia  Innocenziana  is  the  convent  of 

Aniumnus 

Piuf.  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission.    In  their  garden  was  discovered  a 

plain  column,  of  red  Egyptian  granite^  sixty-six  palms  and 
eight  inches  high,  and  whose  diameter  is  eight  palms  four 
inches  and  a  half.  Its  square  pedestal,  of  white  statuary 
marble,  is  eleven  palms  high,  and  each  side  is  thirteen  palms 
broad.  The  names  of  Trajan  and  Nilus,  an  Egyptian  archi- 
tect, are  inscribed,  in  Greek  characters,  though  now  much 
defaced,  on  the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  rested  on  the 
pedestal.  This  show*s  that  it  had  been  brought  to  Rome  by 
Trajan,  who  probably  had  erected  it :  for  may  it  not  be  that 
column,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  an  owl,  as  we  observe 
on  a  medaglion  of  this  Emperor,  published  by  Ficoroni  ?* 
But  it  had  afterwards  been,  as  we  shall  now  see,  dedicated  to 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Clement  XI.  On 
one  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented,  in  bas-relief,  the  apo^ 
tbeosis  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  Faustina  the  elder :  on  two 
of  its  sides  I  observed  decursiones^or  Pyrrhic,  or  Trojan  dances, 
lites  used  at  funerals  and  on  those  solemn  occasions :  and  on 
the  fourth  side  is  this  inscription  :— 

DIVO   .   ANTONINO   .   AVO   .   PIO 

ANTONINVS   .   AVGVSTVS   .   ET 

VERVS   .  AVGVSTVS  •   FILIL 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  immense  column  had  been  ded^- 
cated,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  to 
Antoninus  Pius. — Benedict  XIV.  caused  this  pedestal  to  be  re- 
paired, and  placed  before  the  Curia  Innocenziana:   but  the 

^ ''  I  piumbi  anticbi,''  p.  5. 
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column  being  much  damaged,  he  was  discouraged  to  erect  it  on 
its  pedestal.  I  saw  this  column  lying  on  the  ground,  between 
Monte  Citorio  and  the  convent  of  the  Mission.* 

To  the  south-east  of  Monte  Citorio,  the  magnificent  historic  Column  of 

'^  Marcus  Att. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  stands  in  the  square,  reUus  Anto. 
from  it,  called  colonna.  It  is  constructed  in  imitation  of  that  "*°no.  7. 
of  Trajan.-f — The  blocks  of  white  marble  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  narrow  staircase  cut  out  of  these  blocks,  the  slits  of 
windows  by  which  it  is  lighted,  and  the  spiral  line  to  conduct 
the  eye  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  sculpture,  being  the 
Same  in  both  these  columns.  Indeed  the  sculpture  on  this 
column  is  inferior  to  Trajan's ;  that  ingenious  art  having 
visibly  declined  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Besides  the  Aurelian  column  has  suffered  much, 
probably  from  lightning,  the  sculpture  in  many  places  being 
much  defaced ;  though  the  whole  was  repaired  by  order  of 
Sixtus  V.  who  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Paul  to  be  placed  on  it, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  St.  Peter  to  be  placed  on  the  Trajan 
column. 

*  Since  the  author  of  these  remarks  left  Rome,  he  is  informed  that  the  pre- 
sent Pope  Pius  VI.  has  removed  this  pedestal  to  the  Vatican,  and  has  caused,  in 
place  of  it,  i\\e  obelisk,  which  served  for  the  gnomon  to  the  meridian  line,  to  be 
erected.  But  as  this  obelisk,  as  I  remarked,  page  257»  was  broken  into  several, 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  hieroglyphics  defaced,  his  holiness  ordered  the  column  of 
Antoninus  Pius  to  be  cut  down,  to  repair  and  case  up  the  parts  of  this  obelisk, 
where  the  hieroglyphics  were  so  defaced.  Part,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  obe« 
lisk  must  now  appear  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  part  of  it  plain.  Tfaot 
Pope  Pius  VL  has  had  the  honour  to  erect  anew  three  great  Egyptian  obelisks* 
See  pages  289  and  £42.  f  See  pages  217,  et  seq*. 
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The  height  of  the  shaft  of  this  column  is  ninety-seveit  feet, 
and  the  pedestal  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches;  so  that  the 
whole  height,  exclusive  of  the  statue,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  eight  inches,  English  measure. 

This  column  had  been  erected  by  the  senate  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  finished  till -after 
his  death.  On  it  is  represented,  in  bas-relief,  the  progress  of 
the  two  wars,  he  carried  on  m  Germany,  against  the  Maroon 
manni  and  Quadi,  assisted  by  the  Sarmatians,  Vandals,  and 
other  nations.  But  I  cannot,  in  my  limited  remarks^  and 
without  the  assistance  of  plates,  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  numerous  and  various  subjects  engraved  on  this  monument. 
I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader,  as  I  did  for 
Trajan's  column,  to  the  spirited  plates  given  of  it  by  Retro 
Santi  Bartoli.^  In  plate,  No,  15,  we  see  the  grand  representa-^ 
tion  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  poetically  imagined.  He  extends  his 
right  hand  over  the  Roman  army,  ready  to  perish  of  thirsty 
whom  he  refreshes  with  rain,  whilst  his  left  hand  is  depressing 
and  thundering  their  enemies.  This  seasonable  shower,  rec- 
koned n^.irac ulcus,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  the  em- 
pcror;  but  Christian  writers  say  that  it  proceeded  from  the- 
prayers  of  the  Militentum  legion^  called  the  Thundertrs^  th^ 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  Christians.-f 

I  .cannot  but  here  remark,  that  the  hurry  and  danger  of  the 

^  Vide  '^  Colirmna  cochlis  M.  i\ure1io  Antonino  Augiislo  dicata^  notis  Jo* 
P«itri  Bellorii  illustiaia^  el  a  Petro  Sancti  Bartolo  aere  iacisa.** 
f  Vide  Baronias. 
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war  did  not  prevent  Marcus  Aurelius  from  pursuing  his  fa- 
vourite philosophical  studies :  for  the  first  book  of  his  Medi^ 
tatims^  is  dated  in  the  country  of  the  Qiiadi^  near  Granua ; 
and  the  seccmd  book  at  Carnutum. 

I  have  observed  that  this  column  Was  repaired'  by  Sixtus  V* 
The  pedestal  vras  so  defaced  that  the  pope  caused  it  to  be  cased 
over  with  marble,  and  inscriptions  to  be  inscribed  on  each  of 
its  sides.  We  cannot^  however,  give  credit  to  the  modem  in- 
scription, on  the  west  side,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  column 
was  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
his  adopted  father.*f  Indeed  this  opinion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally,  till  the  plain  granite  column,  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  was  discovered^  in  the  garden  of  the  Mis^ 
siMf  and  which  nqw  decides  this  question.;}]  For  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  erected  an  historic 
column  to  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which  none  of  the  actions  of  the 
latter  emperor  were  recorded,  but  only  the  Marcomannic  war 
of  the  former  ? 

^  Vide  page  187*  t  Modern  inscription  on  tbU  column  :-^ 

M  •  AVBXLIVS   IMP  • 

ARMBNIS   PARTHI8 

OBRMANISQ  •  BBLLO 

MAXIMO   DBVICTIS 

TBIVHPHALBM   HANO 

COLYMMAM   BBBVft 

OB8TIS   INSIONBM 

IMP  •  ANTONINO   PIO 

PATBI   BBDICAVIT  • 

%  Vide  Vignoliui  de  colomna  Antonini  Pii.  c.  ?• 
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PiranesKs  creative  genius  has,  in  his  great  plan  of  the 
Campus  Martius^  given  a  design  of  a  forum »  which  he  calls 
that  of  Marcus  AureliuSj  and  in  which  he  places  the  historic 
column. 


BasiKc  of  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  historic  column 

Pius.  is  the  modern  custom«house,  called  Dogana  di  Terras  erected 


No.  8. 


by  Innocent  XIL  It  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
oblong  building,  each  side  of  which  had  been  decorated  with 
an  open  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  fluted.  It  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  these  buildings,  which  Vitruvius*  calls  Pseu^ 
dodipteros.  The  entry  fronted  east.  Eleven  columns,  of  the 
portico  of  the  north  side,  still  remain.  They  are  thirty-nine 
feet  seven  inches  Roman,  in  height,  and  four  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter :  they  support  a  noble  cornice.  They  now  serve 
as  a  front  to  the  custom-house;  but  as  they  are  much  defaced, 
in  order  to  strengthen  them,  it  had  been  judged  necessary  to 
join  the  columns  together  with  a  wall  and  windows,  so  that 
they  have  only  now  the  effect  of  semicolumns.  This  remark- 
able piece  of  antiquity  is  mentioned  by  all  the  antiquaries, 
many  of  whom  have  given  engravings  of  it :  but  they  do  not 
agree  whether  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  or  of 
a  basilic.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  and  others  the  ruins  of  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But,  though  I  do  not  decide,  I  own  that  to 
me  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  a  basilic 
than  of  a  temple.  Perhaps  it  was  the  basilic  of  Antoninus  Pius ; 
and  such  I  shall  venture  to  name  it. 

•  Vide  1.  s.  c.  X. 
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.  Thus  I  hiive  observed  four  remarkable  monuments  near  to 
each  other,  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius,  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
to  Lucius  Verus,  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

The  Roman  historians  all  aeree  that  the  comitia^  or  assem-  The  sepu 
blies  of  the  people,  for  the  elecrion  of  magistrates,  were  held     "  no.  9^ 
in  the  Campus  Martius.^    A  particular  place  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  sheep-folds, 
was  called  septa,  or  ovile.    It  was  divided  iuto  squares,  and 
each  tribe  had  a  square  allotted  to  its  use.     Its  form  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Licinian  family.    The  entry  to  the 
septa  was  by  a  narrow  bridge ;  by  which  >means  the  collectors 
of  the  votes  could,  with  more  facility,  ascertain  their  number. 
The  stpta  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  inclosed  with  wood 
only,  till  Lepidus  began  to  surround  them  with  a  portico  of 
marble,  which  Agrippa  finished,  and  rendered  more  magnifi- 
cent, and,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  the  adopted  son  of 
Julius  Caesar,  he  named  them  septa  Julia.     But  where  the 

*  See  page  131.— The  Romans  in  their  elections,  or  other  qaestions,  voted 
oitber  in  their  tribes  or  in  their  centuries*  In  the  £r8t  method^  the  majority  of 
votes  in  each  tribe  determined  the  general  vole  of  the  tribe,  and  a  majority  of 
tribes  determined  the  election,  in  which  the  meanest  citizen  had  as  good  a  vote 
as  the  best.  But  in  the  second  method,  the  balance  of  power  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  better  sort/ by  a  contrivance  of  Servius  Tuliius,  who  divided 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  into  an  hundred  and  ninety-threecen/i/rte^,  according 
to  a  cenws,  or  valnation  of  their  estates ;  and  then  reduced  these  centuries  into  sis 
classes,  according  to  the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first  or  richest  class  ninety* 
seven  of  these  centuries,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  number.  If  the  centuries 
therefore  of  the  first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was  over,  and  the  votes  of  the  rest 
were  rendered  insignificant. 

Nn 
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septa  stood,  and  which  must  have  required  a  considerable 
space,  is  uncertain,  and  the  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  on  this  point.  Biondi  places  the  septa  at  the 
piazza  Colonna;  Donatus  at  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  towards  the 
Mons  bortulorum;  Nardini  between  Monle  Cilorio  and  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro ;  Piranesi  makes  two  septa ;  h6 
No.  1^  places  the  one,  which  he  calls  septi  Trigarii,  at  the  convent  of 
S.  Silvester  in  capite,  and  the  other,  which  he  calls  septa  Julia^ 
where  stands  the  Parafili  palace  in  the  Corso;  and  Venuti 
places  the  septa  Julia  where  we  observe  the  palace  of  S.  Mark 
and  the  church  of  S.  Ignatius. — In  such  a  diversity  of  opinions^ 
and  when  I  can  discover  no  certain  remains  or  indications  of 
this  celebrated  inclosure,  I  dare  not  venture  to  decide*  It 
was,  however,  too  remarkable  an  article  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Temple  of  Near  to  the  septa^  wheresoever  they  stood,  the  temple  of 

ami  tbrpoi.    Neptune,  and  the  portico  of  the  Argonauts,  seem  to  have 

been  placed.  Agrippa  added  the  portico,  and  caused  the  expe- 
No.  11.  dition  of  the  Argonauts,  to  be  there  painted,  probably  in  allusion 
to  his  own  naval  victories.*  Though  Agrippa  was  reckoned  a 
rough  soldier  rather  than  a  polished  man,  yet  he  must  have 
had  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  since  he  wrote  an  oration,  now  lost, 
but  highly  praised  by  Plinyj-f  to  show  the  advantages  that 
taste  would  reap  by  having  pictures  and  statues,  which  should 
be  considered  as  public  property,  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
not  concealed  in  private  habitations. 

•  Dio  Cassius,  1.  53.  c.  27.  t  Plin.  1.  35.  c.  4. 


tico  ot'  the 
iVrgonautfl. 
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Ofthe  temple  of  Minerva  there  are  no  remains.  We  only  know  Tompieof 
where  it  stood.  On  its  ruins  is  built  the  great  churchy  belonging  ^^'^i^^J^, 
to  the  Dominicans^  called  Santa  Maria  sopra  la  Minerva. 

/ 

t 

Conquerors  were  ambitious  to  consecrate  their  glory  to  im- 
mortality, by  building  temples,  or  other  public  monuments. 
Thus  Pompey,  after  he  ended  the  war  of  thirty  years,  built, 
out  of  its  spoils,  a  temple  to  Minerva.  It  had  no  doubt  been 
magnificently  ornamented  :  and  in  its  inscription,  preserved  to 
us  by  Pliny,  he  gave  a  summary  of  his  victories,  viz, 

"  That  he  had  finished  a  war  of  thirty  years ;  had  van- 
quished, slain,  and  taken,  two  millions,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  men ;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  ships ;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire  a  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and  fortresses ;  and 
subdued  all  the  countries  between  the  lake  Mocotis  and  the  Red 
Sea/'* 

*  ''  Cn  •  Pompeias  •  Cn  •  F  •  magnas  •  imp  • 

bello  XXX  .  annorum  .  confecto  • 

fusis  •  fugatis  .  occisis  .  in  •  deditionem  • 

acceptiB  •  hominum  •  centies  •  vicies  • 

semel  •  centenis  •  lxxxiii  •  m  • 

depressis  •  aut  •  capt  •  navibas  •  BcccxtYi  # 

oppidis  •  castellis  •  mdxxxviii  • 

in  •  fidem  •  receptis  . 

terris  •  a  •  Moeoti-Iacu  •  ad  Rubrum 

-mare  •  subactis  • 

Tolam  •  merito  .  Minerve." 

Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  7*  c.  26. 

N  n  3 
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V 

To  a  feeling  mind  how  shocking  must  fhis  pompous  ihscnp^ 
tion  appear!  Flattery  calls  Pbmpey  greats  fos  having  de- 
stroyed such  numbers  of  the  hultian  race^  and  for  having 
ruined  such  an  extent  of  country !  In  place  of  exterminating^ 
he  would  have  been  truly  greats  had  he  inspired  them  With 
the  love  of  justice  and  Virtue,  and  thereby  rendered  them  use- 
ful members  of  society,-  But  thoughtless  man,  dazzled  with  the 
lustre  of  their  actions,  gives  the  appellation  of  bero  to  those 
celebrated  ambitious  conqueror^»  who  have  done  most  mischief 
to  mankind. 


Near  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  fouAd  la  small  but  beau-^ 
tiful  Egyptian  obelisk;  covered  with  hieroglyphics*  It  is 
twenty-four  palms  high,  and  its  pedestal  three  palms  ind  on6- 
sixth.  Pope  Alexander  VIL  caused  this  obelisk  to  be  erected 
before  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is  placed  on  the  back, 
of  dn  dephant,  executed  from  a  design  of  Bemini>  by  one  of 
his  scholars. 
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THE .  PANTHEON. 

I  come  to  the  Pan^^M^  the  pride .  of  Rome,- and  the  admw  No.  is. 
ration  of  every  person  of  taste.  From  its  circular  form,  it  is 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rotonda.  Though 
robbed  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  precious  ornaments,  and  after 
the  many  alterations  it  has  undergone,  it  still  remains  the  most 
complete  and  most  magnific6nt  of  all  the  ancient  temples  to 
be  seen  at  Rome.  The  Romans,  having  adopted  the  gods  and 
superstitions  of  all  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  na- 
turally erected  a  temple  to  the  whole ;  for  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Pantheon. 

On  the  frieze  of  the  portico,  or  porch,  is.  inscribed,  in  large 
letters. — 

M  .   AGRIPPA  .    L    .    F   .   COS   t   TERTIVM   •   FECIT   . 

But  whether  Agrippa  built  the  whole  of  this  vast  temple,  or 
only  added  the  portico,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt, 
Palladio*  indeed  thinks  that  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  At  any  rate,  the  addition  of 
the  portico  must  have  been  an  after  thought,  for  the  original 
frontispiece  or  pediment,  of  small  projection,  is  still  to  be  seen 
above  Agrippa's  portico. 

That  this  temple  had  been  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  his  son 'M.Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Caracalla,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Agrippa,  appears  from  the  following  inscription,  in 
small  characters,  to  be  seen  on  the  architrave.-^ 

*  lib.  4*  c.  2a        ' 
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IMP  •  CAESAE  .  nmillYg  .  llTBftyf  .  PITS  .  PERTINAZ  .  ARABIC  .  A]>IABSKIC  .  PARTBIC. 
PONTIF  .  MAX  . — T|11B  .  POT  .  XI  .  COS  .  Ill  •  P  .  P  .  PR0C08  . — ET 

IMP  .  CAE8  .  M  .  AVRBLIT8  .  AITTOITINTS  .  PITS  .  FELIX  .  AUG  .  TRIB  .  POT  •  T  .  COS^  PR0C08  I 
PANTHETM  .  TBTT8TATB  .  CORRTPTTM  •  CTM  •  OMNI  •  CYLTY  •  RE8TITYERVVT  • 

From  this  inscription,  it  is  evident  that  this  temple  is  the 
Pantheon,  and  that  it  had  suffered  from  age.  But  with  what 
propriety  could  such  a  building  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  age, 
had  it  been  all  built  by  Agrippa  1  Is  not  this  an  indication  that 
the  body  of  the  temple  was  constructed  long  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus  ?  But  by  whom  it  was  first  built 
or  to  what  deity  or  deities  it  was  afterwards  dedicated,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Pliny*  indeed  says,  that  Agrippa 
dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger — "  Pantheon  Jovi  ultori  ab 
Agrippa  factum." — Some  antiquaries  suppose  it  was  built  by 
Scipio  Nasica,-f  about  the  year  of  Rome  SSS^  i'^  honour  of 
Cybel6,  and  that,  from  the  mother  of  the  gods,  it  was  called 
Pantheon ;  but  I  find  no  sufficient  authority  for  that  opinion. 

But,  supposing  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  yet  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
Agrippa,  when  he  added  the  noble  portico,  renewed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple,  and  decorated  it  with  the  rich  ornaments, 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  ?  May  he  not  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  whole  ? 

From  Dio  Cassius,  J  it  appears  that  Agrippa  wished  to  place 
the  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Pantheon,  and  to  have  inscribed 
his  name  as  author  of  this  superb  temple,  wiiich  the  emperor 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  \5.  t  Liv/,  lib.  £9.  c,  14. 

X  lib.  53.  c.  i2. 
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modestly  declined.  Agrippa  therefore  placed  the  statue  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Pantheon^  among  the  gods  and  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the  great  niches  under  the  portico. 

The  Pantheon  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  to  Boni- 
face IV.  elected  Pope  in  the  year  608,  who  converted  it  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to 
all  the  martyrs.* 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  tradition  that  the  Pantheon 
was  a  temple,  and  that  it  contains  in  itself  every  indication 
that  it  was  such  ;  yet  Father  Lazzari,'f'  to  show  his  ability  to 
defend  a  paradox,  pretends  that  it  was  not  a  temple,  but  only 
paxt  of  Agrippa's  baths.  The  principal  reason  with  which  he 
attempts  to  support  his  singular  opinion  is,  that,  had  it  been 
a  temple,  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians  would  have  de- 
stroyed one  so  remarkable,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ;  especi- 
ally as  they  were,  he  says,  authorised  to  do  so,  by  a  law  of 

ft 

Theodcsius  II.J  But  this  law  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  abo- 
lishing the  superstitious  worship  and  use  of  temples,  and  not 
to  the  buildings  themselves,  many  of  which,  if  their  size  per- 
mitted, §  were  converted  into  Christian  churches.  Indeed, 
Theodosius's  edict  only  renewed  what  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
-had  done  before  him  :  for  when  they  condemned  sacrificing, 
they  did  not  order  the  buildings  to  be  destroyed,  but  command- 
ed them  to  be  preserved. — "  Sicut  sacrificia  templorum  pro* 

*  See  Plalina's  life  of  Boniface  IV. 

f  Delia  consecrazione  del   Pantheon,  fatta  da  Bonifazio  IV.  discorso  dl 
Pietro  Lazzari,  deila  compagnia  di  Gesa.''  1749. 
X  Codex  Theodos.  I.  16.  tit.  10.  sect.  ?•  §  See  page  9. 
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hibemus,  ita  volumus  publicorum  operum  ornamenta  servari/'* 
the  Pantheon  was  no  part  of  Agrippa's  baths,  though  it  stood 
near  to  them  :  nor  would  even  this  supposition  of  Lazzari  have 
been  a  protection  to  the  Pantheon,  since  we  know  that  the 
popes,  discouragers  of  public  bathing,  because  of  the  many 
indecencies  there  committed,  contributed  much  -to  the  de- 
struction of  the  baths. 

Many  plans  and  elevations  of  the  Pantheon  have,  no  doubt, 
been  published,  to  which  I  migh  refer  the  reader.  But,  as 
delineations  of  such  objects  convey  clearer  ideas  than  can  be 
done  by  words,  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  accompany  this 
article  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  celebrated  building.-f* 

We  have  not  now  so  advantageous  a  View  of  the  Panthe<5h 
as  formerly  ;  because  the  ground  about  it  has  been  much  raised 
by  the  rubbish  of  buildings  destroyed  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  popes,  indeed,  have  caused  the  ground  to  be  cut  down  iii 
a  slope,  so  that  we  descend  to  the  portico.  When  the  ground 
was  level  there  were  seven  steps  to  ascend  the  portico ;  whereas 
one  only  remains. 

The  whole  of  the  Pantheon  is  Corinthian,  and  is  reckoned 
a  model  for  the  proportions  of  that  elegatit  order.  J  The  por- 
tico is  supported  by  sixteen  columns  of: oriental  granite,  the 
shaft  of  each  of  which  is  a  single  stone,  about  forty-two  feet, 
English  measure,  high,  without  reckoning  either  base  or  capi« 
tal.  Eight  of  these  columns  ornament  the  front,  and  the  other 
eight  are  placed  behind,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  plan.§ 

^  Codex  Just.J.  1.  tit.  ]  1.  sect.  3.  t  See  plates  V.  and  VI. 

J  See  page  5.  §  See  plate  V. 
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This  portico  is  surmounted  with  a  pedim^t^  in  the  tympan  of 
which  I  observed  many  holes^  which  no  doubt  served  to  fix 
a  bas-relief,  but  which  has  been  taken  away.  Indeed  the  por- 
tico was  covered,  both  outside  and  inside,  with  brass,  which 
Urban  VIII.  Barberini,  employed  to  make  the  superb  baldoqum 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  some  cannon,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
castle  St.  Angelo.  It  was  this  robbery  that  made  Pasquin 
say — *'  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari  Romas,  fecit  Barberini,"—* 
This  pope  added  the  two  towers,  or  belfries,  which  surely  do 
not  correspond  with  the  majesty  of  the  Pantheon,  and  serve 
only  to  disfigure  it ;  but  for  which,  ho\YeVer,  he  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  placed  in  the  portico. 

The  present  gate,  though  of  metal,  seems  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal one,  which  was  of  sculptured  bronze,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Goths. 

•The  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  Pantheon  is  about  14^  feet 
English,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  about  18  feet  thick: 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  is  about  185  feet.  The 
bricks,  with  which  the  walls  were  built,  must  have  been  made 
of  excellent  materials,  and  well  baked,  to  have  existed  entire 
such  a  number  of  years. 

The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  was  the  same  as 
its  breadth,  before  the  floor  was  raised,  which  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  portico ;  whereas  formerly  it  seems 
to  have  been  seven  or  eight  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
portico,  from  whene  they  descended  into  the  body  of  the 
building  by  several  steps.    Such  a  construction  was  not  unu« 
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siual ;  for  the  ancients  thought  that  it  added  a  majestic  gravity  ^ 
to  their  temples.  In  the  present  case  the  additional  height,, 
which  the  jPantheon  by  this  means  acquired,  seems  to  have . 
been  necessary  for  the  Corinthian  order. 

Round  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  there  were  seven  re- 
cesses or  chapels,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Each 
of  these  chapels  is  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  columns  of 
giallo  anticOy  fluted.  Between  these  chapels  there  are  altars  ; 
but  these  have  been  added  since  the  temple  was  converted  into 
a  Christian  church. 

The  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  were  divided  into 
compartments,  and  incrusted  with  precious  marbles.  The 
frieze  is  of  porphyry.  Over  the  great  cornice  there  is  an  at^ 
tic,  decorated  with  fourteen  niches ;  between  each  niche  were 
four  pilasters,  with  pannels  of  different  marbles  :  but  this  part 
of  the  decoration  was  destroyed  by  Benedict  XIV.  whilst  I  was 
at  Rome.  The  attic  has  an  entablature,  from  which  imme- 
diately springs  the  arch  or  vault  which  covers  the  whole.  This 
arch  for  a  considerable  distance  is  divided  into  compartments, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  covered  with  sculptured 
plates  of  silver,  but  of  which  there  is  no  vestige.  Towards 
the  summit  the  arch  is  plain.  The  Pantheon,  being  one  of 
those  temples  which  Vitruvius*  calls  bypo^tbra,  has  no  win- 
dows, and  is  only  lighted  from  the  summit  by  a  circular  open- 
ing, the  diameter  of  which  is  about  twenty-seven  feet ;  it  may 
properly  be  called  its  eye,  and  nobly  is  it  lighted.  Through  this 
opening  the  rain  indeed  falls  into  the  temple ;  but  there  is  a 

♦Lib,  ].  c.  2. 
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reservoir,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  for  carrying  it  off;  and 
for  this  reason  the  floor  is  not  level,  but  slants  to  this  centre. 

The  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  now  covered  with  lead,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  plates  of  gilded  brass.  These,  however, 
as  well  as  the  silver  and  other  metals  that  enriched  the  inside 
of  the  arch,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Constans  II. 
In  his  visit  to  Rome,  about  the  year  655. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon,  Pliny*  mentions 
columns  with  capitals  of  the  metal  which  he  calls  Syracusian^ 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved.  Nor  do  any  of  the  caryatides 
or  statues  executed  by  Diogenes,  the  Athenian  sculptor,  now 
remain.—"  Agrippae  Pantheum  decoravit  Diogenes  Athenien- 
sis :  et  caryatides  in  columnis  templi  ejus  probantur  inter  pau- 
€a  operum  ;  sicut  in  fastigio  posita  signa,  sed  propter  altitudi- 
nem  loci  minus  celebrata."*f  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  where 
the  caryatides  could  have  been  placed,  unless  they  served  as 
columns  to  the  attic,  and  in  its  niches  stood  the  statues.  Per- 
haps these  figures  being  indecent,  and  improper  for  a  Chris- 
tian church,  were  removed  when  the  Pantheon  was  converted 
into  that  use. 

Fine  statues  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities  had  no  doubt 
been  placed  in  the  Pantheon.  •  Pliny  J  particularly  takes  no* 
tice  of  a  statue  of  Venus,  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  made  of  a 
pearl  cut  asunder,  being  the  companion  of  one  which  Cleo* 

patra,  in  a  wager ^  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to  the  health 

■ 

•  Lib.  34.  c.  3.  t  lb.  lib.  86.  c.  5.  %  Ub.  9.  c.  5. 
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of  Mark  Antony,,  to  show  her  lover  how  much  she  could  ex^ 
ceed  him  in  extravagance*  l^e  intended  to  have  dissolved 
both ;  but  having  won  her  wager,  she  was  prevented  from 
destroying  the  other.  These  two  pearls,  the  largest  and  finest 
that  ever  had  been  seen,  were  valued  at  an  immense  price,  viZi 
about  j^8o,ooo  of  our  money. 

Fabio  Devoti,  my  late  ingenious  and  learned  friend,  con-» 
templating  the  circular  opening,  or  eye,  by  which  the  Pan- 
theon is  enlightened,  thought  that  it  presented  to  him  an  easy 
solution  of  the  celebrated  enigma,  which  Virgil*  makes  Da- 
maetas  propose  to  Menalcas — 

"  Die,  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 
Tres  pateat  cceli  spatium  non  amplius  ulnas  ?'' 

Looking  through  this  opening,  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the 
heavens  presents  itself  to  us ;  and  indeed  any  deep  pit  would 
produce  the  same  efiect.  Devoti,  therefore,  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  Cybel^,  the  Berecynthian  goddess^ 
makes  Menalcas  answer  thus—* 

^  Ingredere  in  templum,  quod  habet  Berecynthia  Romas : 
Coelum  ibi  ab  impluvio  ternas  arctatur  ad  ulnas."-f- 

Bramante,  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon,  wished  to  raise  a  monument  still 
more  surprising.    He  therefore  took  it  as  his  model  for  the 

A 

dome  of  St.  Peter,  and  placed  it  in  the  air.    But  tlie  great 

^  ^iog  5.  V.  ▼•  104.  and  105. 

i  *^  Fabii  Devoti  in  iEnigma  Damsetae  de  Coeli  Spatio  io  terris  quibosdam 
ires  non  amplius  ulnas  patente  Commentarius/'    Romse,  1763,  Itoio. 
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artist  gave  such  a  proportion  to  the  four  pillars  that  support  it, 
that  this  immense  pile  seems  to  be  equally  light  and  solid. •  It 
is  true  that  this  dome  is  now  considerably  damaged ;  but  it 
has  not  proceeded  from  ignorance  in  the  artist^  but  from  causes 
which  are  foreign  to  my  subject  to  examine.*  Although  my 
remarks  are  limited  to  antiquity^  and  consequently  I  am  not 
to  enter  into  4  detail  of  the  church  ef  St.  Peter,  the  greatest 
temple  perhaps  ever  erected,  yet,  from  the  connection  betweCTi 
its  dome  and  the  Pantheon  its.  taodel,  I  cannot  but  observe 
here,  the  effects  it  produced  on  me.  When  I  entered  this  mag- 
nificent cathedral  nothing  at  first  surprised  me.  I  saw  not 
immediately  its  greatness.  Its  length,  breadth,  and  height 
are  so  nicely  proportioned,  that  they  exactly  fill  the  eye  i  arid 
the  oftener  that  I  examined  it,  its  grandeur  and  my  asto- 
nishment  increased.  The  exact  proportions,  every  where 
observed,  easily  impose  on  the  eye.  Thus  when  we  enter 
the  gate,  and  look  to  the  right  and  to  th^  left  hand,  we  ob- 
serve the  basons  containing  the  boly  'water  supported  by  sta- 
tues that  seem  to  be  of  the  size  of  nature;  but,  when  we 
approach  them,. they  are  gigantic  This  is  the  test. of  art. 
How  different  are  the  effects  of  Gothic  cath^ais.t  these, 
indeed,  at  first  surprise  us;  but  when  we  examine. them  at^ 
tentively  our  surprise  diminishes,  and  we  perceive  that  it  is  a 
want  of  proportion  that  produced  it.  A  want  of  breadth 
makes  the  length  appear  imnense :  or  want  of  ler^th  gives 
the  same  effect  to  their  breadth :  or  if  it  is  height  we  admire, 
it  generally  proceeds  from  want  of  breadth.     But  persons  of 

*  ^*  See  ''  Parere  sopra  i  danni  e  riearcimenti  della  Cupola  di  S.  Pietro,  per  i 
Padri  Lesieur,  Jacqaier  e  Boscovich.''   Roma^  1743, 4to. 
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refined  taste  will  no  doubt  prefer  the  Grecian  to  the  Gothic 
architecture.  However,  as  these  are  few,  compared  with  man- 
kind at  large,  perhaps  a  Gothic  cathedral,  its  awful  height, 
its  vast  length,  added  to  its  dim  religious  light ^  as  Milton  ex- 
presses it,  may  imprint  more  veneration,  and  inspire  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  higher  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  than  even  the 
wonderful  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  all  its  superior  beauties, 
can  produce. 

« 

Agrippa's  Immediately  behind  the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa's  baths. 

No.  14.  They  are  now  so  demolished  that  I  can  give  no  description  of 
them.  Many  houses  are  built  on  their  foundations.  I  in- 
deed observed  a  semicircular  building  of  great  thickness,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  arco  della  ciamhella ;  but  what  part  of 
the  baths  this  was  I  cannot  ascertain.  These  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  the  first  public  baths  constructed  at  Rome:  but 
they  were  eclipsed  in  extent,  and  perhaps  in  beauty,  by  these 
afterwards  built  by  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  other  emperors. 
Agrippa  bequeathed*  his  baths,  along  with  his  gardens,  to  the 
people,  where  they  bathed  gratis.  From  Pliny -f  we  learn 
that  these  baths  were  elegantly  decorated  with  enamel  paint- 
ings— "  Agrippa  certe  in  thermis,  quas  Romae  fecit,  figlinum 
opus  encausto  pinxit:  in  reliquis  albaria  adornavit." — The 
historian  J  observes,  tliat  these  baths  were  built  before  the 
luxury  of  ornamenting  houses  with  glass  vitrifications,  or 
what  we  call  pastes,  was  introduced  at  Rome,  otherwise 
Agrippa  would  have  employed  them  in  his   baths — "  Noa 

•  Dio  Cass.  1.  55.  Apn.  74%.  f  PUq-  1*  ^^*  c*  ^^« 

J  Plin.  ib. 
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dubie  vitreas  facturus  cameras^  si  prius  inventum  id  fuisset." — 
Many  fine  statues  had  no  doubt  stood  in  these  baths.  Pliny  * 
mentions  particularly  one,  by  Lisippus,  ^hich  was  placed  be- 
fore the  baths,  which  Tiberius  so  much  admired,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  his  own  bedchamber,  and  caused 
another  statue  to  be  placed  in  its  stead.  But  the  people,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  their  favourite  statue,  made  such  clamour 
in  the  theatre,  that  even  the  tyrant  Tiberius  found  it  prudent 
to  restore  it  to  them. — "  Plurima  ex  omnibus  signa  fecit, 
(Lisippus)  ut  diximus,  fecundissimas  artis,  inter  quae  distrin- 
gentem  se,  quem  Marcus  Agrippa  ante  thermas  suas  dicavit, 
mire  gratum  Tiberio  principi:  qui  non  quivit  temperare  sibi 
in  eo,  quanquam  imperiosus  sui  inter  initia  principatus,  trans- 
tulitque  in  cubiculum,  alio  ibi  signo  substituto :  cum  quidem 
tanta  populi  Romani  contumacia  fuit,  ut  magnis  theatri  cla- 
moribus  reponi  Apoxyomenon  (nomen  signi)  flagitaverit,  prin- 
cepsque,  quanquam  adamatum,  reposuent. 

7    Agrippa's  gardens  and  ponds  (stagna)  were  probably  ad-  Gardeusand 
joining  to  his  baths.     It  was  at  these  ponds  that  Nero  gave  ^^^^' 
the  obscene  festival,  described  by  the  energetic  pen  of  Tacitus.-[- 
The  beauty  of  these  gardens,  ponds,  canals,  and  the  aqua  Vir^^ 
gmis^l  made  the  unfortunate  Ovid,§  after  a  four  years'  exile, 
ardently  wish  to  see  them : 

"  Nee  tu  credideris  urbanae  commoda  vitae 
Quaerere  Nasonem,  quaerit  et  ilia  tamen* 


*  Plin.  ].  54.  c.  8«  t  AQOt  L  15.  c.  37*  X  ^^  P^g^  ^^* 

§  De  PoDtO;  1. 1.  epist.  8t 
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Al^ue  domo  rursus  pulchrse  loca  vertor  ad  urbis^ 
Cunctaque  mens  oculis  pervidet  ilia  suis. 


Gramina  nunc  campi  pulchros  speclantis  in  hortos, 
Stagnaque  et  Euripi,  Virgineusque  liquor.' 


»» 


Nero's  baths.  The  palaoe  of  the  governor  of  Rome,  which  was  formwly 
\  that  of  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Pantheon.  On  this  situation  Nero  built  his  baths ;  but  of 
which  no  part  remains.  Indeed,  while  at  Rome,  I  saw  some 
considerable  walls  of  these  baths  taken  down,  when  the  stables 
,  and  offices  for  the  governor  were  built.  I  can  therefore  give 
no  account  of  these  celebrated  baths.  That  they  were  elegant, 
we  may  conclude  from  Martial's  contrasting  their  beauty  with 
the  wortlilessneas  of  Nero— 

*'  Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 


Quid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  ?"  * 

Alexander  Whether  Alexander  Severus  only  enlarged  Nero's  baths,  or 

bathr*'*        whether  he  built  new  baths,  adjoining  to  them,  has  been  a 

question  among  the  antiquaries.  But  it  plainly  appears  from 
LampridiuSj-f  that  this  emperor  built  baths  of  his  own — "  Ipse 
nova  multa  constituit:  in  his  thermas  nominis  sui  juxta  eas 
quas  Neronianas  fuerunt,  aqua  inducta,  quas  Alexandrina  nunc 
dicitur. ' — It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  baths  of 
Alexander  Severus  were,  from  their  contiguity,  incorporated 
with  those  of  Nero ;  and  that,  from  the  public  esteem  of  the 

*  Mart.  1.  7*  ep.  34.  f  L&mp.  Vita  A*  Seyeri.  c.  £5t 
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form»,  and  the  contempt  of  the  character  of  the  latter^  they 
came  both  to  be  named  Tberma  Alexandrine. 

The  Agonal  games  were  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  said  Circus  Ago* 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa^  in  honour  of  Janus.  The  no^  ig. 
piazza  Navona  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  circus  where  these 
shows  were  exhibited.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  and  consequently 
proper  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  now  built  on  all  sides,  nor 
could  I  trace  any  vestiges  of  its  ancient  form ;  though  many 
parts  of  its  foundations,  we  were  told,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  cellars  and  substructions  of  the  modern  buildings.  When 
this  circus  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened, the  Agonal  games  were  performed,  as  I  have  mentioned,* 
in  the  circus  at  the  Porta  Salara. 

Pompey, — ^^  spoliis  orientis  onustus," — added  much  to  the  Pompey's 
splendour  of  the  Campus  Martius.    After  he  had  finished  the      ^0.%^ ' 
Mithridatic  war,  he  built,  at  a  vast  expence,  a  theatre,  colon- 
nades, or  porticos,  a  curia,  &c.  in  that,  part  now  called  the 
Campo  di  Fiori,  and  in  its  neighboi)rhood.    A  considerable 
extent  of  ground  was  necessary  for  these  various  objects* 

Before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  had  meditated  to  build  a 
theatre :  for  which  reason,  when  at  'Mitylene,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  form  of  its  theatre,  that  he  caused  a .  plan  of 
it  to  be  made,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  one  he  projected, 
but  which,  in  the  execution,  he  made  larger  and  more  magnii 
fiqent.-f? 

*  See  page  44.  t  Plotarch't  Life  of  l^oippej^ , 

?? 
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Thongh  Pompey's  great  buildings  have  long  ainge  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ground  on  whiph  they  stood  covered  M^fith 
streets  and  houses,  yet  part  of  the  walls  and  seats  of  the 
theatre  may  still  be  traced  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace  of  Prince 
Pio  in  the  Cannpo  di  Fior^,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Orsini 
family,  and  in  other  houses  in  its  vicinity. 

However,  on  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,*  I  find  (Tab.  15.)  an  entire  theatre, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  that  of  Pompey.  As  this  is  a 
curious  fragment,  though  not  sufficiently  detailed,  I  shall,  from 
Bellori,  present  an  engraving  of  it  to  the  reader,  since  it  wlH 
give  an  idea  of  a  Roman  theatre.'f  Indeed  Vitruvius,  that 
great   master  in   architecture,  has   particularly  treated  this 

subject.^ 


A  semidrcular  building  was  the  b^  form  that  coidd  loave 
been  adopted  for  theatrical  representations,  it  was  the  half  of 
an  amphitheatre.  Tjbe  circular  part  served  for  the  seats  and 
orchestra,  and  die  straight  line  for  the  stage.  By  this,  means 
the  spectators  saw  and  heard  equally  well. 

Here  we  obdervetwo  pracinctiones,  which  separafeed  the  ilif- 
ferent  seatSi  rising  from  the  orchestra  to  the  summit  of  the 
building.  Under  the  seats  were  corridors,  or  passages^  wlttdi 
by  varioQ$  stiaircases,  led  to  the  seats.  These  coifiridors  w«re: 
called  vomitorii. 

•  See  page  159*  t  See  plaie  VII.  %  Viuravias,  1. 5. 

c.  S.  to  c.  9.  incluBire. 
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The  proscenium  had  been  richly  ornamented  with  columns, 
and  represented  a  magmficent  hall,  terminated  with  two  semi- 
drcular  recesses  or  niches,  for  statues. 

The  celebrated  torsoy  preserved  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clemen- 
tino  at  the  Vatican,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  It  was  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotd  that  it  is  known  by  his  name.  If  this  fragment  was 
found  in  the  Campo  di  Fiord,  in  the  time  of  Julius  il.  as  men- 
tioned by  Mercati,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  had 
ornamented  Porapey's  theatre.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
thb  torso,  which  has  been  done  by  the  learned  pens  of  Winc- 
kelmann,  Mengs,  and  Visconti. 

Behind  the  proscenium  was  the  postscemum,  which  was  a 
covered  portico,  to  which  the  actors  retired,  either  to  change 
their  dresses,  or  to  prepare  the  temporary  decorations  of  the 
stage.  To  this  portico  the  spectators  could  retire  in  case  "of 
rain;  as  well  as  to  the  vonUtorii :  for  the  great  Roman  theatres 
had  no  roofs,  but  were  covered  with  awnings,  as  I  shall  more 
fully  remark,  in  my  account  of  Vespasian's  amphitheatre. 
That  Pompey's  theatre  had  such  a  portico  we  leam  from  Vi-  . 
truvius  * — '<  Post  scenam  porticus  sunt  constituendae,  uti  cum 
imbres  repentini  ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  populus,  quo 
se  recipiat  ex.theatro:  choragiaque  laxamentum .  habeant  ad 
chorum  parandum :  uti  sunt  porticus  Pompeiana.'^—hnd  such 
porticos  are  marked  on  the  marble  plan  of  this  theatre. 

*  Vitruvius,  I.  5.  c*  9*  ed.  Galiaiiij  1758.  foV 

Ppa 
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Though  I  observed  no  doors  marked  on  this  plan,  there  must 
have  been  many  entrances,  in  the  semicircular  part  of  die 
building,  like  these  in  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  that  the  people 
might,  without  confusion,  enter  to  and  retire  from  the  diffe- 
rent seats  appropriated  for  them;  especially  as  this  theatre, 
according  to  Pliny,^  could  contain  forty  thousand  spectators. 

\ 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres 

seems  to  have  been  in  the  size  of  the  orchestras  and  stages. 
In  Greece  the  orchestra  was  appropriated  for  the  dancers  and 
chorus,  and  therefore  required  to  be  large;  and  the  stage  was 
narrow,  because  it  served  for  the  declaiming  actors  only: 
whereas  at  Rome  the  stage  was  larger,  because  the  whole 're- 
presentation was  performed  on  it;  and  the  orchestra  was 
smaller,  because  it  served  only  for  the  seats  of  the  senators  and 
great  magistrates.  The  seats *f  .nearest  to  the  stage,  or  pul- 
pituniy  were  the  most  honourable. 

In  these  vast  theatres,  where  every  thing  required  to  be 
exaggerated,  perhaps  the  use  of  masks  was  necessary.  These 
masks  were  adapted  to  the  characters  to  be  represented,  and 
their  mouths  were  so  formed  as  to  serve  as  trumpets  to  extend 
the  voice  of  the  actor  to  a  great  distance.  Hence  they  were 
called  persona  a  personando.X  F]coroni,§  from  ancient  monu* 
ments,  has  published  a  great  variety  of  them.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  sudden  changes  of  the  countenance,  and  the 

*  Plin.  I.  36.  c.  15.  f  Vitruvius,  1. 5.  c.  6.  %  A.  Gellios, 

1.  5.  c.  7.  §  ''  Le  Mascbere  sceoiche  e  ie  Figure  comiche  d*aatiche 

Romani.''  .  . 
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iine  expression  either  of  the  strong  or  gentle  passions,  which 
give  such  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and  distinguish  our 
great  actors,  could  never  be  so  wdl  imitated  by  masks  ;  which 
could  only  express,  in  all  parts,  the  same  cast  of  counte- 
nance; and  the  voice  alone  left  imperfectly  to  notify  the 
changes  of  passion  which  the  audience  were  to  hear  repre- 
sented, as  the  mask  was  always  the  same,  utterly  incapable  of 
variation. 

* 

I  shall  hot  here  trace  the  progress  of  the  Roman  theatre ; 
for,  curious  as  the  subject  is,  it  would  extend  my  remarks  ber 
yond  what  I  intend.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  theatrical  en- 
tertainments were  early  introduced  in  Rome  from  Tuscany.* 
But  the  theatres  were  temporary :  they  remained  only  during  , 
the  particular  show  given  ;  and  were  constructed  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  made  Ovid^  call  them — ^^  nemorosa 
palatia/' — Indeed  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  these  temporary  theatres  surpass  our 
imagination,  as  may  appear  from  the  wonderful  description 
Pliny;];  gives  of  those  of  Marcus  Scaurus  and  Caius  Curio. § 

*  Livy,  L  7.  c.  2.  t  De  Arte  Amandi,  L  1.  v.  105. 

X  Pliny,  )•  36.  c.  15.  thus  describes  the  theatre  of  M.  Scaoms. — ^Tbe  scene 
was  three  stories  high,  ornamented  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  colomns. 
Hie  lowest  part  of  the  scene  was  of  marble  ;  the  second  part^  by  an  unheard 
of  piece  of  luxury^  was  of  glass ;  and  the  upper  part  was  of  tabula  inauratm, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  difficult  to  determine :  it  literally  signifies  gilded  tables 
or  pictures.  The  lowest  row  of  columns  were  forty-two  feet  high^  and  there 
were  three  thousand  brazen  statues  between  the  columns.  This  theatre  con* 
tained  eighty  thousand  spectators. 

I  C.  Curio's  theatre  was  of  wood,  and,  after  having  served  for  the  dramatic 
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Pompey  was  the  first  wlio  built  a  permanent  theatre  of  stone 
at  Rome. — ••Quippe  eraht,**  says  Tacitus,*  «*  qui  Cn.  quoque 
Pompeium  incusatum  k  seniorfbus   ferrent,  quod  mansuram 
theatri  sedem  pOvSuisset :  nam  antea  subitanis  gradibus,  et  seem 
in  tempus  structd,  ludos  edi  solitos :  vel  si  vetustiora  repetas, 
stantem  populum  spectavisse;  rie,  si  conskleret,  theatro  dies 
totos  ignavi  d  continuaret/'— ^But  when   the  erapierors  politi- 
cally encouraged  idleness,  to  prevent  the  people  from  consi- 
dering their  degraded  situation,  they  often  entertained  them 
with  shows  of  every  kind:  then  a  permanent  theatre  became 
an  economy.—-"  Sed  et  consul  turn  parsimoniac/'  adds  the  sa- 
gacious historian,*!-  ''^quod  perpetua  sedes  theatro  locata  sit, 
potiiis  qu^m  immenso'  sumptu,  aingulos  per  annos  oonsui^Kt 
ac  strueretur/' 

To  procure  permanency  to  this  theatre,  and  to  prevent  the 
censor,  that  formidable  magistrate,  from  causing  it  to  be  de- 
molished, after  he  had  there  exhibited  his  expensive  and  mag- 
nificent shows,  Pompey  erected  a  temple  to  Fentis  Victrix, 
which  projected  into  the  circular  part  of  the  theatre,  probably 
as  Adrian  afterwards  did  at  his  theatre  in  his  villa,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  account  of  Tivoli.J  He  therefore  pretended 
that  his  theatre  was  a  temple,  and  that  the  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators were  the  steps  that  led  to  it. 

V 

Pompey,  in  the  inscription  he  writ  to  record  his  titles  on 

entertainments,  turned  upon  an  axis,  with  the  spectators  in  their  seats,  aad 
formed  an  an)  phi  theatre. — Plin*  ib.  *  Tacit.  An.  1.  14.  c.  ^« 

t  Taciu  ib.  c.  21.  i  See  Appendix,  JNo.  II. 
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this  temple  of  Venus,  was  at  a  loss  ho^v  tg^ express  hiis  third 
consulship ;  whether  it  should  be  by  consvl  TKRTrvM,  or 
TERTio.  He  therefore  referred  it  to  the  principal  critics  of 
Rome,  who  difiering  in  their  opinions,  he  then  begged  Cicero 
to  decide  this  grammatical  difficulty.  But  the  orator,  dther 
doubtful  himself,  or  unwilling  to  offend  any  of  the  critics,  ad- 
vised Pompey  to  abbreviate  the  word,  and  to  write  Tert.*— . 
Yet  we  find  that  Agrippa  afterwards  in  his  inscription  on  die 
Pantheon,  used  the  woird  TERTiuM.-f 

»     ■• 
Pompey  at  the  dedication  of  his  theatre  exhibited  to  the 

people  entertainments  of  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts,  wherein  five  hundred  lions  were  slain.  But 
what  gave  the  greatest  astonishment  and  terror  was  the  com- 
bat of  elephants.  J  Cicero,§  who,  out  of  compliment  to  Pompey, 
was -present  at  these  shows,  says  that  the  huntings  were  mag- 
nificent ;  but  he  asks,  what  pleasure  is  it  to  a  man  of  taste  to 
see  a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast,  or  a 
noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear  ?  Indeed,  adds  he,  the  last 
day's  show  of  elephants,  instead  of  delight,  raised  compassion, 
from  an  opinion  of  some  relation  between  that  sagacious  ani- 
mal and  man.  The  great  orator  and  philosopher  ||  justly  ob- 
serves, that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting  honour  in  these 
shows ;  that  they  satiate  while  they  please,  and  are  forgotten 
as  soon  as  over. 


«95 


Thb  theatre  having  suffered  from  fire,  Tiberius  undertook 

*  A.  Gellias,  1.  10.  c.  1.  f  See  page  877.  :|:  Platarch's  Life  of 

Pompej.  ^  Cic.  Epitt.  Fam.  1.  7*  ep.  1.  |  Cic,  de  Offic.  1.  2.  c.  16. 
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to  repair  it  at  his  own  expence,  because  there  was  no  descendant 
of  Pompey's  illustrious  family  sufficiently  rich  to  do  so.*  It  had 
afterwards  been  repaired  at  various  times. 

■ 
The  Mons  Jamculum  was   opposite  to  Pompey's  theatre, 

and  might  have  been  easily  seen  from  thence :  but  Horace 

seems  to  consider  it  and  the  Mons  Vaticanus  as  the  same :  for 

the  poet  says,  that  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  and  banks  of  the 

Tiber,  echoed  back   the   praises  given  to  Maecenas  by  thq 

people  in  this  theatre : — 


^'  Datus  in  theatro 


cum  tibi  plausus. 
Care  Maecenas  eques ;  ut  paterni 
Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vatican! 
montis  imago/'-f- 

Colonnade*        ju  fj-Q^t  of  the  postscenium^  as  we  observe  on  the  marble 

and  parterres*  « 

plan,  were  Pompey's  magnificent  colonnades  and  parterres, 
which  served  for  public  walks.  The  colonnades  were  richly 
decorated  with  pictures,  statues,  and  expensive  ornaments. 
Their  beauty  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  poet  Pro- 
pertius,;{[  who  mentions  them  to  Cynthia  as  more  engaging 
than  the  walks  she  would  find  either  at  Tibur  or  Prasneste, 
where  she  intended  to  retire. 

*  Tacit.  An.  1.  3.  c.  7^«  fL.  l.od.  %Q^ 

X  PropertiuB,  1.  9.  eleg.  3S. 
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Nam  quid  Prsenestis  dubias,  6  Cyiithia^  sbrtes^ 
Quid  petis  iEei  moenia  Tdegoni  ? 


Sctlioet  umbrosis  sordet  Pompeia  colutnnis 
Porticus,  Aukeis  nobilis  attalicis  ?" 

That  these  porticos  and  gardens  were  much  frequented  ap- 
pears from  Martial,*  who  satirising  the  parasite  Selius,  for 
going  from  one  public  walk  to  another,  in  quest  of  persons  to 
invite  him  to  dinner  or  supper,  leads  him  here ; — 


Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis ; 
lUinc  Pompeii  dona,  nerausque  duplex/' 


Oxitiguous  to  his  theatre  Pompey  built  his  curia  or  basilic,  Pompey'f 
Although  I  cannot  fix  its  exact  situation,  as  no  part  of  it  re-  stotueT*^ 
mains,  yet  it  is  too  remarkable  in  the  Roman  history  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  was  in  this  curia  that  Julius  Caesar 
assembled  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  a  day  so  fatal  to 
him.  Attacked  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  other  con« 
spirators,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  expired  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  which  was  stained  with  his  blood.*f*  Sbak« 
speare,  X  the  immortal  father  of  the  English  theatre,  has  seized 
this  drumstance,  when  he  makes  Antony  poetically  say  to 
the  people— 

— ^—  "  Even  art  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell.*' 

This  curia  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up,§  and  the  senate  never 

•  Martial,  1.  2.  ep.  14.  f  Plutarch^  Life  of  J,  Caesar. 

X  Sbakspeare,  J.  Caesar,  act  8 .  sc.  2.  §  Suet.  Life  of  J.  Caesar,  c.  88. 
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again  assembled  in  it :  but  Augustus  caused  the  statue  to  be 
removed  from  thence^  and  placed  it  over  against  his  theatre, 
upon  a  marble  gate.^  The  noble  colossean  figure  of  Pompey, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Spada  palace  at  Rome,  was 
found  here,  and  probably  is  the  very  statue  in  question.  Con- 
trary, indeed,  to  the  modesty  of  a  Roman  citizen,'f  it  is  naked^ 
with  the  cblamys  only  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
heroes,  or  deified  emperors.  It  must  therefore  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  Pompey's  lifetime,  and  not  after  his  death,  and  his 
party  extinguished. 

Circus  of  Another  remarkable  object  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  the 

N0.T8!  Flaminian  circus*  It  was  built,  according  to  Festus,  by  that 
C.  Flaminius  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,-  on  the  prata 
Flaminia^  formerly  given  to  the  republic  by  that  family.  It 
stood  to  the  south-east  of  Pompey's  theatre.  Bat  is  so  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  covered  with  buildings,  that  I  can  give 
no  description  of  it.  I  only  know,  that  on  part  of  its  site  stand 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  Mattei,  and  the  church  and  convent  of 
the  nuns  of  St.  Catherine  di  Funari.  In  digging  in  the  garden 
of  these  nuns,  while  I  was  at  Rome,  some  vestiges  of  this  circus, 
were  discovered,  but  soon  concealed  again.  As  this  circus,  m 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  without  the  walls,  we  find  assemblies 
of  the  people  held  there,  to  give  opportunities  to  generals  ta 
assist  at  them  :  for  when  a  general  was  invested  with  a  mili- 
tary command,  he  could  not  appear  within  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

♦  Suet.  Aug.  c.  SO.  t  '*  Gr8Bca  res  est,  nihil  velare :  ac  coutra 

Romana  ac  militaris,  thoracas  addere."^ — Pliu.  I.  34.  c.  5» 
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Several  temples  and  other  buildings,  mentiwed  by  ancient 
writers,  stood  near  tp  this  circus,  but  none  of  them  are  now  to 
be  traced. 


N 


The  theatre  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of  Baibus'i 
Augustus,*  was  likewise  in  the  Campus  Martius.  But  where  No.  19. 
it  precisely  stood,  I  believe  is  uncertain.  *  The  antiquaries  ge- 
nerally place  it  near  to  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fabrician  t*ridge.  .  A  fragment  of  a  theatre,  on  the  marble 
plan  of  llome  (Tab.  12),  is  probably  part  of  the  proscenium 
of  this  theatre.     Because,  we  know,  there  were  only  three  per- 

* 

manent  theatres  at  Rome,  viz*,  those  of  Pompey,  Balbus,  and 
Marcellus,  which  made  Ovid-f  say — 


€i 


Visite  conspicuis  terna  thcatra  locis.'* 


Now,  as  we  plainly  trace,  among  the  fragments  of  this  an- 
cient plan,  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  third  belongs  to  the  theatre  of  Balbus. 

Titus,  having  taken  Jerusalem,  brought  numbers  of  Jews  x^e  Ghetto 
captives  to  Rome.  He  employed  them  in  working  in  the  or  Jewry. 
buildings  he  constructed.  Their  descendants  are  lodged  in  a 
quarter  called  the  Ghetto  :  a  wretched,  dirty,  confined  plac^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  entry  to  the 
Fabrician  bridge.  May  not  this  be  the  same  site  mentioned 
by  Juyenal  ?I 

*  Saet.  Aog.  c.  86.  t  Be  Arte  Amandi/ 1.  S  y»  S94t 

X  SaU  3.  y.  13. 
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Judaeis :  quorum  cophinus,  foenumque  supellex." 

These  people  still  remain  here  in  a  state  of  slavery.    Ten 
thousand  of  them  are  every  night  locked  up,  in    this  narrow 
quarter,  by  order  of  government     They  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  are  often  forced  to  hear  sermons  preached  to  them  for 
their   conversion;    They   support   themselves  by    exercising^ 
every  low  profession.    It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  these  Jews  are  now  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
whose  families  cAn  with  certainty,  be  traced ;  and  who  scru- 
pulously practise  the  customs  and  rites  of  their  forefathers. 

Portico  of         Augustus*  was  politically   anxious  to  embellish  Rome :  it 
No.  20  and    was  to  amusc  the  people,  to  obtain  their  love,  to  make  them 

forget  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the  cruelties  he  committed 
during  his  detestable  triumvirate.  He  therefore  not  only  en- 
gaged rich  persons,  .such  as  Agrippa,  Taurus,  Balbus,  &c.  to 

*  It  was  «aid  of  Aug06tfi6i  tbat  he-  should  nev^r  liave  been-  born,  or  never  died* 

For  the  first  part  of  his  life  was  stained  with  such  vices  and  cruellies,  and  the 
latter  part  of  it  breathed  such  huounity  and  love  of  the  people,  that  he  was  then 
considered  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  Hencestatues^altars,  and  temples 
were  erected  to  him  in  his  lifetime.  But^  whether  this  absurd  flattery  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  poets,  or  that  they  only  re-echoed  the  voice  of  the  people,  it  i» 
'    now  difficult  to  pronounce.    Virgil  invokes  him  as  a  deity^^  . 

-'*  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit ; 
Namqii^  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus :  illins  aram 
Ssepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus.''    £cL  !• 
and  Horace  says — 

r — '*  praesens  divus  habebitur 

Augustus"--'^-*    *  L,  3.  od.  5f 
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do  SO  at  their  ovm  expence;  but  he  himself  likewise  erected 
magnificent  buildings,  without  assuming  the  praise,  having 
ascribed  them  either  to  Livia,  to  Octavia^  to  Marcellus,  or  to 
Caius  and  Lucius,*  Thus  he  built  an  elegant  portico,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia.  It  stood  be* 
tween  the  Flaminian  circus  and  Marcellus'  theatre.  In  it 
were  inclosed  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  said  to  have 
been  built,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  by  Metellus  Macedo-- 
nicus,  but  which  probably  had  afterwards  been  embellished  by 
Augustus.  The  form  of  this  portico  and  those  temples  is  pre- 
served on  the  ancient  marhle  plan  of  Rome*  (Tab.  2.)  Con-- 
siderable  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Pescheria 
(the  fish-market)  and  the  church  of  St.  Angiolo^  called  m  Pes^ 
cberia.  Piranesi  has  traced  these  beautiful  remains,  which  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  given  engravings  of  them.-f- 
From  an  inscription  remaining  on  the  portico  of  the  temple  of 

■ 

Juno,  it  appears  to  have  suffered  from  fire — ^^incendio  con- 
SVMPTAM — and  to  have  been  restored  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla^  It  is  indeed  singular  that  such  solid  buildings,  of 
stone  fand  marble,  should  so  frequently  have  suffered  from  fire : 
but  this  fact  is  so  established  by  inscriptions,  and  by  many  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  it. — Pliny  J  informs 
us  that  these  temples,  included  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  were 
executed  by  Scaurus  and  Betrachus,  two  wealthy  Lacedemo<* 
nian  artists,  who  offered  to  build  them  at  their  own  expence, 

*  Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  c.  2g.  f  Piran.  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  4.  tab.  S9» 

to  tab.  45.  inclusive.  %  Plia.  !•  3&  €•  &. 
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provided  they  were  allowed  to  inscribe  them  with  their  names : 
but  this  honour  having  been  refused  them,  they  preserved 
their  names  by  an  ingenious  hieroglyphic  or  symbol,  viz.  by 
engraving — "  in  spiris  columnarum''* — a  lizard  and  a  frog-^- 
Licavpog  and  Bccrpccxog — ^being  the  Greek  names  of  those  archi- 
tects as  well  as  of  these. animals*  That  these  buildings  had 
been  richly  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture,  appears 
from  the  Venus,  known  by  the  name  of  Medicis,  because  now 
preserved  in  the  Medicean  gallery  at  Florence,  having  been 
found  at  the  Pescheria.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  statue,  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  and  mentioned  by  Plinyf — '•  Et  ipsum  Phi- 
diam  tradunt  scalpsisse  mar  mora,  Veneremque  ejus  esse  Romae 
in  Octavise  operibus  £ximia  pulcbritudinis.*' — Ovid  J  may  have 
alluded  to  this  statue  when  he  said — 

"  Ipsa  Venus  pubem,  quoties  velamina  ponit, 
Protegitur  laev^  semireducta  manu/' 

— The  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  model  of  female  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, is  too  universally  known  and  justly  admired  to  need  the 
aid  of  my  feeble  pen  to  add  to  its  celebrity. 

Marcciitts's         Augustus,  among  his  many  great  works  to  embellish  Rome, 
**v ^^oo       ^^^^'  between  the  portico  of  Octavia  and  the  Capitol  hill,  a 

magnificent   theatre,   on    the  ground   where   Julius    Caesar 


•  Plin.  1.  S6.  c.  5.-^Vide  Winckelmann's  Monumenti  antichi  ineclitl,  p.  369. 

t  Plin.  ib.— Pausanias,  1.  1.  c,  14.  nieotioDS  a  slalue  of  Venus  Urania  of  Pa- 

xian  marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  %  ^^  ^^^^  Amandi,  1.  2.  v.  615. 
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intended  to  have  erected  one,*  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his 
nephew  Marcellus,  though  then  dead.     Its  remains  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  piazza  called  Montanara :  and  on  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome  (Tab.  12.)  I  observe  part  of 
the  orchestra^  the  pulpitum,  the  proscenium,  and  postscenium  of 
this  theatre.    Piranesi^'f  with  much  labour,  has  traced  and  de- 
lineated what  remains  of  Marcellus*s  theatre,  and  to  his  plates 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader.    This  theatre,  like 
Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  was  four  stories  high :  but  the  two 
upper  stories  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  by  their  fall  have 
buried  in  their  ruins  the  seats  that  were  below  them,  as  well 
as  the  orchestra  and  stage.     However,  almost  one  half  of  the 
elevation  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  of  the  circular  part  of 
the  theatre,  remains,  and,  though  in  many  places  much  de- 
faced, is  a  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  this  building.    The 
portico  of  the  ground  story,  which  led  to  the  different  passages 
and  staircases,  is  Doric,  and   is  reckoned  a  model  for  the 
proportions  of  that  order. ;|;    These  columns  are  placed  without 
bases,  which,  it  was  thought,  gave  a  gravity  to  the  building, 
and  did  not  impede  the  access  to  the  theatre.    The  second 
story  is  Ionic.    Three  steps  went  round  the  whole,  by  which 
the  spectators  entered  into  the  lower  portico,  but  which  are 
now  concealed,  as  well  as  half  of  the  Doric  order,  by  the  mo- 
dern street  having  become  so  much  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ancient, 

^  Suet.  Vita.  J.  CflBsaris,  c,  44* 

t  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  4.  tab.  25  to  tab.  37/  inclusive. 

%  See  page  5. 
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As  the  Roman  theatres  were  all  constructed  on  the  same' 
principles,  it  is  unnecessary,  after  what  I  have  remarked  on 
Pompey's  theatre,^  to  enter  into  a  further  detail  of  this  of 
Marcellus. 

In  the  precincts  and  on  the  ruins  of  this  theatre,  the  Savelli 
family *f  built  a  great  palace,  which  now  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Orsini,  Dukes  of  Gravina. 


Prison  of  the 
Decemvirs, 
and  temple 
of  filial  piety. 
No.  23. 


Near  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  stood  the  prison  of  the 
Decemvirs.    On  its  foundations  is  built  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, called,  from  this  circumstance,  in  carcert.    In  this  pri- 
son was  confined  a  man,  according  to  Festus  and  Solinus,  but 
according  to  Pliny  J  and  Valerius  Maximus,§  a  woman,  con- 
demned to  be  starved  to  death.     A  daughter,  however,  lately 
brought  to  bed,  got  access  to  the  prison,  but  was  always  care^ 
ful/y  searched  by  the  jailer,  lest  she  should  carry  in  provisions, 
and  with  her  own  milk  long  privately  nourished  her  parent. 
At  last  when  discovered,  life  was  not  only  granted  to  the  pri-> 
soner  and  daughter^  but,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  great 
though  natural  virtue  of  filial  duty,  a  pension  also  was  con« 
ferred  on  them  by  the  state :  and,  to  commemorate  this  pious 
action,  a  temple  was  there  erected  to  jilial  piety.    This  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  the  604th  year  of  Rome.    A  similar 
story,  from  Grecian  history,  is  related  by  Hyginus.j|    He  says 

•  See  page  289,  &c.  t  See  page  1 1.  t  P'iny*  1-  7.  c.  ^. 

§  Val  Max.  1.  5.  c.  4.  «ect.  7.  U  Fab.  254.— See  also  Val.  Max. 

«  i%  c.  4.  ex.  1.  sect.  1. 
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that  Xantippe  thus  saved  the  life  of  her  father  Cimon^  con- 
demned to  be  starved  in  prison.  Hence  the  painters,  who 
have  often  represented  this  subject,  call  the  one  the  Roman, 
and  the  other  the  Grecian  Charity.  They  have  generally  and 
properly  assumed,  contrary  to  the  narration  of  Pliny,  and  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  man ;  an  old  man 
and  a  young  woman  giving,  no  doubt,  a  greater  contrast  to 
their  pictures,  than  the  mother  and  the  daughter  would  have 
done. 


Rr 
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Having  thus  examined  the  most  remaricable  objects  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  I  shall  iiow  endeavour  to  trace  the  interesting 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence  to  be  seen  in  the  plain  that 
surrounds  the  Palatine  hilL 


Porta  Flu- 
mentana, 
and  Porta 
Carmen  talis. 
No.  24. 


Velabrura* 


Before  Aurelian  added  the  Campus  Marti  us  to  the  city^  here 
the  ancient  walls  of  Rome  ran  between  the  Capitol  hill  and  the 
river,  a  little  below  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  iEscuIapius ; 
and  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river  was  the  Porta  Flumentana.  The 
Porta  Carmentalis  seems  to  have  been  behind  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

When  Rome  was  confined  to  the  Palatine  hill,  all  the  plain 
around  it  was  a  sort  of  marsh ;  and  that  part  which  extended 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  towards  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
called  Felabrum.  The  etymology  of  Felabrum  is  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  derived  from  velatura,  the  name  given 
to  the  passage  boats,  in  which  people  and  goods  were  carried 
over  this  plain,  when  it  was  overflowed,  which  frequently 
happened,  by  the  Tiber : 

"  Qua  Velabra  suo  stagnabant  flumine,  quoque 
Nauta  per  urbanas  velificabat  aquas.*' ♦ 

Others  derive  this  name  from  velum,  a  veil,  because  those  who 
exhibited  public  shows  in  the  Circus,  generally  making  their 
processions  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus,  hung  the  space 
between,  which  was  the  Felabrum,  with  veils  or  hangings. 

cioacamaxL.       It  was  to  drain  these  grounds,  and  to  preserve  the  city  in 

ma. 

No.  25.  •  Propertias,  1.  4*  el.  10. 
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general  clean,  that  Tarquinlus  Priscus  constructed  the  cloaca 
maxima^  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  renaains  of  Roman 
buildings;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  an  infant  state 
should  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  work,  in  which  much  art 
and  great  expence  are  so  conspicuous.  It  is  constructed  with 
huge  stones,  regularly  placed  without  cement,  and  forming 
three  rows  of  arches.  Its  height  and  breadth  were  the  same, 
visL  about  eighteen  palms  Roman.  It  entered  the  Tiber  ber 
tween  the  Pons  Senatorius .smd  the  temple  o(  Vesta:  and  when 
the  river  is  low  its  mouth  is  easily  seen*  It  was  reckoned^  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  among  the  wonders  oF  the 
world.*  Although  the  greatest  part  of  this  useful  and  magni- 
ficent work  is  now  choked  up  or  destroyed,  still  there  remains 
enough  of  it  to  show  its  former  gri^tness.  .When  these  com- 
mon sewers  came  to  be  obstructed  in  the  time  of  the  rej)ublic, 
the  censors  contracted  to  piay  a  thousand  talents  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  them  :-f  and  the  doing  so  anew,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  is  reckoned  among  the  great  works  of  Agrippa. 

'^  Hk^,  ubi  nunc  iFbra  sunt,  uda3  tenudre  paludes ; 

Amne  redundatis  fossa  madebat  aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras, 

Nimc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit. 
Qua  Velabfa  sdent  in  Circura  ducere  pompas ; 

Nil  praeter  salices  caissaque  canna  fuit/';{; 


In  the  Velahrum  were  several  market-places,  viz.  the  Forum   Forum  Boa' 
Boarium,  the  Forum  Olitorium,  and  the  Forum  Pescatorium ;   Fomm  oil- 

loriuin. 

•  Uvy,  1. 1.  c.  38.— See  page  7.  t  Dion.  Halic.  I.  3.  c.  fiO.   f""™?'  ^^ 

%  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  6.  v.  401. 
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besides  many  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  now  destroy- 
ed, and  several  streets,  viz.  the  vicus  Jugarius,  Argiletus,  Tus- 
cus,  &c.  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers;  but  the  exact 
situations  and  extent  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. 

Arch  erected       An  arch  crcctcd  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  Forum 
gcniarii,&c.    Boarium,  to  Septimius  Severus,  to  his  empress  Julia,  and  to 
No.  26.      jj^gjj.  gQj^  Caracalla,  still  exists,  and  is  thus  inscribed : — 

IMP.  CABS.  L.  BBFTIMIO  .  8B?XR0  .  PIO  .  PBRTIHACI .  ATO.  ARABIC .  ADIABEN IC  .  PARTH.  MAX.  FORTISSIMO  .  FELIClSilMO  • 

PONTir.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTBST  .  XII.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  III.  PATRI  .  PATRIAE  .  BT  . 

t 

[fBLICISSIMOQYB  .  PRINCIPI  .  XT  . 
IMP.  CABS.  M.  ATRBLIO  .  ANTONIHO  .  FIO  .  FBLICI  .  ATO.«TRIB.  POTEST  .  TIL  COS.  III.  P.  P.  PROCOS  .  FORTISSIMO  •  4 

[PII  .  FBLICIS  .  ATfi* 
ITLIAB  .  ATO.  MATRI  .  ATO.  H.  BT  .  CASTRORTM  .  BT.  SBNATTS  .  BT.  PATRIAE  .  BT.  IMP.  CABS.  AYRBlI  .  AHTONliri  .  » 

PARTICI  .  MAXIMI  .  BRITANNICI  .  MAXIMI  . 

AEGBBTArI  .  BT  .  BBOOTIAVTBS  .  BOArI  .  HTITS  inyeSunt  ^'^^^^^  '  ^^'''^'  *  'ORTM. 

Engravings  of  this  arch  have  been  published  by  Bellori,* 
and  by  other  antiquarians.  From  inspection  it  appears,  that 
the  original  words  in  the  third  line  of  this  inscription,  from 
the  word  cos.  had  been  erased,  and  in  their  place,  in  the  hol- 
low left  by  the  erasure,  were  inscribed — iii.  p.  p.  procos  .  for- 
tissimo .  FELicissiMOQVE  .  PRINCIPI  .  ET  . — Now,  it  IS  highly 
probable  that  this  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Geta, 
as  well  as  of  Caracalla,  and  that  this  last,  after  he  murdered 
his  brother  Geta,  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  from  this  inscrip- 
tion, as  he  did  from  every  inscription  in  which  it  was  found. 
Bellori  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  place  of  the  words  engraved  on  this 

^  Vide  "  Veteres  arcus  Augostorum  triumphis  insignes  ex  reliquiis  quse  Ro- 
m8eadhiiC8Qper8unt,cumimaginibustriumphalibu8restituli,antiqQisnummisno- 
tisque  Jo.  Petri  Bellorii  illustrati.*'    Tab.  20  and  £l.~De8godelz,  c.  19-  p*  96. 
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erasure,  it  stood  originally — et  .  p .  septimio  .  getae  .  nobilis- 
5IMO  .  CAESARi. — And,  in  the  fifth  line, — partici  .  maximi  . 
britannici  .  MAXIM  I — are  likewise  engraved  on  an  erasure :  the 
original  inscription  seems  probably  to  have  been— -et  .  p.  septi- 
Mii  .  getae  :  NOBiLissiMi  .  CAESARis. — It  was  long  after  this 
monument  was  erected,  that  Caracalla  took  the  appellation  of 
ParthJcus  and  Britannicus.  The  sculpture  on  this  arch,  though 
in  many  places  much  defaced,  resembles  that  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine. 
Here  I  saw  sacrifices  and  various  objects ;  but  Bellori's  plates 
will  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subjects  represented 
on  this  monument  than  I  can  do  by  words.  This  arch  now 
serves  for  a  portico  to  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Velahro 
supposed  by  the  antiquaries  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 

,       ...        ^  ^  .  Basilic' of 

basilic  of  Sempronms.  Sempronius. 

Xuma  built  a  temple  to  Janus,  the  shutting  or  opening  the 
doors  of  which  was  a  signal  of  peace  or  war:  Livy*  places  it  Janus. 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  called  Argiletum,'f  which  was 
in  the  Velabrum,  towards  the  river;  but  of  this  celebrated 
temple,  which  had  been  often  renewed,  there  are  no  vestiges. 
Indeed  temples,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  Janus. 

However,  there  is  a  singular  building,  commonly  but  im-  Janut  Qaa- 
properly  called  a  temple  of  Janus,  near  to  the  arch  erected  by     "no?  27. 

*  Livy,  I.  I.  c.  19.  tThis  quarter  seems  to  have  been  much 

frequented.     It  was  full  of  shops,  particularly  of  booksellers :  here  too  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  Circus,  and  the  prostitutes  had  their  habitations. 
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the  jirgentarii,  which  I  have  just  meotioned.  This  buUding, 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  temple,  probably  served  for  an 
exchange,  where  merchants  and  money  dealers  assembled  to 
transact  their  business.  It  is  called  Junus  Quadrijrons^  and, 
l^rhaps,  it  is  the  same  Janus  mentioned  by  Ovid,^  where  the 
debtor^  afraid  to  meet  his  ca'editor,  regretted  the  quick  return  of 
the  term  of  paymmt — 

"  Qui  Puteal  Janumque  timet,  celeresque  kalendas/' 

This  Janus  Quadrifrons  is  published  by  Piranesi,*f*  and  by 
Seriio-X  It  is  a  square  buildings  each  front  being  loe  palms 
long;  and  a  gate  in  the  centre  of  every  front,  makes  it 
«  thoroughfare  on  all  sides.  It  is  constructed  with  large 
blocks  of  marble,  and  each  front  is  ornamented  with  two  sto- 
ries of  niches,  viz.  three  above  and  three  below  the  other, 
which  make  six  on  the  side  of  every  gate,  and  consequently 
twelve  on  each  front,  •  It  had  been  decorated  with  columns 
but  these  have  been  taken  away.  Above  the  cornice  I  ob- 
served a  construction  of  brick,  which  had  been  added  by  the 
Frangipani  family,  when,  in  the  middle  age,  they  conv^ted 
this  monument  into  a  small  fortress. 


tuinus. 


Lacus  Ju-  Below  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  and  opposite  to  the  Palatine 

hill,  there  is  a  little  canal  of  limpid  water,  which  after  turning 
a  paper  mill,  and  serving  for  a  washing  place,  discharges  itself 
into  the  cloaca  maxima.     I  shall  not  waste  time  to  trace  out 

*  Remedia  Amoris,  v.  561.  f  Ant,  Rom.  Tom  1.  lab*  21.  fig.  %. 

X  Serlio,  Archilettura,  1. 3*  p*  cii. — ^Vide  Marliaous^  p.  54. 
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the  source  of  this  water ;  I  shall  only  remark,  that  tradition 
makes  this  canal  the  lake  of  Juturna,  where,  as  the  mytholo- 
gists  pretend,  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  to  water  their 
horses,  after  the  battle  at  the  Lacus  Regillus,^  and  than  dis-r 
appeared. 

Near  to  tl»  Palatine  or  Senatorian  bridge,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Ponte  Rotto^  I  observed  the  remains  of  a  build- 
ing called,  by  some  authors,  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
by  others  that  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,-f  the  cdebrated  tyrant  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  VL  But,  by  a  barbarous 
inscription,  of  the  tenth  century,  still  remaining,  and  published 
by  Abbot  Nerini,;]^  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Crescens  and  Theodora.  This  is  pro* 
bably  that  Crescens,  buried  at  St.  Alexi$,§  whom  Baronius|( 
supposes  to  be  the  son  of  Pope  John  X.  who  was  the  son  of 
Pope  Sergius  and  Marozia.  An  account  of  the  amours  and 
infkmous  lives  of  these  pontifl^  is  transmitted  to  us  in  lively 
colours  by  the  historian  Luitprandus,  %  Biahop  of  Cremona. 


House  of. 
Nicolas 
Crescent* 
No.  28. 


«  See  page  6l. 

f  QoU  di  Rieazo  ia  %n  al^reviatiaa  i)f  Nicolas  th^  aan  of  {janrence.^- Cle- 
mcDl  VI.  was  elected  Pope  in  the  year  1S42. — See  Vita  Nicolai  Laurentii  apad 
Maratorium^  Ant.  Ital,  medii  mwl,  Tom.  3.  p.  399.— See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist. 
Tom.  6.  in  4to.  p.  57£>  8cc.-— See  also  conjuration  de  Nicolas  de  Rienzi^  par 
le  Few  Cerceau. 

:|:  D.  FelieiaNerinii  de  Templo  ^t,  Qc&ciobiQ  S.  Ss  BoE^ifaeii  et  Akixii  Hi^toria 
MoQumoQla.  p.  9 18. 

§  Nerinius,  ib.  p.  83^  &c.  Q  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  annum  996.  sect.  !]• 

f  Apud  Muratorium,  Rer.  ItaL  Script.  Ibm.  d.^'^See  Gibboo'a  Ronu  Hist. 
Vol.  5.  in  4to.  p.  15S>  8cc. 
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Though  this  building,  published  by  Piranesi,*  cannot  be 
called  a  Roman  antiquity,  yet  as  it  is  constructed  with  ma- 
terials taken  from  ancient  monuments,  and  is  in  itself  singular, 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Temple  of  Fortune  could  not  but  have  many  votaries :  under  various 

riiis.  '  appellations  temples  were  often  dedicated  to  this  inconstant 
No.  29.  deity.  Servius  TuUius,  in  gratitude  for  his  prosperous  fortune, 
built,  near  to  the  Tiber,  a  temple  to  Fortuna  Virilisi\'  which  is 
now  converted  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egyptiaca,  belong- 
ing to  the  Arminians.  The  elegant  fluted  Ionic  columns 
which  ornament  this  temple,  and  which  served  as  models  for 
the  proportions  of  this  order,  J  show  that  it  was  not  the 
original  temple  built  by  Servius,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
rebuilt  at  the  time  when  architecture  was  in  great  perfection 
at  Rome.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  from  fire.  The  body  of 
the  temple  is  built  with  that  stone  which  the  Romans  call 
peperino  and  the  portico  with  travertino :  but  to  render  the 
whole  uniform,  and  to  conceal  what  had  been  defaced  by  fire, 
it  was  covered  with  a  fine  stucco.  This  temple,  like  many 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  now  appears  to  great  disad-* 
vantage,  because  the  high  basement,  on  which  it  stands,  and 
even  part  of  the  columns,  are  covered  with  the  ground,  which 
is  so  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  street. — The 
form  of  this  temple  is  a  parallelogram :  its  exterior  length, 
including  the  portico,  is  about  78  palms  Roman,  and  its  breadth 
48  palms :  the  interior,  or  cella,  of  the  temple  was  about  4^ 

^  Ani.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  tab.  21.  fig,  U  * 

t  DipD.  HaU  Ant.  Rom.  1. 4.  1 3ee  pag^  {< 
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palms  long,  and  32  palms  broad.  But,  to  enlarge  the  nave  of 
the  present  church,  the  wall  which  separated  the  cella  from  the 
portico  was  taken  down,  and  the  beautiful  little  portico,  which  ^ 

was  open,  is  how  walled  up.  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  for  me 
to  describe  particularly  this  building,  since  Palladio,*  Desgo- 
detz,-f  and  Plranesi  X  have  done  so,  and  to  whose  plates  I  beg 
leave  to  refer. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  temple  of  For^    Temple  of 

Vestsi 

tuna  Firilis,  I  observed  a  small  rotonda,  which  tradition  makes  no.so. 
a  temple  of  Vesta ;  but  some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Hercules ;  Nardini,§  indeed,  seems  to  think 
that  it  was  that  oiVoluptas;  and  Plranesi  ||  calls  it  that  of 
Cyhele.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  that  too  often  attends  our 
inquiries  into  Roman  antiquities !  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
church  called  S.  Maria  deW  Solcy  or  S.  Stepbano  delle  carozze. 

This  is  one  of  these  temples  which  Vitruvius  ^  names ^^- 
ripteri.  Of  these  spherical  temples  some  had  no  particular 
porch  to  mark  the  front,  but  were  entirely  surrounded  with 
an  open  colonnade ;  such  is  the  temple  in  question,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  ;**  others  had  only  a  porch  in  front, 
but  no  colonnade  round  the  body  of  the  temple ;  such  is  the 
superb  Pantheon  in  the  Campus  Martius.-ff 

*  Deir  Architetlara^  K  4.  c«  ld«  t  Les  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome, 

c«  6.  p.  41.  ^  X  Ant.  Rom,  Tom.  4.  tab.  49>  bO,  51,  and  52. 

§  Rom,  Ant.  1.  ?#  c.  3.         )|  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  p.  22.  and  tab,  22.  fig*  !• 
^  L.  4.  c.  7-  ••  See  Appendix.    No,  II. 

ff  See  page  277. 

.  Ss 
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Though  this  temple  of  Vest(i,  for  such  I  i^ol^on  It^  is  mud? 
defaced,  enough  of  it  remains  to  show  its  former  eleganoe* 
^  The  interior^  or  cella,  is  very  s|nall»  its  dj^tpeter  being:  only 

the  length  of  one  of  the  columns^  indutimg  the  capital  and 
base,  which  is  the  proportion  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  for  such 
temples.  The  wall  of  the  cella  is  built  with  white  marble,  the 
blocks  of  which  are  so  nicely  joined  that  it  seems  to  be  formed^ 
of  one  block.  The  twenty  columns  of  the  same  marble,  which 
form  the  colonnade,  are  placed  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
wall.  The  abacus  of  the  capitals  of  these  columns  have  their 
angles  acute,  that  is,  they  are  not  cut  ofl^  as  is  generally, 
practised. 

So  much  of  this  temple  remains,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  restored  and  preserved  for  ages  this^ 
'  monu2;Qent  of  Roman  taste.  But  in  place  of  doing  so,  and 
repairing  the  cornice  and  frieze,  which  are  entirely  destroyed^ 
beam^  have  been  laid  over  the  columns,  on  which  is  raised  an 
ugly  roof,  like  that  of  a  windmill..  The  open  colonnade  is 
no\y,  shut  up,  by  huilding  walls  between  the  intercdumniaUon,. 
so  that  only  about  a  third  of  each  column  is  now  se^.  The 
space  bet^veen  the  colonnade  and  the  c^//a,  on  tbq  left  hand 
as  we  enter,  serves  for  a  sacristy  to  the  little  church ;  ,and  the 
space  on  the  right  hand  is  degraded  into  a  farrier's,  shop^ 
Delineations  of  this  temple  have  been  often  published,  parti- 
cularly by  Palladio*  and  by  Desgodetz  ;*f  and  PiranesiJ  has. 
given  what  remains  of  it,  stripped  of  its  modern  additions. 

*  L.  4.  c.  14.  t  C.  4.  }  Ut  supra. 
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The  worship  of  Festa^  or  that  of  fire,  had  bewi  early  intro- 
duced int  Italy.  Virgil*  makes  ^neas,  amidst  the  confla- 
gration  of  Troy,  carry  away  with  him  the  statue  of  Vesta^  and 
the  perpetual  fire  a>h&ecrated  to  her : — 

**  Vestamque  potentem. 


iEternuraque  adytis  effert  penetralibus  ignem. 


»f 


Numa  PompiKus  built  a  temple  to  Vesta  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitol  hillSj'f  but  of  whicih  there  are  no  remains.  At 
the  same  time,  this  great  legislator  of  Rome,  instituted  a  so- 
ciety of  vestals,  or  noble  virgin  priestesses,  to  perform  all  the 
sacred  rites  to  the  goddess,  and  particularly  to  watch  over  the 
fire,  that  it  might  always-  continue  bufriirig.  If  it  happened  to 
go  out,  it  was  reckdned  to  presage  some  dreadful  calamity  to 
the  state,  and  severely  wefe  the  vestab  chastised  for  this 
negligence. 

But  besides  the  tenlple  built  by  Niima,  at  the  side  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  Vesta  had  another  erected  to  her  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  Virgil  seems  to  point  out  these  two  temples 
when  he  says— 


.<c 


Vestaque  mat^*,  J 


Quas  Tuscum  Tiberim,  et  Romana  pahtia  servae/' J 

The  Tiber  was  anciently  the  boundary  between  Tuscany  and 
liatium :  herice  the  poet  gives  the  epithet  of  Tuscum  to  that 

•  Md.  2.  ▼.  €96.  t  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  c.  17«  sect.  5.— and  Plutarcb'i 

life  of  Noma.  t  Georg.  1 .  v.  498. 

Sss 
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river.     Tolomeus*  says — ^^  Tuscia  in  oriente  habet  Latiutn 
et  Tiberim. 

« 

The  Temple  of  Vesta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  I 
am  now  examining,  must,  from  its  elegant  Greek  architec- 
*  ture,  have  been  built  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
Numa.  By,  whom  it  was  built  we  cannot  discover :  but 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Horace,  we  may  conclude  from 
his  verses,  when  describing  an  inundation  of  the  river  he 
says  "f — 

"  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis, 
Templaque  Vestse/' 

The  poet  using  the  plural  templa,  may  have  had  in  view  both 
the  temples  dedicated  to  this  favourite  deity, 

Plutarch,  J  mentioning  the  temple  of  Festa^  says  that  it 
was  of  an  orbic  ular  form,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire;  intending  thereby  to  express  not  so  much  the  earth 
or  Vesta,  as  the  whole  universe,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  Pythagoreans  placed  fire,  which  they  called  Festa  and 
Unity. 

In  my  account  of  Tivoli,  §  I  observed  that  the  temples  of 

*  Geographia,  1.  3.  t  L.  1.  od»  2. 

%  De  Iside  et  Osiride  §  Appendiic.    No.  II* 
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Vesta  were  round,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  of  our  earth :  it 
seems,  however,  pi*obable  that  the  worship  of  Vesta  or  fire 
had  been  borrowed,  though  not  rightly  understood,  from  Asia, 
and  that  it  was  properly  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which,  a  more 
ancient  and  a  more  improved  astronomy  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe;  and  from  which  Pythagoras  had  taken  his 
system:*  a  system  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  demonstrated 
by  the  immortal  Newton, 

The  church  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  in  Cosmeditij  opposite  to  Temple  of 

Pud  i  cilia 

the  temple  of  Vesta,  is  no  doubt  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  an-  Patricia, 
cient  temple.  The  antiquaries  generally  reckon,  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Pudicita,  or  chastity,  belonging  to  the  Patrician 
matrons,  and  from  which  the  plebeians  were  excluded.-f  For 
5uch  was  the  distinction  of  ranks,  during  the  consular  state  of 
Rome,  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  ladies,  that  the 
former  would  not  allow  the  latter  to  be  present  with  them  at 
their  sacred  rites.  They  even  excluded  Virginia,  of  noble 
birth,  because  she  had  married  the  consul  Volumnius,  a  ple- 
beian. This  gave  rise  to  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  P/ebeia, 
which  Virginia  erected  in  her  own  house,  in  Vico  longo,X  but  of 
which  I  can  trace  no  remain.  Indeed  the  temple  of  Pudi- 
citia Patricia  is  so  defaced  and  altered  by  the  modern  build- 
ing, that  I  cannot  decide,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  its 


•  Hisloire  de  rAslronomie  Ancienne,  par  Bailly,  1.  8.  sect.  3.  et  Eclaircisse- 
mens.  t  T.  Livius,  1.  10.  c.  23.— See  a  curions  medal  of  Magnia 

Urbica,  the  wife  of  Carinus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  Pudicitia.    Ficoroni 
Rom.  Ant,  1.  1.  c.  6.  X  Livius,  ib. 
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former  state.  But^  from  marble  columns  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  this  churchy  the  ancient  form  of  the  temple  seems  to  have 
been  square;  attd  we  may  presume  that  it  was  spacious  and 
magnificent. 

From  a  tradition  that  S.  Augustin^  before  his  conversion, 
taught  rhetoric  here,  this  church  of  S.  Maria  is  sometimes 
called  in  Scuola  Greca.  But  the  vulgar  and  genial  appellation 
of  Bocca  dtlla  veritd  has  been  given  to  it,  from  a  large  and 
hideous  marble  mask,  placed  on  the  wall  of  its  porch.  This 
mask,  by  some  writers,  is  supposed  to  represent  Jupiter,  into 
whose  mouth  those  who  v^re  to  make  oath,  before  a  judge, 
put  their  hand — ^^  Jovem  lapidem  jurare;"* — and  if  they  swore 
iakely,  it  was  believed  that  the  idol  miraculously  shut  its  pon« 
derous  jaws,  and  crushed  the  hand  of  the  perjurer*  But  who- 
ever  examines  this  mask  attentively  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
either  represents  some  river-^god,  or  that  it  served  for  an  orna- 
ment to  a  fountain  or  aqueduct* 


*  Cicera,  when  his  friend  Trebatius  became  an  ^Epicurean,  asks  hi] 
"  Quomodo  autem  libl  placebit  Jovem  lapidem  jtirare,<;utn  scias  Joveui  iratttm 
£680  nemini  posse  ?" — Ep.  f  am.  1. 7*  ep«  12. 

i  Vide  Pabretti  de  Coiumna  Trajani  Syntagma,  p.  S05»<c.  9* 
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I  proceedto  the-Circus  Maximus.    It  was  so  named  from  its  The  circus 
being  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  circuses  in  and  about  Rome.   ^  i^o^^L 
It  is  situated  on  the  plain,  which  was  called  Fallis  Murciay 
and  now  known  bjT  the  name  of  7^//e  di  Circbi,  between  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.    But  so  few  fragments  of  it  rer- 
main,  I  cannot  give  its  exact  delineation :   the  ground  ott 
which  it  stood  being  now  divided  into  and  employed  for  kitchea^ 
^rdens«. 

Thia  cffcus  was  overlooked  by  the  imperial  palace^  from 
the  height  of  which  the  emperors  had  such  a  full  view  of 
it;  that  they  could  even  there  give  signals  to  begin  the 
races* 

The  gam^  of  the  circus,  in  which  religion,  politics,  and 
amusement  were  combined,  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with 
Romi^*  Such  probably  were  the  games  which  Romulus  pro- 
claimed, to  attract  his  Sabine  neighbours  to  Rome,  when  he 
meditated  to  carry  off  their  women,  to  increase  the  population, 
of  his  infant  state.  These  games,  simple  no  doubt  in  the  be- 
ginning, came  at  laat  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  art  add 
splendour. 

Tarquinius  Priscuaf  was  the  first  who  gave  a  form  to  the 
Circus  Maximus.  He  surrounded  it  with  covered  seats,  for 
till  then  the  spectators  stood  on  scaffolds  supported  by  beams  A 
But,  from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  embellished^  particularly 

*  Dion.  Hal.  h  3.  c.  20.  sect.  4» 
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by  the  emperors,  it  became  a  most  superb  building,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome. 

Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  extent  of  this  circus,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  euripus  or  canal,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  rivulet  Crahra  or  Marana^  which  runs  between  the  Aven- 
tine  hill  and  the  circus,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber 
between  the  Palatine  and  Sublician  bridges.  This  euripus^ 
ten  feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad,-f*  was  no  doubt  a  defence  to 
the  spectators  against  the  chariots,  but  must  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  the  latter  and  their  conductors « 

The  Circus  Maximus,  thus  improved  by  Julius,  was,  accord* 
ing  to  Pliny,|  three  stadia  long,  and  one  stadium  broad,  and 
could  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  spectators.  But 
these  measures  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  given  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus.§  The  great  extent  of  this  circus  made 
Juvenal  say — 

"  Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit/'|| 

Mr.  Addison^  applied  this  poetical  exaggeration  to  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre — 

."  That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome." 


*  See  page  73«  t  Dion.  Hal.  1.  3.  c.  £0.  sect.  4. 

%  Lib.  S6.  c.  15.— A  stadium  contained  six  hundred  and  iwenty-five  feet,  and 
eight  stadia  was  reckoned  equal  to  an  Italian  mile.  §  lb.  sect.  5. 

U  Sat.  11.  V.  195.  ^  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 
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The  circus  no  doubt  contained  more  spectators  than  the  am- 
phitheatre could  have  done. 

.  Claudius  rebuilt  the.  carceres  with  marble^  and  gilded  the 
metay  which  had  formieriy  been  of  common  stone  and  wood ; 
and  assigned  proper  places  for  the  senators^  who  till  then  seem 
to  have  mingled  promiscuously  with  the  people.^ 

:  The  carceres  were  placed  at  the  north  end  of  this  circus. 
,  :But  they  are  so  destroyed  that  I  cannot  with  certainty  decide^ 
whether  they  and  the  meta  were  constructed  on  the  same  in- 
genious priiu:iple,  which  I  remarked  in  those  of  the  circus  of 
Caracalla^-f  by  which,  the  horscis  and  chariots  all  entered  the 
course  with  equal  advantage.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  construction  was  observed  here,  especially  after 
.that  Claudius  renewed  the  carceres.  I  find  circuses  delineated 
on  various  medals,  but  these  are  too. small  to  preserve  th^r 
exact  proportions,  to  allow  me  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion 
from  them. 

c 

m 

As  no  part  of  the  exterior  of  this  tircus  remains,  I  cannot 
describe  its  decorationi  It  is,  indeed^  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  surrounded^  except  at  the  end  where  the  carceres  were 
placed,  with  three  open  porticos,  above  each  other,  which,  like 
those  of  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  led  to  the  difierent 
passages,  vomitorii,  and  seats ;  and  thus  served  for  an  easy  ac- 
cess and  retreat  to  the  numerous  spectators. 
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•  Soeton.  v.  Tib.  ClaudH  Caes.  c.  21. 

Tt 


t  See  page  99*  el  seq. 


8om^  dtitk)U{trie8  teck6ii  that  nidfiy  of  the  lower  arches  of 

I 

the  circus  served  for  shops  to  merchants^  but  from  which  they 
were  obliged  to  remove  their  goods^  before  the  exhibition  of 
the  gam6s.  I!  would  sedm,  however  that  thei%  was  a  r^ular 
but  lower  range  of  buildifigs^,  between  the  circus  and  Palatine 
hill,  tailed  taherhca^  which  with  the  circus  formed  a  stneet« 
These  tahema  served  hot  ottly  tot  shops  to  merchants,  but 
for  brothels  to  licenced  prostitutes.  From  the  fomices,  in 
which  these  la^  were  lodged,  is  derived  fomicatio.  These 
|)rostitutes  paid  a  ta)t  to  the  state:  Alexander  Severus*  forbad 
the  money  arising  from  this  disgraceful  tax  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury,  but  that  St  should  be  applied  to  the  repairing  die 
buildings  for  public  shows,  viz.  dieatres,  amphitheatres^  cir^- 
cuses,  &c."f  It  was  chiefly  about  these  places  of  public  resort 
the  prostitutes  assembled.  Thus  Lampridius|  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  the  debauches  of  the  infamous  Heliogabalus--i^ 
*' Onines  de  clrco,  de  theatro,  de  stadio,  et  omnibus  locis,  et 
balheis  m€!retrices  coUegit  in  aedes  publioas,  et  apud  eas  con^ 
cionem  habuit  quasi  militarem,  dicens  eas  commilitanes :  dis** 
putavitque  de  generibus  schematum  et  voluptatum/' — ^And 
Juveial  says§— 

i  ■    ^^  6t  ad  circuffl  jussas  prostrate  puellas/* 

YvKMi  my  remarks  oh  Caracalla's  circus,[|  and  the  plan  of 
them,  added  to  the  present  observations,  I  flatter  myself  that 
tbe  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  circuses  in 
general. 

^  Lampridias's  Life  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  o.  24.  f  Ibid.  . 

%  Life  of  Helic^abalus,  c.  26.        §  Sat.  3.  v.  65.        |  See  page  99^  et  aeq. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  mentioning  the  two  Two  obelisks. 
S'^^  Egyptian  obelisks  that  formerly  ornamented  the  spina  of 
the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  obelisk  placed  here  by  Augustus  ♦  is  covered  with  hie^ 
roglyphics^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of 
Psammiticus  or  Semneserteus,«f  who  began  to  reign  in  Egypt 
468  years  before  Christ,  and  governed  that  country  twelve 
years.    The  length  of  its  shaft,  or  ray^  without  the  pedestal, 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  palms.    Sixtus  Quintus  employed  Fon* 
tana,  his  architect,  to  remove  this  obelisk  from  the  circus,  and 
to  place  it  in  the  piazza  deV  Popolo^  where  it  serv^  as  in  mag- 
nificent ornament  to  that  beautiful  entry  to  the  city.    The 
height  of  the  whole  obelisk,  including  the  base,  and  the  cro69 
with  which  it  is  surmounted,  is,  according  to  Fontana^  009 
Imndred  and  sixty-three  palms. 

The  other  obelisk,  placed  likewise  on  the  spina  of  this  circus^ 
was  the  highest  of  these  wonderful  monuments  of  Egyptian 
4urt  brought  to  Rome.  It  was  first  removed,  by  order  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  with  an  in^ 
tention  to  have  sent  it  to  his  new  city  of  Constantinople :  but^ 
some  years  after  his  death,  it  was  conveyed  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome,  by  his  son  Constantius.  It  waa  after  he  bad  visite4 
Rome,  in  the  year  358,  that,  struck  with  its  magnificence, 
which  he  found  greater  dian  even  fame  herself  had  announced^ 
he  resolved  to  add  this  extraordinary  obdisk  to  it«  (pl^ndour, 

•  Sm  page  «6I.  f  M.  Mercati  de  gli  Obelischi  di  ^fa»,  f .  19. 
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The  reasons  given  by  Monsignor  Mercati*  leave  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  obelisk  executed  by  Ratnises  or  Ramses, 
the  sixth  king  of  that  name.  Its  shaft  or  ray  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  palms  high,  exclusive  of  its  pedestal  of 
red  granite,  composed  of  difierent  pieces ;  but  these  pieces  were 
so  broken,  that  Mercati,  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sixtus 
Quintus,  could  with  much  difficulty  unite  them,  and  copy  the 
twenty-four  hexameter  verses,  six  lines  of  which  were  inscribed 
on  each  side  of  the  pedestal,  and  which  this  learned  prelate 
published,  with  observations.-f 

* 

This  is  the  obelisk  which  the  celebrated  pontiff,  Sixtus 
Quintus,  ordered  Fontana  to  erect  at  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran.  The  architect  was  obliged  to  give  it  a  new  pe- 
destal, and  to  cut  off  four  palms,  much  defaced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  its  ray :  yet  the  height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  placed  on  it,  4s  two  hundred  and  four  palms 
Roman. 


Ammianus  Marcellinus ;[;  has  recorded  a  translation  in  Greek 
of  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on  an  obelisk.  Mercati  §  thinks 
it  is  the  interpretation  of  part  of  Augustus's  obelisk,  now  placed 
at  the  piazza  del'  Popolo :  but  some  antiquaries  apply  this  in- 
terpretation to  Constantius's  obelisk  at  St.  John  of  Lateran. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Ammianus  copied  this  interpretation  from 
Hermapion,  supposed  to  have  been  an  Egyptian.  It  seems  to 
contain  little  more  than  some  flattering  titles  to  Rhamestus: 


^  Mercati  de  gli  Obeliacbi  di  Roma,  c,  31. 
X  Ub.  17. 


t  lb.  c.  32 

§  Mercati,  ib.  c.  19. 
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but  the  text  is  so  corrupted,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its 
meaning,  and  perhaps  the  whole  is  a  forgery  by  some  Egypr 
tian/  However,  Mercati*  has  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
it,  which  he  has  accompanied  with  remarks. 

At  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  opposite  to  the  church  and   Septizonium 

of  Sevetus* 

convent  of  St.  Gregory, -f  stood  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius      No.  z%. 

_  m 

Severus.  It  is  reckoned  to  have  beeen  a  sepulchral  monument 
of  that  emperor.  From  its  vast  height,  seven  stories,  it  pro- 
bably took  its  name.  No  vestige  of  it  now  remains ;  but  it  is 
said,  part  of  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus, 
which  he  removed,  and  em|)loyed  thirty  eight  of  its  columns 
to  ornament  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Delineations  of  wha't 
remained  of  this  monument,  immediately  before  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  Sixtus  Quintus,  show  that  it  had  been  magnifi- 
cent. Claudius  Duchetus,  in  the  year  158a,  which  was  prior" 
to  the  reigh  of  Sixtus  V.  published  an  engraving  of  it,  in 
which  we  observe  part  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories* 

Near  to    Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  between  the  Palatine    Constan- 
and  Celian  hills,  stands  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino,    phai^arch.™* 
which  is  the  most  entire  of  all  these  proud  monuments  erected       ^°*  ^**  ^ 
by  flattery.     His  victory  over  MaxentiusJ  procured  him  this 
honour  from  the  senate,  and  the  protection  he  gave  to  the 
Christian  religion,  the  appellation  of  great  from  the  church. 
We  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  superior  preservation  of  this  arch 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  popes,  and  particularly  to  Clement  XII. 

•  Mercati  de  gli  Obelischi  di  Roma,  c.  19  ei  120.  f  See  page  18K 

X  See  page  58* 
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vrho  repaired  it^  and  restored  the  heads  of  the  statues^of  the  eight 
Dacian  captives,  placed  on  the  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  stolen  and  carried  to  Florence  by  Laurence  of  Medici.* 

This  monument  consists  of  three  arches  or  passages,  viz.  a 
great  arch  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side ;  and 
the  whole  is  richly  ornamented  with  fine  columns,  and  sculp- 
tured marbles 

The  following  inscription^  published  by  Gruter,-|-  and  other 
authors,  is  repeated  above  the  centre  arch,  on  both  sides  of  the 
monument. 

IMP   .  CAES   .   FL    •  CONSTANTINO  «  MAXIMO 

F   .   F   •   AVGVSTO  •  S   .   P   .   ^  •   ^  - 
HyOD   •    INSTINCTV   *    PIVINITATIS  ^   MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE   •  CVM   .  EXERCITV   ,  SVO 
TAM   •  D£  .   TTRANNO  •  QVAH   .  D£  .  OMNI  «  ElVf 
FACTIONE   .   VNO    .    TEMPORE   IVSTIS 
REMPVBLICAM   .  VLTVS    •   EST  .   ARMIS 
ARCVM   .   TRIVMPHIS   •   INSIONEM   .   DICAVIT  • 

Within  the  centre  arch,  on  one  side,  I  read — liberatori 
vRBis — and  on  the  other— fvndatori  .  qvietis  • — 

Over  the  small  arch,  on  the  left  hand  going  from  the  circus^ 
I  observed — ^sic  .  x  .  — and  over  the  small  arch,  on  the  right 
hand  sio  .  xx. — On  the  side  towards  the  amphitheatre,  over 
the  same  arches,  is  marked — votis  .  x  . — and  votis  •  xx. — 

*  Venuti,  Ant.  di  Roma,  page  IS.  ed.  in  4to.  f  P%^  ^^-  No.  S. 
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This  triumphal  areh  seems  to  have  been  erected  three  ye^rs 
aftfer  the  defeat  of  Maxetitius :  but  we  find  no  mention  in  the 
inscription  of  the  celebrated  vision  of  the  cross,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  ambiguous  expression — ^  Instinctu  divinitatis'' 
-^nd  even  these  two  words  have  been  thought,  by  some 
critics^*  to  be  a  superinduction* 

In  this  arch  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  decline  pf 
sculpture  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  that  ingenious  art 
was  in  great  perfection  at  Rome,  to  that  of  Constantine»  Ar- 
chitecture, indeed,  had  not  declined  so  fast,  for  the  form  of 
this  arch  is  elegant. 

The  senate^  desirous  to  erect  a  magnificent  monument  to 
G)nstantine,  and  not  finding  artists  capable  to  do  so,  ordered 
the  superb  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  to  be  taken  down,  and 
'  its  beautiful  bas-relieves,  and  rich  materials,  to  be  employed  to 
ornament  this  of  Constantine.*f  Besides  the  barbarity  of  de* 
stroying  a  monument  belonging  to  so  great  an  emperor  as 
Trajan,  they  did  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  employing 
sculptures  that  recorded  the  actions  of  the  latter  only,  and 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  history  of  Constantine. 
This  arch  may  therefore  be  still  more  properly  called  Trajan's 
than  Constan tine's.  But  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  superior 
elegance  of  the  bas-relieves  of  Trajan,  preserved  on  this  arch^ 
from  the  half  Gothic  ones  added  to  celebrate  the  actions  of 
Constantine. 


•  Venuti,  Ant*  di  Roma,  p.  1^*  f  See  page  fil7» 
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Sensible  that  I  could  riot,  without  the  assistance  of  plates^ 
give  a  proper  description  of  this  triumphal  arch^  and  the  va- 
rious subjects  represented  on  it,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli'&  engravings,  published  by  Bel* 
lori.*  But  those  who  examine,-  on  the  arch  itself,  the  bas- 
relieves  executed  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  will  readily  per* 
ceive  that  the  ingenious  Bartoli  has  improved  them  in  his  prints. 

*  Veteres  Arcus  Augustorum^  &c.  tab.  23.  ad  tab.  47i  inclusive* 
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VESPASIAN'S  AMPHITHEATRE. 


The  next  object  that  attracts  the  eye,  even  of  the  most  in- 
attentive observer,  is  the  amphitheatre,  commonly  called  the 
ColosseOf'f  begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by  Titus.J  This 
stupendous  building,  considering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  was  the  most  complete  that  ingenuity  ever  imagined^ 
or  art  executed.  If  with  wonder  we  still  view  it,  in  its 
ruinous  state,  what  must  have  been  our  astonishment  to  have 
seen  it  entire,  and  above  eighty  thousand  spectators  con- 
veniently placed  on  its  seats  !§  Indeed  Martial  might  justly 

sayll— 


No.  95. 


€€ 


f 


Ooinis  Caesareo  cedat  labor  amphitheatro  ; 
Unum  pras  cunctis  fama  loquatur  opus/' ' 


Although  the  terms  theatre  and  amphitheatre  have  been  often 
used  without  distinction,  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modern, 
yet  the  difference  of  their  form,  as  well  as  their  use,  is  well 


t  In  the  lov?  ages  it  was  called  Colisaum  or  Colossee,  from  the  vaslness  of  the 
boildiog,  and  not  from  a  Colossean  statue  of  Nero,  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
it.    See  Scipio  Maffei  degli  Anfiteatri,,!.  1.  c.  4. 

.    j:  Suetonius,  V.  Titi,  c.  ?•  §  Besides  a  vast  namber,  who  could  nol* 

find  seats,  stood  on  the  pradnctiones  and  other  parts  of  the  baildiog. 

II  De  Speotaculis,  ep«  !• 
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known.  The  first  was  half  of  a  circle  or  oval,  and  served  for 
the  representation  of  dramatic  compositions ;  whereas  the  se- 
cond was  an  entire  circle,  or  oval,  and  appropriated  for  exhi- 
biting the  conibats  of  gladiators,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 

ft 

and  sometimes  for  those  naval  fights  called  naumacbia.  Hence 
the  amphitheatre  was  a  double  theatre.  Both  were  admirably 
contrived  for  these  different  uses.* 

The  bloody  combats  of  gladiators  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hetrurians,  from  whom  the  Romans  copied  them, 
as  well  as  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  We  find  on 
Hetruscan  monuments  representations  of  such  combats,  and 
men  in  attitudes  of  killing  one  another,  with  various  weapons. 
Gladiators  fought  both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  Such  com- 
bats were  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  and  diverting 
to  the  living.  They  were  no  doubt  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  at  fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
inspire  them  with  courage.  Indeed,  a  savage  patriotism,  which 
produced  a  relentless  heroism,  and  an  ardent  attendance  on 
these  sanguinary  shows,  could  not  but  steel  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans,  and  render  them  callous  to  the  finer  feelings  of  na- 
ture. Hence  my  amiable,  ingenious,  and  worthy  friend,  George 
Keate,  Esq.  in  his  elegant  poem.  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome,' 
well  observes — 

•  Dio  Cassias  describes  the  amphitheatre  thus— -^'  Theatrom  qaoqae  ad  Te* 
notionem  aptnoi  sdificavit,  quod,  quia  uniquaqae  baberet  sedes,  scfleoaqae  caret, 
amphitheatrani  cognominatum  est."  Hist.  Rom.  L  43. — Hence  Cassiodonis 
calls  an  amphitheatre — **  Theatrum  venatorium.''    Var.  1.  5. 48. 
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.**  The  pursuit  of  arms 


Had  checked  each  softer  impulse,  and  forbad 
To  call  compassion  virtue/' 

When  the  Athenians  were  ddiboating,  whether  they  should 
have  gladiators  as  well  as  the  Corinthians,  the.  Philosopher 
Demonax  advised  them  not  to  vote  for  it,  till  they  had  pulled 
down  the  altar  of  mercy. — Though  Cicero*  does  not  approve 
of  these  bloody  shows,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  of  the  Roman  writers  who  have  expressly  condemned 
them,  except  Seneca.*f 

Man  can  methodize  even  his  prejudices.  Thus  colleges  were 
instituted  for  the  education  of  gladiators.;];  They  were  classed 
into  diflferent  kinds,  and  distinguished  by  their  dress  and 
weapons.  This  variety  increased  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator. 
The  retiarius  commocHLy  attacked  the  secutor,  and  sometimes 
the  myrmillo :  the  myrmillo  was  matched  with  the  tbrax^  &c. 
But  it  would  lengthen  my  remarks,  beyond  my  intention,  to 
-give  a  particular  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  gladiators, 
their  arms,  and  manner  of  fighting*  .  I  shall  therefore  b^ 
leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  learned  dissertation  of 
abbot  Vitale§  on  this  subject,  I  shall  only  here  observe,  that 
the  Romans  carried  the  luxury,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  these 
combats  so  far,  that  the  instructors,  named  lanista^  of  the  gla- 
diators, not  only  taught  them  the  art  of  attack  and  defence, 

*  See  page  2QS.  f  £pist.  1.  7.  ep.  9^.  %  ^^  P%^  ^* 

I  See  page  61. 
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but,  when  wounded,  to  throw  themselves  into  elegant  attitudes, 
and  to  die  gracefully. 

These  barbarous  combats  were  exhibited  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Before  the  construction  of  amphitheatres, 
they  were  commonly  given  either  in  the  forum  or  circus.  The 
.  first  public  exhibition  of  this  sort,  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
490th  year  of  Rome  ;  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bruti,  three 
couples  of  gladiators  fought,  in  memory  of  their  deceased 
father,  and  to  do  honour  to  his  obsequies.*  Afterwards,  to 
flatter  the  people,  great  personages,  and  whoever  were  elected 
into  certain  offices,  particularly  that  of  sedile,  presented  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  favour 
conferred  on  them.  They  were  called  munera^  donatives  or 
gifts. 

From  Plinyf  we  learn  that  the  first  show  of  wild  beasts, 
brought  into  the  circus,  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  509.  They 
were  the  elephants  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Lucius  Metellus,  in  Sicily.  But  the  making 
them  fight  was  only  introduced  about  the  middle  of  that  age. 
However,  luxury  increasing  with  riches,  Marcus  Scaurus,  in 
his  aedileship,  exhibited  one  hundred  and  fifty  tigers,  five  cro* 
codiles,  and  an  hippopotamus.  But  Pompey,on  dedicating  his 
theatre,  as  I  have  observed,;!;  exceeded  all  the  shows  hitherto 
given  to  the  people.  He  presented  four  hundred  and  ten 
tigers,  five  hundred  lions,  a  number  of  elephants,  the  lynx, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  beasts,  many  of  which  were 

•  T.  Liv.  c.  42. 1.  16.  t  Nat.  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  7.  %  See  page  9Q5. 
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brought  from  i^thiopia.  Julius  Caesar,  when  sedile,  gave  the 
people  a  combat  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  couple  of  gla- 
diators :  but,  after  he  ended  the  civil  war,  he  divided  his  hunt- 
ing games  so  as  to  last  five  days.  In  these  shows  five  hundred 
men  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on  horseback,  were  made  to 
fight  with  twenty  elephants,  on  whose  backs  turrets  were 
placed,  and  defended  by  sixty  men. 

The  huntings  of  wild  beasts,  having  become  so  magnificent, 
it  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  building  where  they  might  be 
performed  more  conveniently  than  in  the  circus.  Because  the 
length  of  the  circus,  proper  for  the  chariot  races,  was  improper 
for  these  combats ;  the  distance,  as  well  as  elevation  of  the 
spina  and  metce^  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  see. 
And,  indeed,  no  form  of  building  could  be  better  calculated 
for  such  shows  than  an  amphitheatre,  which,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  is  two  theatres  joined  together.  Here  the  spectators, 
placed  round  a  circle  or  oval,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  their 
view,  and  secured  from  the  danger  of  the  wild  beasts,  could 
fully  enjoy  the  sight  of  these  favourite  shows. 

The  amphitheatres  at  first  were  only  temporary,  and  built 
of  wood.  The  first  built  of  stone  was  that  erected  in  the 
Campus  Martius  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  ;*  and  which  was  probably  con- 
structed after  the  death  of  Vitruvius,  since  he  takes  no  notice 
of  such  a  building.  But  the  most  magnificent  ever  erected 
was  this  of  Vespasian.    Nor  did  Martial  without  reason  assert, 

*  See  page  267 
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that  the  pyramids  and  mausoleums  of  Egypt  ought  to  3rield  to 
it  in  grandeur.*  He  caused  the  ground,  wluch  Nero  had  ap- 
propriated for  his  pond$^  adjacent  to  his  goUtn  bouse,  to  be 
drained^  and  there  built  his  amphitheatre : 

*^  Hie,  ubi  conspicui  venerabilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  stagna  Neronis  erant/'-f 

When  Vespasian  destroyed  the  buildings  of  that  tyrant,  he 

■ 

and  Titus,  no' doubt,  employed  many  of  their  materials  for 
constructing  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  placed  between  the 
Palatine,  Celian,  and  Esquiline  hills. 

A  delineation  of  this  vast  building  will  convey  to  the  reader 
a  juster  idea  of  it,  than  I  can  do  by  words.  I  might  indeed 
refer  to  the  plans,  elevations,  and  measures  given  by  the  archi- 
tect Cavalier  Carlo  Fontana :  X  but  as  this  splendid  book  is  not 
common,  I  shall  copy  his  general  plan  and  elevation,  on  which 
I  shall  ofier  some  remarks. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  marked  on 
the  plan  §  with  a  black  tint,  remains  entire,  but  the  interior  is 
much  defaced.  Indeed  the  state  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona 
is  the  reverse  of  this :  little  of  its  exterior'  remains,  but  its  in- 
terior, having  been  from  time  to  time  repaired,  is  entire.  By  a 
careful  examination  of  these  two,  we  may  form  a  just  idea  of  an 
amphitheatre.  1 1 

^  De  Spectaculis,  ep.  1.  f  Ib«  ep.  9. 

%  L'Aofite«tro  Flavio  descritto  e  delineato,  dal  Cavaliere  Carlo  Fontana^ 
NeF  Haia  appreaso  Vaillant,  17^5,  fol.  §  See  plate  VIII. 

I  Vide  Scipio  Maffei  degli  Aufiteatri,  e  Bingolarmente  del  Veronese, 
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From  the  plan  and  elevation,  it  appears  that  this  ampfai*  ^ 

theatre  is  an  oval,  whose  greatest  diaineter,  or  length,  between 
wall  and. wall,  is  about  845  palms  Roman,*  its  breadth  700 
p^lms;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  building  \&  about  930 
palms. 

The  cavea^  or  arena,  which  served  for  the  field  of  battle,  is; 
according  to  Fontana,;j;  about  410  palms  long,  and  260  broad ; 
but  Nolli,§  who  published  the  accurate  plan  of  Rome,  makes 
it  450  palms  long,  and  305  broad.  It  was  called  arena  from 
the  sand  with  which  it  was  covered,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
combatants  from  slipping,  as  well  as  to  absorb  the  blood  there 
shed.  Hence  the  gladiators  were  often  named  arenarii.  The 
pavement  of  the  arena^  greatly  covered  by  the  rubbish,  was 
much  lower  than  at  present. 

The  external  elevation  of  the  amphitheatre  forms  four 
stories  or  flats.||  An  open  portico,  divided  into  eighty  arches, 
surrounds  each  of  the  three  first  fiats.  The  arches  are  de- 
corated with  columns  of  different  orders  of  architecture; 
viz.  the  first  is  Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third  Co* 
rinthian.  The  fourth  flat,  which  is  not,  like  the  others, 
an  open  portico,  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian,  or,  a^  some 
writers  call  them,  composite  pilasters.  There  are  forty  win- 
dows round  this  upper  flat;  that  is,  a  window  over  each 
second  arch  of  the  lower  flats.  On  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
these  windows,  there  are,  between  each  pilaster,  three  mo- 

•  See  Advertisement,  page  iv.  +  See  page  64.  %  L.  2.  c.  1.     , 

I  See  Maraoguni  deir  Aofitealro  Flavio,  sect.  32.  |  See  plate  IX. 
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dillions  or  projections,  each  of  which  supported  a  beam,  that 
passed  through  the  great  cornice  of  the  building,  and  which 
served  for  extending  the  awning,  which  I  shall  afterwards 
mention.  Three  broad  steps,  surrounding  the  whole  building, 
by  which  the  spectators  entered  the  lower  portico,  could  not 
but  add*  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  But  these  steps  are  now 
covered  with  earth  and  rubbish. 

The  eighty  arches  of  the  ground  flat,  served  for  so  many 
entrances  to  the  amphitheatre.  Each  arch  was  numbered 
thus — I.  11.  III.  IV.  &c.  Thirty-one  of  these  arches,  so 
numbered,  still  remain,  viz.  from  No.  XXIII.  to  LIIII.  By 
this  n\eans  the  people  could  enter  into,  and  retire  from  the 
amphitheatre  in  a  short  time,  without  any  confusion.  For 
each  curia,  or  division  of  the  people,  had  their  entrances  allotted 
to  them.    The  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  circus. 

Some  authors  say  that  there  were  four  entrances  which  led 
to  the  arena:  but  I  think  there  were  only  two,  viz.  at  the  east 
and  west  extremities,  and  which  remain,  and  serve  for  the  pre- 
sent entrances.  By  these  the  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and 
machines,  used  in  their  shows,  were  introduced  into  the  arena. 
The  walls  of  the  podium,  still  remaining,  show  that  there  were 
no  entrances  to  it  from  these  sides. 

The  amphitheatre  is  distant  from  the  Esquiline  hill  the 
breadth  of  the  road  only.  On  one  of  the  arches,  viz.  between 
No.  XXXVIII.  and  XXXIX.  there  is  no  number  marked. 
PMt  over  this  arch  I  observed  a  little  prcgection^  which  seeins 
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to  have  been  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  that  the  emperor  proba- 
bly,  caused  to  be  thrown  over,  from  his  palace  and  baths  on  this 
hill,  and  by  which  he  and  his  suit  entered  the  amphitheatre. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  the  arenaj 
and  four  circular  corridors,  called  vomitorii.  Each  of  these 
corridors  led  to  the  staircases  of  the  difierent  flats,  and  to  the 
seats. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  about  twelve  or 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  high,  on  which  were  placed  rails  and  other 
conveniences,  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  springing  on  the 
spectators ;  and  to  render  them  still  more  secure,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  ditch  or  euripus,  full  of  water,  between  the 
arena  and  the  wall. 

On  the  top  of  this  wall  was  a  platform,  called  the  podium : 
and,  being  nearest  to  the  shows,  it  was  reckoned  the  most 
honourable  place.  Here,  therefore,  were  seated  the  emperor, 
the  high  magistrates,  senators,  and  all  those  entitled  to  cu^ 
rule  chairs,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  vestal  virgins.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  but  express  my  surprise,  that  these  ladies,  esteemed 
for  their  purity  and  virtue,  should  have  witnessed  spectacles 
so  offensive  to  chastity,  and  so  shocking  to  humanity  1  Jiow 
different  were  the  manners  of  the  Grecians,  who  would  not 
permit  a  woman,  under  pain  of  death,  to  assist  at  the  Olympic 
games,  where  no  blood  was  shed,  in  order  only  to  preserve  their 
modesty,  because  the  actors  were  all  naked  !* 

*  Pausanias,  i.  5.  c.  6. 
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From  behind  the  podium^  the  seats  arose  to  the  summit  of 
the  building.  They  were  dhrided  into  four  divisions,  called 
pracinctiones  or  haltei^  correspcmding  to  the  four  corridors,  or 
vomitorii,  that  led  to  them.  On  these  pracinctiones  many  spec- 
tators, as  I  have  observed,  placed  themselves,  when  they  could 
not  procure  seats. 

The  patricians  and  plebeians  seem  to  have  sat  promiscu- 
ously at  the  public  games,  till  Scipio  Africanus  obtained  sepa- 
rate seats  for  the  senators.*  But,  fa.  the  time  of  Cicero,  L. 
Otho  procured  fourteen  seats,  next  behind  the  senators,  for 
the  equestrian  order,  who  till  then  mingled  with  the  people. 
Such  distinctions,  however,  in  a  popular  state,  are  always  dis- 
agreeable, and  often  disturb  the  public  peace.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  Rome^  where  the  peojJe  thought  it  an 
indignity  to  be  removed  farther  than  formerly,  from  the  sight 
of  plays  and  shows,  in  which  they  took  so  much  delight 
This  innovation  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
authors: — 

'<  Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques, 
Othone  contempto,  sedet.'*-!- 

.  The  seats  of  the  fourth,  or  higher  division^  which  served 
for  the  lower  class  of  people,. were  entirely  of  wood:  and  un- 
less they  had  been  so,  how  could  the  amphitheatre  have  so 
often^  as  we  are  told,  suffered  from  fire  and  lightning  ?  Indeed 
the  seats  of  the  lower  divisions,  though  df  stone,  were  covered 

*  T.  Livius,  1.  34.  c.  54.  t  Hon  epodoD.  4.  v.  15. 
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with  wood,  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators  j  aai  the 
great  |)ersonages  imd  even  cushions. 

In  case  of  a  sudden  heavy  rain,  the  spectators  could  retire 
under  the  covered  galleries,  or  vomitorii.  But  to  protect  them 
from  the  scorching  sun,  or  from  a  slight  shower,  the  amphi- 
theatre from  the  walls  to  the  arena^  was  covered  with  an  awn- 
ing. I  have  observed,  that  modillion^  or  projections  are  placed 
round  the  exterior  of  the  fourth  dtory,  and  over  them  boles  are 
cut  through  the  great  cornice  of  the  building.  Qn  these  tmo^ 
dillions  were  placed  240  masts,  or  beams  of  wood«  or  bans  of 
metal,  to  which,  passing  through  these  holes,  the  awning  was 
fixed.  Fontana,*  and,  after  him,  Mafiei,^  have  given  draw* 
ings  to  show  how  this  might  have  been  done.  This  curious 
awning,  in  imitation  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  was  commonly 
of  purple ;  bu^  by  some  of  the  extravagant  emperors,  it  vfM 
richly  ornamented. 

Curiosity  will  naturally  ask,  where  the  vast  numbers  of  wild 
beastSi  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre,  were  kept?  Lipsius;[; 
and  ^ther  authors  suppose,  that  they  w^re  preserved  under 
the  podium^  in  dens  or  roomi,  with  doors,  from  which  they 
issued  into  the  arena.  But,  in  digging  along  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  podium,  no  vestiges  of  such  dens  or  doors  seem  to^  have 
been  found.    The  opiiuon  therefore  of  Scioio  MafTei  &  is  more 


*  Plate  No.  12.  f  lb.  No.  12.  {  De  Ampbiiheatro,  c.  8  and  9. 

i  Degli  An&teatro,  1.  -2.  c.  7. 
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probable,  viz.  that  these  animals  were  kept  at  the  vivarium,^ 
an  extensive  place  constructed  for  that  purpose,  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  near  to  the  praetorian  campj-f  from  which 
they  were  brought,  in  cages  or  other  machines,  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  were  first  discouraged 
by  Constantine«  j;  However,  they  seem  to  have  been  tolerated 
till  the  reign  of  Honorius,  which  was  the  last  time  the  amphi- 
theatite  was  polluted  with  human  blood.  But  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts  continued  miich  longer, 

I  shall  not  waste  time  to  trace  here  the  many  devastations 
the  amphitheatre  has  undergone  at  various  periods.  Many 
indeed  of  the  great  palaces  of  modern  Rome,  have  been  built 
with  the  stones  taken  from  it.  But  what  remains  of  this  superb 
monument  may  now  long  continue :  for  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
considering  it  as  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  number  of 
Christians  here  martyred,  during  the  different  persecutions  of 
the  emperors,  assigned  to  it  all  the  privileges  of  a  church; 
and  caused  stations  or  altars  to  be  placed  round  the  arena, 
where  devotees  go  to  sing  the  litanies,  dnd  perform  their  de- 
votions. 


Metasu*  Near  to  the  amphitheatre,  on  die  corner  of  the  road  that 

^Uo.  36.      ^^  fr^"^  ^'  '^  *^®  ^^^  sacra,  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  fountain, 

*  Procopius  de  Bel.  Got.  1.  J. — and  Nardini  Roma  Anlica,  1. 4*  c.  ^. 
t  See  page  £15.  X  Codicis,  1.  J 1.  tit.  43. 
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wMcH,  frotA  its  resemblance  to  the  meta  cf  A  circus^  is  kfidwn 
by  the  name  of  the  Meta  sudante.  It  supplied  the  spectatofs^ 
who  assisted  at  the  shows  with  water;  and  perhaps  it  was 
used  for  filling  the  arena  for  the  naumacbiie.  Thfllt  this^^  foun- 
tain had  been  magnificent,  we  may  conclude  from  its  havihg 
been  introduced  on  the  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Vespasiatr,  Titus,  Alexander  Severus,  and 
Gordianus  Pius.  On  the  same  medafe  we  observe  arches,  in 
form  of  a  portico,  which  were  |Hrobably  the  a(]fueduct  that 
conveyed  the  water  to  the  fountain^  These  works  had  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  ;  otherwise  Titus  would  not 
have  placed  them  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  he  caused 
to  be  struck  in  honour  of  hfe  father,  about  six  m6htl»  aftei^ 
IAb  death.  Vrapasmn  died  in  sammer  79,  and  Tftuil  dedicated/ 
the  amphitheatre,  and  published  the  medal,-  in  tfce  beginning 
of  the  year  80.  But  whether  this  water  was  brought  ftom  the 
Celian  hill,*  or  from  the  Sett0  sale  f  on  the  Esquiline  hO^  cr^ 
from  both)  I  shidil  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

Going  from  the  amphitheatre,  the  first  monument  I  ob-  Titus's  tri- 
served,  on  thet^m  iacfi,  was^  Titus's  triumphal  ettth.  'Atid  ""no^s??  ' 
whether  we  consider  the  elegatice  of  die  sculpturb,.  o^  the  iM^ 
terasting  subjects  here  re^esented,  it  no  doubl  deserves  dikr 
particular  attention. 

Thii9  monument  ccmsists  of  one  g^eat  arch,  over  whicti  is. 
an  attic  story ;    and  eaieh  front  w^  ornan^ented  with  four' 

*  See  page  183.  f  See  page  19  !• 
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elegant  jflated  composite  columns,  from  which  the  revivers  of 
architecture  took  the  proportions  of  that  order.* 

On  the  attic  story,  fronting  the  amphitheatre,  I  read  the 
following  inscription — 

SENATVS 
POPVLVSQVE   .   ROMANY  S 
DIVO   •    TITO    .   DIVI    .   VESPASIAMI    •    F    ^ 
VESFASIANO    •    AVOVSTO. 

From  the  appellation  divo,  here  given  to  Titus,  it  is  evi-« 
dent  that  this  arch  was  erected  to  him  after  his  death :  for^ 
absurd  as  this  title  is,  it  was  never  given  to  the  living,  but 
only  to  the  dead  emperors.  And,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  I 
observed  the  deification  of  Titus  represented  on  the  roof  of 
the  inside  of  the  arch,  where  an  eagle  is  carrying  him  to  hea- 
ven, which  could  not  have  been  done  had  he  been  alive.-f-  . 

Along  the  frieze  is  represented  Titus's  triumphal  procession 
over  die  Jews ;  with  the  victimarii,Jlafnines,  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, altars,  &c.  Here  I  remarked  the  image  of  a  river  god^ 
carried  on  a  bed,  intended  probably  to  express  the  river  Jordan* 

Under  the  arch,  on  one  side,  is  the  emperor,  seated  in  a 
triumphal  chariot,  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses,  conducted 
by  the  genius  of  Rome ;  and  behind  him  is  a  winged  Victory 
crowning  him  with  a  laurel. 

^  See  page  5.  t  Tacitus  Ann.  1.  15i  c.  74. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  I  saw  the  ornaments  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusaiem,  viz.  the  table  of  the  shew  hread-^tbe  $even^ 
branched  golden  candlestick-^'^and  the  dher  trumpets^  &c.  These^ 
no  doubt,  were  copied  feom  the  origmals  brought  from  the 
Jewish  temple  to  Rome  by  Titus,  who  deposited  'them  in  the 
temple  of  peaoe,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
therefore  is  a  most  interesting  bas*relief,  being  the  only 
faithful  representation  that  exists  of  these  sacred  Jewish 
antiquities. 

For  the  exact  view  of  this  arch,  and  the  noble  sculptures 
on  it,  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli's 
plates,  published  by  Bellori,^  and  to  Desgodetz.*f 


543 


Vespasian  and  Titus  have  recorded  their  conquest  of  Judea 
on  their  medals,  as  well  as  on  their  public  monuments.  Judea 
is  always  represented  as  a  woman  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity. — ^^  The  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground.^-f — ^Thus 
wc  see  her  on  a  bas-relief,  cut  on  a  pedestal,  preserved  at  the 
Capitol.  Mr.  Addison§  fancies  that  «^  the  Romans  might  have 
had  an  eye  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  their  own  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow 
they  have  set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews 
lamenting  their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture — by  the 

^  Veter^f  Arcni  jlngQBtoniin  triumph  14  insigneti  &c.  Tal^.  Sy  |^  5|  6,  7. 
and  8.  f  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome,  p.  78. 

X  LameptatioDs,  eb.  1 1.  ?.  la  ^  On  Mttlak,  ditUS.  fig  IS. 
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waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept ;  when  we  remembered 
thee 9  O  Siony* — And  he  adds,;  "  that  we  find  Judea  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  in  sorrow,  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  prophet,  that  foretells  the  very  captivity  recorded 
on  this  medal" — of  Titus — ivdea  .  capta.  But  the  learned 
and  elegant  Bishop  Lowth  -f  observes,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  to  which  Addison  seems  to  refer,  did  not  foretell  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  under  the  captivity  at  Babylon. 


Nero's  go1d<* 
en  house. 


Although  no  vestige  remains  of  Nero's  celebrated  golden 
house,  domus  aurea,  I  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence.  This  ex- 
travagant monster  constructed  this  immense  building,  which 
joined  to  the  imperial  palace,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  considered 
by  him  as  too  little,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Es- 
quiline  hill.  These  buildings  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Vespasian,  who,  on  their  site,  erected  his  amphitheatre,  as 
Titus  did  his  baths  and  palace.  The  domus  aurea  must  have 
required  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  its 
exact  limits  :  nor  can  I  convey  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 
its  luxuries,  than  by  transcribing  the  account  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  historian  Suetonius.J — "  There  was  nothing,"  says 
he,  "  in  which  Nero  was  more  expensive  to  others  than  in  his 
buildings  :  he  enlarged  his  house  from  the  Palatine  to  the  £s* 
quiline  hill.  He  first  called  it  his  thoroughfare;  but  being 
burnt  down,  he  rebuilt  and  named  it  his  golden  bouse.  To  give 


•  Psalin  137.  v.  1. 
%  Life  of  Nero,  c.  3  J 


t  New  translation  of  Isaiah,  Dote  on  cb,  3.  t.  26. 
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an  idea  of  its  extent  and  beauty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in 
its  vestibulum^  was  placed  his  colossean  statue,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  It  had  a  triple  portico,  sup- 
ported with  a  thousand  columns,  with  a  piece  of  water  like  a 
sea,  and  surrounded  with  buildings  that  resembled  cities.  It 
contained  fields,  vineyards,  pasture  ground,  and  woods,  in 
which  were  a  variety  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  Its  interior  shone  with  gold,  gems,  and  mother-of-pearl. 
In  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating  rooms  were  ivory  tables  that 
turned  round,  and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and  perfumes 
on  the  guests.  But  the  principal  eating  room  was  a  rotonda, 
and  so  constructed  that  it  turned  round,  night  and  day,  in 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  His  baths  were  supplied 
either  with  sea  water^  or  with  the  sulphureous  waters  of  AI- 
bulae.*f  However,  having  finished  and  dedicated  this  house,  he 
only  said,  ^'  that  now  he  should  begin  to  live  like  a  man/' 

Joining  to  Titus's  triumphal  arch,  in  the  garden  of  the  qon-  Temple  of 
vent  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  which  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  vemis,  or 
site  of  Nero's  golden   house,  I  observed  an  elegant  ruin,  of  ^*^  ^g 
which  Bianchini  has  given  an  engraving.;!;    The  antiquaries 
generally  reckon  that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  double  temple.     It 
had  two  fronts,  one  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
Each   had   a   porch  ornamented  with  six  columns.     These 
temples^  of  equat  dimensions,  were  separated   by  two  great 
niches^  or  tribunes^  fronting  the  porches.  Some  writers  call  it  a 
temple  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  Serapis  and  Isis,  others  that  of 

*  See  page  l6.  t  See  Appendix^  No.  II. 

^  Palazzo  di  Cesari^  tab.  16. 
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Venus  and  Rome ;  but  Piranesi*  supposes  that  it  wi^s  %  double 
triclinium'f  of  Nero's  golden  house;  the  one  fronting  the  east 
having  served  for  a  summer,  and  the  other  to.  the  west  for  a 
winter  eating  room,  agreeable  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  Vitru.- 
vius,;t^  for  the  construction  of  such  buildinga.  But  If  this  ruin 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a  temple,  may  it  not  be  that  which 
Hadrian  built  to  Rome  and  Pales  f^  On  the  «ist  of  April 
there  was  a  festival  observed/ for  time  immemoilalA  in  honour 
of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  husbandry,  who  perhaps^  was  the  same 
as  Venus.  But  as  this  was  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  R.oine» 
qb\\^  nal(flis  urbisj  Hadrian  changed  the  name  into  that  of 
Bomana ;  and  thus  not  only  instituted  a  solemn  festival,  but  at; 
the  same  time  erected  a  temple  to  the  capital  of  the.  world..  - 
However,  as  the  porches  of  this  ruin  were,  according  to  Bian^ 
chini,  ornamented  with  six  columns  each,  it  is  different  from  a 
temple  we  observe  on  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  published  by  3u9r 
narotti,  ||  which  has  ten  columns  in  front. 

Tetopie  of         Near  to  the  churqh  of  Santa  Frawefta  Hm^fM,  and  oppo- 
''TJ  3<^.     ^^^^  ^^  *^^'  P^^  ^^  *^^  Palatine  hill  that  fronts  the  via  soffat 

the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Peact  could  not  escapes  my  at- 
tention. 

After  the  Germans  were  beat  back;  by  the  Generals  of  ^tsr 
paaian,  and  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Titus, 
both  father  and  son  triumphed  in  the  year  of  Christ  .71,  when 

•  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  page  a5.  No.  ^^b.  t  See  page  17. 

X  Lib.  6.  c.  ?•  \  Atheo^Qs,  Peipoosoph,  1. 8.  c.  16.         H, 

istoriche  sopra  alcani  Medaglioni  Anticbi,  tab.  1^  fig*.5 ;  wd.  pi^9^  17. 
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peace  Hecame  universal.  The  temple  of  Janas  was  then  pro« 
bably  shut,  because  Vespasian  w^s  very  observant  of  ancient 
customs.  It  was  in  contemplaticm  of  this  blessing  that  Vespa- 
sian built  the  temple  of  peace,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
faced by  fire,  towards  the  end  of , the  reign  of  Commodus,  in 
the  year  191  •  Its  ruins,  however,  still  give  an  high  idea  of 
RcHban  grandeur^  ind  correspond  with  the  account  given  of 
this  temple  by  Pljny*— "  Teraplum  pacis,  Vespasiani  impera- 
toris  Augusti;  pulch<errima  operumi  quse  unquam/' 

This  was  the  largest  of  the  Roman  temples ;  and  as  much 
erf*  it  remains  as  may  enable  architects  to  give  not  only  its  plan) 
but  an  elevation  of  one  side  of  its  interior ;  which  Palladio^ 
and  Desgodetz  X  have  done,  and  engraved.  Piranesi,§  how- 
ever, contrary  to  tradition^  contends  that  this  was  not  the^ 
temple  of  peace,  but  part  of  Nero's  golden  house;  and  in  his 
plan  of  the  Forum  Romanum^  has  placed  the  temple  of  peace 
behind  this  buildings  This  ruin  has^  indeed^  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  basilic,  or  court  of  justice^ 

Its  form  was  quadrangular ;  and  about  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  two  hundred  feet  broad.  It  consisted  of  three  naves 
with  tiiree  niches  or  tribunes  on  each  side,  and  one  opposite 
to  the  gate.  The  ei^ht  immense  fluted  Corinthian  columnsj 
of  whitef  marble^  that  decorated  the  inside  of  this  temple,  per- 
haps belonged  to  Nero's  golden  house.  One  of  these  columns 
still  reniains  entire^  whose   shaft  without  base  or.capitol,  is 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  15.  t  Lib.  4.  e.  6.  %  Les  Edifices 

Antiqaes  de  Rome,  page  43.  ,    ^  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  p.  34.  No.  233.     . 
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about  forty-dght  English  feet  high.  It  was  removed  from 
the  temple  of  peace  by  Pope  Paul  V.  who  erected  it  before  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,*  and  placed 
on  its  top  a  brazen  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  young  Christ 
in  her  arms. 

Besides  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  a  noble  library  was  preserved  herej-f  as  well 
as  some  of  the  finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  mas- 
ters :    particularly  the  celebrated    picture,  painted  by  Proto- 
genes  for   the   Rhodiaris,  representing  the    story  of  Jalysus, 
which  Cassius   brought  to    Rome,  J  and  Pliny  §  places  here 
the  statue  of  the  Nile,  with  sixteen  children,  of  basalte,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  now  preserved  at  the  Belvidere  of  the 
Vatican.     I  shall   transcribe   the  words  of  the  naturalist. — 
•^  Invenit  eadem  i^gyptus  in  i^thiopia,  quem  vocant  basalten, 
ferrei  coloris  atque  duritise.     Unde  et  nomen  ei  dedit.    Nun- 
quam  hie  major  repertus  est,  quam  in  templo  pacis  ab  impera- 
tore  Vespasiano  Augusto  dicatus  :  argumento  Nili,  xvi  liberis 
circa  ludentibus,    per  quos  totidem  cubita  summi  increment! 
augentis  se  amnis  intelliguntur/' 

Temple  of         Near  to  the  temple  of  peace,  on  the  same  side  of  the  via 
and  Romlw.     sacva,  is  the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano.  There  is  no 

doubt  that  this  is  the  remain  of  an  ancient  temple.  But  here 
I  am  again  at  a  loss,  for  various  are  the  opinions  of  the  anti- 
quaries, to  whom  it  was  erected.     Donatusjj  calls  it  that  of 

*  See  page  ig6.        f  Auli  Gellii  Nodes  Atticae,  I.  16.  c.  8.      %  Plotarch'a 
Life  of  Demetrius.        §  Lib.  36.  c.  7»        i|  Roma  vetus  ac  recens^  L  3.  c.  4\ 
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Rorhulus;  Nardini*  supposes  it  to  have  been  that  of  Remus, 

and  places  the  temple  of  Romulus  at  the  side  of  the  Palatine 

hill :  some  reckon  this  to  have  been  the  temple  of  the  brothers 

Romulus  and  Remus;  whilst  others  call  it  the  double  temple 

of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  I  have  just  men* 

tiohed ;  ^f*  and  they  ascribe  to  Rome  the  rotonda  by  which  we 

enter,  and  the  oblong  part  to  Venus.     But  whoever  examines 

this  building  with  attention  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  it 

k  not  the  work  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  time  architecture  was  in 

high  perfection.     It  seems  to  have  been  built  at  different  pe^ 

riods :  the  rotonda  has  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  but 

thief  square  part  of  a  more  modern  date.    Amidst  such  a  va-^ 

riety  of  opinions,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ascertain  to  whom  this 

temple  was  dedicated.     I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  must  have 

been  a  remarkable  one,  since  here  was  found  the  curious  plan   barbie  piaa 

of  Rome,  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  cut  on  white  marble,   ^^  Rome. 

knd  probably  executed  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his 

son  Caracalia,  whose  names  I  find  inscribed  on  a  fragment  of 

it.;};     This  plan  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  HI* 

and  the  fragments  removed  to  the  Farnese  palace,  where  they 

remained,  till  the  Kmg  of  Naples,  heir  of  that  family,  gave 

them  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  caused  them  to  be  placed 

on  the  walls  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Capitolean  museum, 

where  they  are  now  to  be  seen.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 

that,  in  removing  this  plan  from  the  temple,  the  workmen  had 

•  Rom.  Ant.  1.  3.  c.  12.  f  See  page  345.  %  Tab.  4. 
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not  regularly  marked  each  fragment,  so  as  tb  tfirve  enable(t 
others  afterwards  to  have  united  them^  which  cannot  now  be^ 
done.  Had  this  been  attended  to,  we  ihighc  have  seen  ti» 
entire  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Se^ 
verus ;  which  would  have  saved  antiquaries  miich  conjectare : 
whereas,  as  it  now  stands,  we  can  only,  from  matilated  inscrip^ 
tions  on  a  few  of  the  fragments,  know  some  partiouhir  build** 
ings,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  where 
they  stood.  And  though  this  plan  may  not  have  been  mea«- 
sur^d  with  mathematical  exactness,  or  drawn  with  architec*^ 
ttiral  nk^ty,  yet  it  would  have  conveyed  to  us  the  real  forms  of 
the  buildings.  The  leatned  Bellori  published  twenty  [^ates  of 
these  fragments,  to  which  six  plates  have  bden  added  in  a  late 
edition  of  this  work.* 


Temple  of  Next  to  the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  or  shall  I 

anTrausti-     ^^7  *^®  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  I  observed  the  remains 
i^-  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  j  The  inscription,  on 

^0«   via 

the  frie2e  of  the  portico,  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom  this  tempte 
was  dedicated: 

DIVO  .  ANTONINO  .  ET 
DIVAE  .  fAVSTlNAJE!  .  EX  .  S  •  C  « 

'    Though  Antoninus,  aft^r  the  death  of  Faustina,  entreated 
the  senate  to  be^ow  on  her,  infamous  as  she  was,  diving 

^  **  Ichnographia  veteres  Roinse  MctabuUs  comprehensa,  cnm  doUs  Jo.  Petri 
Bellorii,  accesserunt  alise  Ti  tabule  iDediUe,  cum  notis.  Rom»,  1764/  e:^ 
Calcographia  R.  C.  A»'^ 
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honours^  and  td  build  her  a  temple;^  y^  this  inscription  TW^st^ 
have  been   put  on  the  temple  after  bis  death. "f*     Whatev^ 
marks  of  honour  might  have  been  dje  to  the  memory  of  the 
virtuous  Antoninus;  yet  never  could  such  honours  have  been 
more  misplaced  than  in  conferring  them  on.  Faustina^ 

This  povticQ  is  indeed  magnificent,  and  serves  for  the  entry* 
to  the  modere  church  of  S,  Laurence  in  Miranda.  It  is  deao*. 
rated  with  ten  Corinthian  columns,;];  viz.  six  in  front,  and  two^ 
on  each  side:  these  columns  are  of  that  marble  which  tlw 
Romans  call  dpoUino,  or  lapu  pbrigiuSj  and  are  the  largest  ta  ba 
seen  at  Rome  of  that  kind  of  marble.  The  ^ides  of  tbe  portico^ 
built  with  Tiburtine  stone,  had  been  incrusted/aa.waa  pron 
bably  the  whole  temple,  with  marble,  but  ef  whiGh  it  is:  iiqmb 
stripped.  However,  a  noble  frieze  of  white  marble  still  remains, 
on  which  are  elegantly  cut  griffin$>  ciuidelahEa,  and  other  or- 
namented 


SS^ 


i» 


.i-n  •►  r;.v 


.  Towards  the  Capitcd  hill,  on  the  same  line  witb  thfi:t< 
I  have  just  mentione(|,  is  the  church  of  S.Aebfiau^.  The  an^ 
tiquari^  generally  agree  that  this  was  the  temple  of  Satumi^^ 
built  in  the  time  of  the  repuUio :  but  so  lit^  of  tlie  ajocieiiji) 
huildifig  remains,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  givc^  a  descriptica 
of.  it  In  this  tecnpte  waa  kept-  tlie  publie  treasure^  set  that  iti 
might  have  been  called  the  treasury 4  It  was.  pillaged,  by  Juiiu& 
Caesar,  to  supply  the  expence  of  his  war  against  Pompey.||-^ 

»  »  •  -  - 

*  Capitolini  V.  M.  Antonini,  c.  20.  t  See  page  d4S* 

X  See  PalladiPj  \.  4.  u  9k-r^Md  Desgodetz,  c  8«    .         §  FlliUJr«b.'»  Ufe^of 
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Pope  Alexander  VII.  carried  away  its  brazen  gate,  with  which 
he  ornamented  the  church  of  S.  John  of  Lateran. 

Forum  of  Extent  of  conquest  having  multiplied  business,  the  Roman 

Julius  Ca- 

Mr.  Forum  became  too  little  for  transacting  it,  and  could  not  be 

enlarged  without  destroying  the  many  buildings  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  To  flatter  therefore  the  people,  Julius  Cassar, 
out  of  the  spoils  he  had  acquired  in  Gaul,^  built  a  new  Jorum^ 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  It  stood  near  to  the  old 
foruniy  behind  the  temples  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  on  what  is  called  the  Carine :  but  no 
vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  From  ancient  writers  we  learn 
that  its  length  was  twice  its  breadth.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been 
elegantly  ornamented. 

Here  Julius  Cassar  built  a  basilic,  or  court  of  justice,  and  a 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  Genitrix,  which  he  had 
vowed  to  her  just  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,*!*  and  from 
whom  the  Julian  family  pretended  to  be  descended.^  In  this 
temple  he  placed  a  statue  of  Venus,  presented  to  him  by 
Cleopatra,  and  by  it  another  of  this  celebrated  Egyptian 
queen.§  He  likewise  deposited  here  his  collection  of  engraved 
gems^— '<  Caesar  dictator  sex  dactyliothecas  in  aede  Veneris 
Genitricis  consecravit/'|| — Much  value  has  always  been  put  on 
these  learned  and  beautiful  works  of  art. 

Pliny  f  and  Suetonius**  both  agree  that  the  dictator  paid  for 

■ 

^  Saet.  Vit.  Ces.  c.  26,  t  Appian^  de  Bell.  Ciy.  K  €• 

X  See  page  1  IS.  §  Appian.  de  Bello  Civ.  1.  fi.  |  Plin.  I.  S7«  c.  U 

%  lb.  1.  36.  c.  15.  ••  Suet.  V.  J.  Cabs.  c.  26. 
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the  ground,  on  which  he  built  his  Forum-^m  ndllies — ^which  sum, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,*  was  equal  to  807,291/.  13^.  jyi. 
sterling.  But  this  must  certainly  be  a  mistake:  for,  by  this 
calculation,  an  acre  of  Caesar's  forum  would  have  been  twenty 
shillings  a  foot  of  yearly  ground  rent,  a  price  that  exceeds  our 
imagination. 

The  same  knotfves  that  engaged  Julius  Cassar  to  build  a  new  Foram  of 
Farum^  induced  Augustus  to  erect  another.-f  It  stood  behind  "no?43. 
the  churches  of  St.  Adrian  and  St.  Luke,  and  was  almost  pa«^ 
rallel  with  the  dictator's  forum.  But  as  no  part  of  it  remains^ 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  its  limits.  It  had  no  doubt  been 
magnificent,  and  worthy  of  Augustus,  who  built  here  a  temple 
to  Mars  Ultor^  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  god  of  war  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi.J  The  porticos  of  this  forum  were  orna-^ 
mented  with  the  statues  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  who  by  their 
achievements  had  raised,  from  small  beginnings,  the  Roman 
empire  to  such  height.  By  contemplating  these  venerable 
forms,  Augustus  thought  that  it  inspired  him  with  a  desire, 
and  hoped  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  succeeding  princes, 
to  imitate  their  actions,  and  thereby  acquire  the  love  of  the 
people. 

Another /orwm  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but,  having  been  Forum  of 
finished  by  Nerva,  it  was  called  Forum  Nerva.^     It  was  al-   ^^0^*44, 
most  adjoining  to  that  of  Augustus.     Considerable  remains  of 
this  forum  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  the  church  of  the  Nunziatina 

*  TaUes  of  ancieot  Coins,  p.  157*  ed.  London,  1727*  4to. 

t  Suet.  V.  AugQBti,  c.  20*  %  lb.  $  Suet.  V.  Domitiani|  c.  5^ 
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Basilic  or 
temple  of 
Kerva. 
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and  arco  de'  P^ntani.  It  was  small,  and  not  quadrangular  like 
the  other /ora,  a$  appears  from  a  vast  circular  wail  still  remain^ 
ing,  in  which  is  the  ^te  known  by  the  name  of  the  arco  de' 
PantMu  Perhaps  this  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  to 
destroy  ancient  buildings,  or  to  encroach  on  the  then  streets* 
This  forum  was  called  Transitorium^  or  the  thoroughfiire»  be* 

cause  it  led  to  the  other /ora  in  its  neighbourhood. 

« 

Whether  the  thfee  magnificent  fluted  composite  columns, 
over  which  is  built  a  belfrey  to  the  church  of  th^Nunziatinaf 
bebnged  to  the  basilic,  or  to  the  temple  of  Nerva,  I  cannot 
decide.  But  surely  these  columns,  as  Desgodetz  advances,* 
did  not  belong  to  the  temple  of  Mars  Ult&r,  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  forum  of  Augustus.  And  to  show  thai^  this  ele- 
gant building  was  not  erected  by  Augustus,  but  by  Nerva,  I 
have  only  to  observe,  that  the  antiquaries  have  recoided  the 
following  inscription,  somewhat  defaced,  which  was  on  the 
frieze  of  this  building :  but,  on  account  of  the  marble,  Pope 
Paul  V.  took  it  away,  and  employed  it  to  ornament  his  fountain, 
on  the  Jftniculum  hilh*f 


IMP  .  NERVA  .  CAESAR  .  AVG  .  PONTIF  • 
MAX  .  TRIB  .  POT  .  11  »  IMP  .  II  .  PROCOS  . 


Temple  of 
Pallas. 


.  Opposite  to  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Pallas.  Over  the  cornice  is  the  figure  of  this  goddess  in  alto- 
relievo  ;  and,  along  the  frieze,  her  domestic  arts  or  labours^ 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  elegantly  cut  in  basso-relievo :  they 


*  Lea  Edifices  Antiqaes  de  Rome,  c,  IS. 


t  See  page  189* 
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are  now  consideraUy  defaced;  but  they  have  been  en^gra ved 
by  Pietro  Santo  BaitoU,  and  published  by  Belloru'i'  This 
temple  was  probably  built  by  Domitian,  who  was  a  devotee  to 
this  deity  ;-f  and  from  her  it  was  called  Forum  Palladium, 
before  it  was  named  Forum  Nerv4^. 

I  must  observe  that  these  beautiful  toins  z/ee  now  seen  to 
great  disadvantage,  being  much  buried,  with  the  increase  of 
earth  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement :  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  extended  to  all  the  ruins  on  the  plain^,  round  the 
Palatine  hill. 

Let  me  now  take  a  view  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  What  an  Forum  Ro- 
object  of  contemplation,  to  see  this  celebrated  spot,  where  the  "*"*""• 
conquerors  of  the  world  asscmblod»  to  transact  the  business  not 
only  of  Rome  but  of  every  country,,  reduced  to  a  few  ycattere^ 
columns,  fragments  of  temples^  and  half-buried  arches  I  In-t* 
stead  of  the  orators  haranguing  the  people  from  the  rostrum^ 
to  engage  them  to  enact  the  laws  they  proposed,  or  to  concur 

in  their  political  measures,  to  see  this  field  converted  into  a 

•  « 

cowTmaricet,!  and  reduced  almost  to  the  same  state  in  which, 
according  to  the  poet,  iSneas  saw  it,  when  he  came  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Evander  against  Tumus  I 

*  Admiranda  Romaoarum  aniiqoitatumi  tab.  35  lo  tab^  42.  iDcIasive. 

f  *  Saet.  v.  DomitiaDi,  c.  15.  The  author  of  these  remarks  has,  in  his  col- 
lection, a  spirited  drawing  of  these  ruins,  by  the  iaie  ingenious  artist  Zoccb^  of 
Florence.  %  The  Forum,  from  this  circumstance,  is  now  called  Campo 

vaedno. 

Zzs 
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^<  Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  sobibant 
Pauperis  Evandri ;  pas^mque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis/'  * 

The  Forum,  no  doubt,  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitol 
hills:  but,  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  I  cannot  with  cer-« 
tainty  fix  its  limits.  However,  having  often  examined  it,  with 
much  attention,  I  think  it  probably  extended  in  length,  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  church  of  the  Consolation  to  that  of 
S.  Adrian  ;  and  in  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  from  the  three 
columns,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stater^ 
to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  under  the  entrance 
to  the  Capitol. 

4 

Here  lam  much  bewildered :  nor  have  I  sufficient  classical 
authority  where  to  place  the  different  buildings  that  surrounded 
the  Forum.  Such  as  I  can  trace  I  shall  mention,  and  place 
some  others  where,  to  me,  they  seem  most  probably  to  have 
stood. 

Temple  of  The  first  object  that  draws  our  attention  is  the  three  fluted 

ton"^^  ^^*"  Corinthian  columns,  with  part  of  their  frieze  and  cornice,  at  the 
No.  45.  side  of  the  via  sacra,  towards  the  north  comer  of  the  Palatine  hill. 
These  elegant  columns,  of  white  marble,  are  generally  reckoned 
to  have  been  part  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Stator: 
a  temple  vowed  by  Romulus  to  this  deity,  on  the  place  where 
he  rallied  his  men  flying  from  the  Sabines,  and  there  repulsed 

*  Virg.  Mu^  1.  8.  Y.  359. 
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them.*  If  this  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  mentioned 
by  VitruviuSi-f  it  had  been  of  that  construction  which  he  calls 
peripteros.  But  these  remains  are  too  magnificent  to  be  the 
work  of  Romulus ;  the  temple  must  therefore  have  been  rebuilt 
at  a  period  when  architecture  was  in  high  perfection  at  Rome. 

Piranesi;!;  thinks  that  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Other  antiquaries  make  them 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Augustus,  over  which  Caligula  threw  a 
bridge,  as  I  have  mentk)ned,§  to  join  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitol  hills  ;  but  the  temple  of  Augustus,  if  it  served  for  this 
purpose,  could  not  have  stood  here ;  it  must  have  stood  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  which  answers  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Forum.  At  any  rate  these  beautiful  columns  serve 
for  an  useful  study  to  architects,  and  as  such  have  been  pub* 
lished  by  Palladio,||  by  Desgodetz,^  and  other  authors. 

« 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  on  the  side  of  the  Pa-   Temple  of 
latine  hill,  behind  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  is  generally  ^^^  ^ 
believed  to  be  built  on  the  ground,  where  the  original  temple 
of  Vesta,  erected  by  Numa,  stood.     No  vestige  of  it  remains. 
It  was  in  this  tc  mple  that  the  perpetual  sacred  fire  was  pre- 
served ;    and  Numa  gave  his  house,   which  the  poets  have 

*  Livy,L  1.  c.  1£.  It  was  in  this  teniple  that  Cicero  first  assembled  the 
senate,  and  couimunicaled  to  ihcm,  in  presence  of  Cataline,  the  conspiracy 
which  obliged  him  to  abandon  Rome. — See  PIatai<ch*s  Life  of  Cicero. — See  also 
page  199.  t  Lit'*  3.  c.  5.  %  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  p.  34.  tab.  33. 

fig.  1.  §  See  page  16  U  y  Lib.  4.  c.  18«  %  Les  Edifices 

Antiques  de  Romcj  c.  10* 
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dignified  with  the  name  of  royal,  to  the  vestaTvirgms,  for  their 
habitation.  But,  having  had  occasion  ♦  to  say  so  miich  of  the 
temples  of  Vesta,  and  her  worship,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
more  on  this  subject.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  when  this 
temple  was  in  flames,  Cecilius  Metellus  courageously  entered 
it,  and  saved  some  of  its  precious  effects,  abandoned  by  the 
timid  vestals.  This  action  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
statue,  which  was  placed  in  the  Capitol .-f- 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  hill,  immediately  behind 
the  Forum 9 1  saw  the  church  of  St.  Tbeodorus,  vulgarly  called 
Santo  Toto.  This  small  rotonda  is  commonly  reckoned  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Romulus :  '  but  it  is  so  modernized  that 
little  of  the  antique  remains.  Here  was  found  the  brazen 
wolf  suckling  the  twin  brothers,  preserved  at  the  Capitol, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  J  Dio  Cassius§  informs  us 
that  the  senate,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey's  sons,  caused  a 
statue  of  Julius  Cassar  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Romulus^ 
with  this  inscription — deo  .  invicto — Such  absurd  flatteiy 
had  been  formerly  paid  to  some  of  the  Roman  governors,  by 
the  slavish  Asiatics  ;  which  no  doubt  facilitated  the  admission 
of  this  profanation  at  Rome.  A  people  capable  of  thus  ador- 
ing the  conqueror  of  his  country  were  surely  ripe  for  servitude. 

I  shall  now  examine  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Forum. 


Side  of  the 
Forum,  to- 
wards the 
Palatine  hill. 


As  I  eould  trace  no  remains  of  the  buildings  that  ornamaited 


*  See  page  313,  el  8eq. 
cieDSj  c.  3.  seconde  partie. 


t  Guasco,  de  lUsage  dea  Statues  chez  lea  An' 
%  See  page  145.  $  Lib.  43. 
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this  side  of  the  Forum,  unwilling  to  mislead  the  reader,  I  can 
only  oiler  conjectures  on  this  subject. — Here  probably  stood 

« 

the  curia  of  Hostilius-^the  basilic  of  Porcius — the  temple  of   Curia  of 
Augustus — ^and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. — It  is  also  Basilic  of 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rostrum,  or  stage,  was  placed  in    xempreof 
the  centre  of  this  side,  that  the  orator,  who  declaimed  from  it,    ;^"8"**^\ 

Temple  of 

might  be  better  seen  and   heard  by  the  numerous  audience  Castor  and 
there  assembled.  Rostnim. 

The  open  Forum  long  served  for  the  Comitium  :  at  last  a  co-  ^^^  gjj^ 
vered  building  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  No  part  of  ^^  ^^  ^^' 
it  remains  ;    and  the  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood.    Comitium. 

No.  48* 

It  must  have  required  a  considerable  extent  of  ground ;  nor 
can  I  find  a  more  convenient  situation  for  it^  than  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Forum,  where  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Consola- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may,  not  totally  without  probability,  venture 
to  place  the  Comitium  here. 

On  the  side  of  the  Forum  towards  the  Capitol,  I  found  no  Side  of  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings,  till  I  came  to  the  temple  of  Con-  wards  the 
cord.     This  temple  Was  built,  in  view  of  the  Forum,  in  conse-  xem^i^of  * 
quence  of  a  vow  of  the  great  Camillus,  when  he  conciliated  ^^P^ord. 
the  differences  between  the  senate  and  people,  whereby  the 
latter  came  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  former: 
an  important  event  in  the  Roman  history ,*  that  happened  in 
the  387th  year  of  Rome.*    But,  the  original  temple  haTing 
been  consumed  by  fire,  it  had  been  rebuilt ;  I  know  not  at 

*  Platarch,  Life  of  Camillas,  ad  fin. 
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what  period,  by  the  senate  and  people,  as  appears  from  this 
inscription  on  the  frieze.-^ 

SENATVS    .    POPVLVSQUE    .   ROMAN  VS 
INCENDIO   .   CONSVMPTVM   .   RE5TITVIT. 

But  as  the  temple  of  Concord  is  not  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription, some  antiquaries,  contrary  to  tradition,  have  doubted 
if  this  was  it. 

The  portico  of  this  building  only  remains.  It  consists  in 
front  of  six  Ionic  columns,  of  a  light  coloured  granite,  whose 
bases  and  capitals  are  of  white  marble,  with  a  column  on  each 
side.  This  remain  has  been  often  published,  particularly  by 
Palladio,*  by  Desgodetz^-  and  by  Piranesi.  J 

Here  the  senate  used  frequently  to  assemble.  But  the  di- 
visions that  constantly  reigned  in  the  Forum^  show  how  little 
influence  the  sight  of  [this  temple  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  seem  to  have  sacrificed  oftener  to  discord  than  to 
concord. 

Opimius,  after  the  illegal  murder  of  Caius,  the  younger 
Gracchus,  likewise  built  a  temple  to  concord.  Where  it  stood 
is  uncertain.  The  people,  who  could  not  behold  this  monu- 
numeht  of  tyrannical  rage  without  indignation,  secretly  caused 

*  lib.  4.  c.  so.  t  C-  9  %  AdU  Rom.  Tom.  1.  Ub.3 

fig.  1. 
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the  following  ironical  inscription,  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,*  to 
be  fixed  on  it,  by  an  unknown  hand. 


*'  The  works  oifury  erect  a  temple  to  concord. 


»> 


w 

Between  the  temple  of  Concord  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Graecostasii. 

No.  50* 

Septimius  Severus,  I  observed  a  solitary  column  standing, 
like  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  To  what  building 
this  column  belonged  I  cannot  say.  Some  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  the  Gracostasis  stood  here,  whilst  others  place  it 
behind  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Forum.  The  Gr^ecostasis 
seems  to  have  been  a  building,  where  such  ambassadors  as 
were  received  into  the  city,  remained  till  the  senate  gave  them 
audience.  Varro,  mentioning  the  Gracostasis,  says — ^^  sub- 
dextra  hujus  a  comitio  locus  substructus,  ubi  nationum  subsis- 
terent  legati,  qui  ad  senatum  essent  missi.  Is  Graecostasis  ap- 
pellatur  a  parte,  ut  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Gr^costasin,  ubi 
aedes  Concordiae,  et  basilica  Opimia/'-f 

The  senate  and  people   erected   a   magnificent  triumphal  xriumpbai 
arch  to  Septimius  Severus,  and  to  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  *T^^  of  Scp- 

*  timius  be- 

lt stands  just  below  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum.   vcru». 

, .,        ,  ^  ^  .       ^ .  .  n  t    .      ,  No.  5U 

Like  that  of  Constantine,  J  it  consists  of  a  great  arch  m  the 

centre,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side.  The  fronts,  towards  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  are  each  decorated  with  four  fluted  com- 
posite columns ;  and  on  the  attic  the  following  inscription  is 
repeated  on  both  sides. 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  C.  Gracchus.  t  Varro  dc  Ling*  Lat.  p.  S83  ed. 

H*  Stephani,  167S.  $  See  page  325. 
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SUP  .CASt  /lTCIO  •  SBfTIMIO  .K.  Vlli.  SBTIftO  .PIO  •  PBBTIITACI  .  ATO.  VATM  »  PATRIAE  .  PARTBIOO  .  AftABICO.  H 
PARTBICO  .  AdIABINICO  .  PONTIFIC  .  MAXIMO  .  TRIBTNIC  •  P0TB8T  .  XI.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  lit.  PROCOS  .  BT 
IMP. CABS. M.  AYRBLIO  •  L.  FIL.  AlTTOiriirO  .ATG.  PIO  .  PBLICI  .  TRIBTNIC  •  POfBIT.  VI.  COS. PROOOt  •  P.  P* 
^  OPTIMIS  .  FORTI8SIMI8QUB  .  PRIKCIPIBTS. 

OB  .  REMPTBLICAM  i  RBSTITTTAM  .  IMFERIVMQTB  .  POPTXtl  .  ROMABI  •  PROPAOAmi 
INSIOBIBYS  •  TIRTTTIBTS  .  BORTM  .  DOMI  .  PORISQTB  .  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  were  first  cut  on  the  marble, 
and  afterwards  filled  up  with  plates  of  Ix^s.    Though  long 
since  robbed  of  the  hnss,  the  inscription  is  still  le^ble. 

The  sattie  remark,  made  on  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
erected  to  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons,  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  *  will  apply  to  this  arch.  For  here,  in  the  fourth 
line,  an  erasure  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  ftx)m  the  cavity  of  the 
marble,  as  well  as  from  marks  where  the  original  brass  letters 
were  fixed.  This  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
after  he  had  barbarously  murdered  Geta.  The  inscription 
thus  erased  seems  to  have  been — ^et  .  pvblio  .  septimio  ^ 
GETAE  •  CAES.  PONTiF,— in  placc  of  which  the  following 
words  were  substituted— k}Pti mis   .   fortissimisque  •  prin- 

CIPIBVS. 

t  A 

On  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Septimius  Severus  we  find 
this  triumphal  arch.  Above  the  attic  we  observe  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  are  placed  two  personages, 
probably  the  two  brothers,  because  an  attack  of  the  gout  pre- 
vented the  father  from  assisting  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
On  each  side  of  the  car  is  a  foot  soldier,  and  on  each  extre- 


*  See  pi^  S08r 
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mity  of  the  attic  a  soldier  on  horseback.  Whether  these 
figures  were  of  marble  or  metal^  I  cannot  say,  for  they  have 
been  long  since  taken  away. 

This  arch  had  been  erected  to  Septimius  Severus  after  his 
Partlnan^  Arabian,  and  Adiabenian  conquests ;  and  the  history 
of  these  wars  is  preserved  on  it  in  basso-relievo.  Though 
sculpture  had  already  declined,  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  we 
must  not  examine  too  critically  the  sculpture  on  this  areh,  be* 
cause  it  is  now  greatly  defaced,  having  been  built  with  a  softer 
marble  than  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  Trajan's  co- 
lumn, and  Constantine's  arch.  However,  Piettx)  Santo  Bartoli, 
in  his  spirited  engravings,  published  by  Beliori,  *  has  made 
out  and  preserved  to  posterity,  the  subjects  represented  on 
this  monument. 

By  the  increase  of  the  ground  here,  almost  a  third  of  the 
height  of  this  arch  is  now  concealed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  temple  of  Saturnf*  4|tood  North  sid* 
on  ti)e  north  side  of  the  Forum ;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  i/viiat 
other  buildk^s  may  have  been  placed  there^  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  are  now  to  be  seen. 

*  Veteres  Arcus  Anguatomm,  &c.  Tab.  9  to  .tab.  15,  jaclusive ;  to  which  \m 
added-*- Josepbi  Mariae  Saare3ii  apparala|  bittorjcas  ad.expiicatioDem  Arcus  L. 
Septiniii  Severi  Aug.^-The  reader  may  likewise  see  this  arch  as  pablisbed  bj 
Desgodetz,  c.  18.  from  plate  83  ito  plate  ga^iodusiTe. 

t  Seepage  851. 
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Miliarium 
aureum. 


The  Miliarium  aureum,  according  to  Tacitus,*  stood  near  to 
the  temple  of  Saturn: — ^'^Inde  ad  miliarium  aureum,  sub 
sedem  Saturni,  pergit/'-^But,  to  v^hat  I  formerly  said-f*  of 
this  celebrated  column,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more. 


The  many  statues  of  heroes  and  illustrious  personages,  tro- 
phies, and  other  ornaments,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers^ 
with  which  the  Forum  was  decorated,  must,  have  rendered 
it  both  magnificent  and  interesting. 


• 


Lacus  Cur^ 
tius. 


Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  here  the  variety  of 
extraordinary  events  that  happened  in  this  Forum,  yet  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  the  gulf  into  which  M.  Curtius  generously 
precipitated  himself  to  save  his  country.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Forum,  and  from  him  it  was  called  Lacus  Curtius.  LivyJ 
has  recorded  this  heroic  action.  But  whether  there  might  have 
been  some  foundation  for  this  story,  or  whether  it  was  a  pure 
fiction  to  embellish  the  Roman  annals,  I  shall  not  decide.  It 
has  served,  however,  as  a  fine  subject,  to  employ  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Thus  I  saw  an 
alto-relievo,  at  the  villa  Borghese,  in  which  it  is  represented, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  where  the  Lacus  Curtius 
stood.  Here  the  self-devoted  heio  plunges,  with  his  horse,  into 
the  abyss  :  his  determined  air  shows  that  he  is  led  on  to  die 
by  a  noble  motive.  What  an  instance  of  courage,  supported 
by  superstition!    Indeed  the* Roman  history  affords  us  seve- 

*  Hist.  1.  I.e.  27.  t  See  page  88. 

X  Liv.  ].  7.  c.  6r— Vide  Valerius  Mazimu^;  1. 5.  c,  &  sect.  2. 
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ral  examples  of  such  courage^  particularly  in  the  Decii  and 
Fabii. 


365 


.  On  this  classic  spot  I  could  not  but  recollect  the  history  of  Viiginia. 
Virginia,  Her  death  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  restored  the  republic,  in  the  year  of  Rome  304.  It  was 
in  this  Forum  that  the  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  unjustly 
condemned  to  slavery  by  the  lascivious  decemvir  Appius,  was 
sacrificed  to  chastity  and  liberty  by  her  father,  in  whom  cruelty, 
paternal  fondness,  and  the  love  of  his  country  were  singularly 
blended. 
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THE  TIBER^ 

^  Having  examined  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the  circumjacent 
plains,  before  I  proceed  to  the  TYanstyberim,  now  caQed  il 
Trastevere,  1  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
different  bridges  that  led  to  that  quarter. 

The  Tiber  takes  its  rise  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  above 
Borgo  St  Sepulchre,  and  is  increased  by  many  streams  be- 
fore it  reaches  Rome.  At  Ort^,  below  Perugia,  it  receives 
the  Nera,  and  becomes  navigable.  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
minutely  to  trace  all  the  course  of  this  celebrated  river.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  running  through  a  rich  country,  it 
carries  along  with  it  much  earth,  which  gives  it  that  muddy 
dark  colour,  which  Horace  properly  calls^^avus ;* — an  epi- 
thet, I  think,  juster  than  caruleus — ^given  to  it  by  Virgil  r-f^— 

''  Caeruleus  Tiberis,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis.*' 

The  muddy  state  of  this  river,  at  Rome,  makes  it  unfit  for 
the  general  uses  of  life;  but  properly  filtered,  it  is  good,  light, 
and  wholesome.  However,  Rome  is  so  happily  and  plentifully 
provided  with  excellent  water,  from  its  different  aqueducts,  as 
well  as  from  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  that  the  people 
rarely  make  use  of  the  water  of  the  Tiber,  except  for  washing 
of  linen,  or  such  purposes. 

•  Lib.  1.  od.  2.  t  J3d.  8.  v.  64. 
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The  fall  or  declivity  of  this  river>  from  Ort^  till  it  loses^  itself 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  very  little ;  the  computation  being 
not  above  half  a  foot,  in  the  length  of  six  thousand  feet.* 

*  This  gentle  descent  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  moderateness  of  its  current  from 
Rome  to  the  sea,  measaring,  with  its  windings,  about  twenty  Italian  miles,  pro* 
doced  in  that  river  a  degree  of  depth  which  could  not  have  consisted  with  a  greater 
rapidiij;  and  aiibrded  ibe  inportaot  benefit  of  a  navigatioa  to  that  city,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  impracticable  without  the  aid  of  expensive  locks,  as 
the  Mediterranean  does  not  yield  the  advantage  of  tides,  sufficiently  perceptible. 

The  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  probably  diminished,  from  what  it  was 
formerly,  occasioned  by  many  of  the  mioed  edifices  of  the  city,  8cc.  having 
been  thrown  into  it  However,  it  still  serves  for  the  navigation  of  large  vesaels^ 
called  tartans^  drawn  by  buffaloes,  which  bring  goods  to  Rome.  But  that  this 
river  conld  not  have  been  less  considerable  formerly  than  it  is  at  present,  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  ships^  or  lesser  vessels  of  burden,  which 
had  been  nsed  not  only  in  supplying  Rome  with  cargoes  of  foreign  pvoductioni^ 
bat  also  for  importing  to  it  the  huge  and  ponderous  obelisks  of  granite,  bronghl 
from  Ggyj»t*  But  Pliny ,t  partial  to  Rome,  surely  exaggerates,  when  he  make^ 
this  river  as  considerable  as  the  Mile«— **  Quo  experimento  (jsc.  bringing  an  obe- 
lisk to  Rome)  patnit^  non  minus  aquarum  hnic  amni  (sc.  Tiberis)  esse^  quam 
NUo." 

Here  it  jnaj  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  flatness  of  bottom^  used  in 
constructing  of  sh^M  for  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  confined  to  the  make  of 
vessels  of  buvdec^  but  was  equally  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  naves  langa, 
'Qt  war  galleys  of  all  xate^  thereby  fitting  tbem  to  go  into  very  shallow  water. 
From  want  of  tide,  this  construction  was  necessary,  both  for  launching  vessels 
from  the  shore  into  the  sea^  and  for  hauling  them  up  from  it  to  the  land,  which 
was  frequently  {>ractised — dcduciiones,X  et  $ubductionei%  navium* 

Thns  there  jremains  no  difficulty  in  crediting,  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  as  related 
by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  that  great  man^  was  carried  up  the  Tiber  in  the  roypl 
galley  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia^  his  captive,  having  no  less  than  sixteeji 
ranks  of  oars  on  each  side^  and  decorated  with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  36.  c  9.       t  VirgiL  JEo.  4*  ▼.  397.        §  lb.  Ma.  1.  v.  s>55. 
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Rome,  and  the  country  about  it,  suffers  much  from  time 
to  time  from  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  I  have  seen  boats 
in  several  streets  of  Rome.  These  inundations  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  various  causes. — 1.  From  the  great  increase  of 
the  river,  produced  either  by  the  melting  of  snow,  or  immense 
falls  of  rain  in  the  mountains. — 2.  From  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  greatly  raised,  and  choked  up  with  the  quantity  of  earth 
and  sand  it  brings  down,  as  well  as  from  rubbish  thrown  into 

A  spectacle  so  new  and  magnificent  could  not  but  induce  many  of  the  Romans 
to  descend  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  meV,  and  then  to  accompany  it, 
while  proceeding  with  sIo\¥  majestic  motion  up  the  river;  and  thus  they  enjoyed 
that  striking  view  as  a  prelude  to  the  grand  triumph  afterwards  exhibited. 

The  Roman  and  other  ancient  war  galleys  were  denominated  biremes — /ri- 
remes — quadriremes — qumquer  ernes  j  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  oars, 
used  checkerways  above  each  other^  on  the  oblique  sides  of  these  galleys,  with  a 
correspondent  number  of  rowers,  respectively  occupying  horizontal  seats  of  two 
feet  in  length  within  the  side.  The  number  of  rowers  and  oars,  no  doubt,  con- 
stituted the  chief  moving  powers  of  these  ships*  For  it  appears  that  they  had 
not  any  standing  rigging  of  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  but  only  one  small  tempo- 
rar}'  mast,  occasionally  put  up,  with  its  yard  and  sail,  to  aid  the  rowers  in  a  fair 
wind ;  but  when  the  wind  was  coatrary^  it  was  laid  down :  hence  dimiitert 
malum,  to  lower  or  let  down  the  mast,  was  a  sea  term  used  by  the  Romans, 

But,  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the  construction  of  the  ancient 
Roman  war  galleys,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  acconnt,  which  my  learned  and 
much  esteemed  friend  John  Gillies,  LL.D.  has  given,  in  his  elegant  and  judi- 
cious history  of  Greece,*  of  a  model  executed  by  the  directions  of  General  Mel* 
yilie^t  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  ingenious  discovery  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ancient  rowers ;  a  model  which  I  have  repeatedly  examined,  and 
^  considered  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  great  difiSculty,  which  bad  so  long 
exetcised  and  eluded  all  the  researches  of  the  antiquarians. 

•  Note,  page  «08,  of  Vol.  1.  ed  3.  8vo. 

^t:  See  General  Melville's  Roman  order  of  battle,  page  ^£8« 
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it,  and  want  of  a  sufficient  fall  to  carry  it  off.— And,  3.  From 
violent  and  long  continued  south  winds,  blowing  on  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  prevent  its  free  current,  and  force  back  the 
water.  Other  reasons  might  be  added,  but,  I  think,  these  are 
sufficient  to  explain  this  effect.  I  formerly  observed,*  that 
these  south  winds,  blowing  up  much  sand  from  the  sea,  the 
land  has  greatly  increased  along  this  flat  coast. 

At  the  Ripetta  there  is  a  column,  on  which  is  marked  the 
height  to  which  the  Tiber  has,  in  different  inundations,  rose. 

This  river  has  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  fish,  parti- 
cularly for  the  sturio^  or  sturgeon,  and  the  lupus^  which  the 
modern  Romans  call  spigolaif  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  lucius,  or  pike. 

Much  treasure,  especially  statues,  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  If  this  is  true,  these  statues  must 
have  been  thrown  into  it  by  the  Romans,  to  conceal  them 
from  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Rome,  with  the  hope  of 
being  afterwards  able  to  draw  them  out ;  or  by  the  Christians, 
to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  heathens.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
said  that  proposals  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  popes 
to  clean  out  the  river,  in  order  to  recover  these  riches.  But, 
as  the  quantity  of  mud  with  which  it  is  choked  up  is  im* 
mense,  and  the  depth  of  the  river  very  unequal,  it  could  not 
be  done  by  a  dragging  machine :  it  could  only  be  eflfectually 

*  See  page  11$.  t  Giovias  de  Piscibus  RomaQorun^. 
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done  by  changing  its  course,  which  would  be  attended  with 
great  expence  arid  miich  inconvenience.  Besides,  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  mud,  in  the  hot  season,  might  prove .  pestilential 
to  the  dty. 

If  the  reader  desires  more  information  on  this  subject,  he 
may  consult — i.  ir  Tevere  di  Giov,  Bat.  Modio — a.  Deir 
Tevere  di  Andrea  Bacci.— 3.  Descrizione  delle  Cagioni  delle 
Inondazioni  dell'  Tevei*e,  colla  pianta,  &c«  da  Andrea  Chiesa  e 
Bernardo  Gambarini,  ingegneri,  1744. 
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THE  BRIDGES. 

Seven  bridges  served  for  a  communication  between  the  city 
and  Transtiberim,  viz.  i.  Pons  Mlius,  now  called  Ponte  S. 
An'gdo;  s.  Pons  lYiumpbalis,  now  destroyed;  g.  Pons  Jani^ 
cuUnsis^  now  Ponte  Sisto;  4.  Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ponte  dei 
Quattro  Capi ;  5.  Pons  Cestius,  now  Ponte  Ferrato ;  6.  Pons 
Palatinus,  or  Senatorius^  now  Ponte  S.  Maria,  but,  being 
broken  down, it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ponte 
Rotto ;  and  7.  Pons  Sublicius,  now  destroyed.  I  shall  examine 
tiiese  bridges  in  their  order. 

I  begin  with  the  Pons  JEUus,  being  the  highest  up  the  i-  Pom 
river.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  lElms  Hadrianus,  from 
whom  it  was  named.  It  served  for  an  access  to  his  superb 
mausoleum.  Moles  Hadriani^  which  he  erected  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  opposite  to  that  of  Augustus.* — «  Fecit  (Ha- 
drianus )  et  sui  nominis  pontem,  et  sepulcrum  juxta  Tiberim/'f 
By  this  bridge  the  mausoleum  was,  in  a  manner,  united  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  Pons  Mlius,  elegant,  light,  and  solid, 
consists  of  seven  arches,  viz.  three  great  arches  in  the  middle, 
and  two  small  ones  on  each  side.  Piranesi,  as  an  architect, 
seems  with  attention  to  have  examined  this  bridge  and  the 
jniausoleum :  he  has  given  plates  to  explain  their  construction, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.];    He  has  traced 

**  See  page  252.  *)*  Spartian.  V.  Hadriani,  c.  19* 

X  Piran.  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  4.  tab.  4.  to  tab.  12,  JocIusiTe. 
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their  foundations  so  minutely,  that  one  would,  think  he  had 
assisted  at  the  building  of  them*     I  am  indeed  afraid  that 
•'    much  of  this  is  ideal ;  but  his  ingenious  remarks  may  be  useful 
to  artists. 

By  a  medal  ^  of  Hadrian,  published  by  Erizzo,*  it  appears 
that  this  bridge  was  originally  ornamented  with  statues,  but 
what  these  were  we  know  not,  as  none  of  them  now  remain. 
However,  when  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
he  added  the  elegant  parapet,  on  which  he  placed  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  ten  statues  of  angels,  carry- 
ing emblems  representing  different  parts  of  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour^  executed  by  the  scholars  of  Bernini,  from  the  designs 
of  that  master,  who  himself  is  said  to  have  executed  the  statue, 
which  bears  the  inscription  of  the  cross. 


Mausoleum 
of  Hadriao. 


Dio  Cassiusf  says  that  Hadrian  built  his  mausoleum,  because 
that  of  Augustus  was  already  full  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  so  great  a  monument  as  that  of  Augustus 
could  have  been  then  filled  with  t4ie  imperial  dead.  I  am  ra-- 
ther  inclined  to  think  that  Hadrian  erected  his  from  vanity,  to 
outdo  Augustus  in  magnificence.  For  the  Mdes  Hadriani  was 
the  most  superb  sepulchral  monument  ever  constructed  at 
Rome. 

A  square  base  of  a  great  height  supported  a  vast  rotonda, 
surrounded   with  an   open   portico   of  Corinthian   columns. 

*  Discorso  sopra  le  Medaglie  Anticbi.  t  Vita  HadriaDi., 
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Above  the  cornice  of  this  portico  were  placed  many  statues. 
It  was  terminated  with  a  tbolus,  which  was  likewise  sur- 
rounded with  statues;  and  over  which  was  placed  a  brazen 
pin,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  one  preserved  at  the 
Vatican.  On  each  corner  of  the  square  base  was  a  man 
holding  a  horse,  much  in  the  same  attitude  with  those  that 
stood  in  Constantine's  baths,,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,^  which 
has  led  some  antiquaries  to  suppose,  that  Constantine  had 
taken  them  from  this  monument.  Such  is  the  description 
generally  given  of  Hadrian *s  mausoleum  ;  and  such  is  it 
represented  to  have  been  in  a  print,  in  the  author's  colled- 
tion,  engraved  by  Henricus  Von  Schoel,  and  published  at 
Rome,  1583. 

The  whole  of  this  monument  had  been  incrusted  with  mar- 
ble. The  elegant  columns,  as  I  have  observedj-f  that  ornament 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  road,  are  reckoned  to 
have  been  taken  from  this  sepulchre :  and  the  immense  sar- 
icophagus  of  porphyry  which  I  saw  in  the  church  of  S.  Con- 
stanza;  on  the  via  Notnentana,X  is  a  proof  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  sepulchral  ums  formerly  placed  in  this  singular  mo- 
nument. 

The  situation  as  well  as  the  extent  of  this  mausoleum, 
pointed  it  out  for  a  place  of  defence,  when  the  barbarous 
nations  invaded  Italy.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Goths 
and  Belisarius.     In  these  difier&nt  attacks  it  must  have  greatly 

•  See  page  £«9,         "f  See  page  120.         J  See  page  49* 
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sufiered.    It  is  said  that  the  besieged  broke  the  statues,  atld 
launched  their  fragments  on  the  besiegers. 

* 

About  the  year  593,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gr^ory  the 
Great,  Rome  was  afflicted  with  a  plague.  It  was  then  pretended 
that  an  angel  was  seen  on  the  top^  of  this  building,  putting 
a  sword  into  a  scabbard  ;  which  was  considered  as  a  matk  of 
the  cessation  of  the  plague ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  vision, 
the  pope  gave  tlie  name  of  Castel  S.  Angela  to  the  Moles  Ha- 
driani,  by  which  it  is  now  known ;  and  the  Pons  JElius,  for 
the  same  reason,  was  called  Ponte  Sunt  Angela. 

This  castle,  for  such  we  must  now  consider  it,  was  defended 
by  Crecentius  Nomentanus,  about  the  year  985,  against  the 
Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  popes,  from  time  to  time,  have  added  to  its  fortifica- 
tions. But  the  last  and  great  improvement  was  made  by 
Urban  VIII.  who  completed  the  foss6  and  bastions  toward^ 
the  meadows ;  so  that  it  is  now  the  citadel  of  Rome. 

Alexander  VI.  caused  a  covered  gallery  supported  by  archeSj 
to  be  made  between  the  Vatican  palace  and  this  castle,  to 
which  the  popes  may  retire,  in  case  of  a  popular  tumult,  or 
any  sudden  danger. 

It  is  from  this  castle  that  the  superb  fireworks,  given  on 
the  eve  and  festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  eve  and  day  of 
the  pope's  coronation,  are  annually  displayed. 


>t' the  Mausoleiiiiier'Hiiiii-iim  rivni  Saitoii. 
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Opposite  to. the  hospital  of  S.  Spirits.  I  observed,  when  the  2.  Ppm  Tn 

*^  ^  uxnphalis. 

river  vsras  low,  the  remains  of  the  Pons  Triumpbalis.  When, 
or  by  whom  it  was  built,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
It  was  the  communication  from  the  triumphal  road  to  the 
Campus  Martius.* 

Of  the  triumphal  gate  there  are  no  vestiges.  Antiquarians 
are  at  a  loss  where  to  place  iu  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  this  question,  yet  I  think  this  gate,  appropriated  to 
those  only  who  obtained  the  honours  of  triumph,  probably 
stood  between  the  Flumentan  and  Carmental  gates,  before  Au« 
kalian  inclosed  the  Campus  Martius  within  the  walls  of  tlie 
city:*f  The  triumphal  procession,  the  most  august  of  all 
shows,  passed  by  the  Flaminian  Circus,;!;  through  this  gate, 
to  th6  Circus  MaximuS|§  and  round  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Via  Sacra,||  which  led  directly  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  to  whom  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  enemy  were 
^ith  pomp  presented. 

The  Pons  Jankulensis  was  probably  thus  named,  ^because  5.  Pons  !«• 
it  was  placed  opposite  to  the  Mons  Janiculus ;  but  I  cannot  ^^^^^^ 
ti^ce  its  history.  After  having  been  broken  down,  it  was  re- 
built by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  is  now  known  by  the;name  of 
Pontt  Sisto. — Along  this  bridge,  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Saba^- 
Una '  is  carried  from  the  noble  fountain  on  tlie  Mans  Aureust^ 
falls  into  a  bason  at  the  Strada  Julia. 


»  See  page  ISO,  t  See  page  306.  J  See  page  299. 

%  See  page  319-  ||  See  page  340.  %  See  page  ISQ. 
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The  island 
and  temple 
of^cula- 
pius. 


The  island,  in  the  Tiber,    formerly  called  that  of  Mscula^ 
piuSj  or  the    Isola  Sacra^  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  St 
Bartholomew,  from  a  church  there  dedicated  to  that  Apostle^ 
and  built  on  the   foundations  of  the   temple  of  the  god  of 
health. 


4.  Pons  Fa- 
bricius. 

5.  Pons  Ces- 
tius. 


The  bridge  that  leads  into  the  island,  from  the  side  towards 
the  Capitol,  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  now  called  Ponte  dei  quat^ 
tto  Capi ;  and  the  bridge  towards  the  Janiculum  is  the  Pons 
Cerfm,  vulgarly  named  Ponte  Fetrato.  The  inscriptions  on 
these  bridges  are  so  defaced,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
who  the  Fabridus  and  Cestius  were,  by  whom  they  were 
built.  But  that  they  were  repaired  by  Valentinian,  Valens^ 
and  Gratian,  appears  from  an  inscription  still  entire  *  This 
island  was  therefore  sometimes  named — *'  inter  duos  pontes/^ 


Island  y  how- 
formed. 


The  Romans,  -f  always  fond  of  giving  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  the  beginnings  of  their  city,  pretended  that  this 
island  was  formed  by  the  corn,,  sown  by  Tarquin  the  Proud 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  having  been  cut  down  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  by  order  of  the  consuls.  For  they  considered 
that  the  tyrant's  having  sown,  for  his  own  use,  a  field  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  was  a  profanation ;  they  would  not  therefore 
allow  the  people  to  appropriate  it  to  themsdves.  But  (lie 
river,  at  that  season,  being  low,  the  corn  stopped  here,  and 
thus  produced  the  island.     Though  this  banning  of  it  may 

•  Antichita  di  Roma  deir  Venuti^Tbm.  2.  p.  92. 

t  Livy,  1.  2.  c.  5.— ~I>ion.  Hal.  1. 5.  c.  2.  sect.  19^ Plotarch'a  Life  of 

{'oplicola.  ' 
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not  be  true,  and  only  given  by  the  Roman  historians  to  em- 
bellish their  history,  yet  we  know  that  islands  in  rivers  are 
frequently  formed  from  very  small  beginnings.  A  few  stones, 
octrees  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  any  other  obstruction,  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  :  sand  and  mud  will  soon  collect  about 
it,  which  with  time,  will  increase  its  extent,  and  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  every  future  inunda- 
tion of  the  river,  by  depositing  new  matter,  will  add  to  its 
height,  till  it  comes  to  a  level  with  its  banks.  But  that  the 
island  had  been  heightened  by  art,  appears  from  the  ramparts 
still  remaining,  and  is  acknowledged  even  by  Livy* — **  Postea 
credo  additas  moles,  manuquc  adjutum,  ut  tam  eminens  area, 
firmaque  templis  quoque  ac  porticibus  sustinendis  essct/'-*< 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  looo  feet  English,  and  its 
breadth  300.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  a  galley,  especially 
the  end  where  stood  the  temple  of  i^sculapius. 
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About  the  year  of  Rome  463,  the  city  and  Campagnia  suf-« 
fered  from  a  plague.  To  remove  this  calamity,  the  senate 
consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  by  which  they  were  directed,  as 
the  only  remedy,  to  bring  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus  to  Rofne. 
An  embassy  was  therefore  sent,  which  was  well  received  by 
the  Epidaurians ;  who  conducted  them  to  their  temple,  an(| 
the  serpent  which  they  worshipped  there,  under  the  name  of 
iEsculapius,  followed  the  embassadors  into  their  ship.  He 
remained  in  the  cabin  of  Q.  Ogulnius,  the  head  of  the  em-* 

*  Lit.  L  2.  c.  5. 
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bassy^  till  they  arrived  at  Rome ;  when  he  quitted  the  ship, 
and  swam  into  the  island,  where  a  temple  was  built  for  him. 
Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  this  wonderful  event.^  And 
to  perpetuate  its  memoty,  we  still  see  the  figure  of  a  ser« 
pent  cut  on  the  stones  that  served  for  the  foundation  of  the 
temple. 

Antoninus  Pius  has  likewise  recorded  this  history  on  a  me- 
dallion, inscribed — jesculapivs— on  the  reverse  qf  which  we 
observe  the  serpent  springing  from  the  provv  of  the  ship  into 
the  island,  and  the  river  god  Tiber,  half  above  the  water, 
ready  to  receive  him.  This  medallion  has  been  published  by 
several  authors,  particularly  by  Spanhemius,f  by  Spon,I  and 
by  Overbeke.§ 

The  placing  this  temple  in  the  island  was  proper ;  for  it 
gave  a  command  of  water  for  baths,  as  well  as  for  ablutions, 
and  drink,  which  might  be  prescribed  by  the  oracle,  to  the 
sick  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Romans  should  have 
added  the  god  of  health  to  the  many  deities  whom  they  bor- 
rowed from  Greece  and  other  countries.  His  festival  was 
observed,  with  gr6at  solemnity,  the  first  ciay  of  January; 

i 

*  Liv.  L  11.  £pitoni9.-^VfiL  M^x.  1.  l,  c.  8. 

t  De  Prsestanlia  et  Ubu  Numismatum.  Diss*  S.  p.  181.  ed.  £Is..]671« 

j:  Ri^clierches  Curieuses  d*  Antiquity,  Diss.  31. 

^  Avanzi  dell' Aotica  Roma,  tradoUa  da  Paolo  Rolli,  p.  301. 
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probably  to  render  him  propitious  to  Rome,  and  to  prevent 
the  plague,  and  other  epidemical  diseases,  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

This  temple  of  ^seulaptus  was  long  held  in. the  highest 
veneration,  and  numbers  of  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have 
beieh  performed  here.  The  votive  inscriptiojis,  on.a  table  of 
marble,  found  among  its  ruins,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Farnese  collection,  are  a  proof  of  it»  They  have  been  long  • 
since  published  by  Hieronymus  Mercurial^  in  his  book,  De 
Arte  Oymnasfica.^'^Bat  my  late  ingenious  friend  Mr»  James 
Russell,  author  of  the  Letters  from  a  young  Painter,  &p. 
copied  and  imitated  the  form  of  the  characters  of  these  in- 
scriptions  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  He  inttoded  to  hiave 
published  them,  along  with  some  other  curioais  insoripeionsi 
traced  m  the  same  manner,  but  death  prevented  him*  I  know 
not  what  is  become  6f  Mr.  Russell's  plate :  but  as  he  gave  me 
an  impression  of  it,  which  I  preserve,  I  have  had  it  exactly 
re*-engraved,  and  here  present  it  to  the  learned  and  curious 
reader.-f 


•         • 


These  inscriptions  may  be  thus  translated. 

!•  <<  In  these  days  the  god|  (^sculapius)  admorvished  by 
the  oracle,  answered  one  Caius,  who  was  blind,  that  he  should 
go  to  the  right  side  of  the  altar  and  worship ;  afterwards  from 

^  Lib.  1.  c.  1.  t  See  plate  X. 
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the  right  to  go  to  the  left,  and  place  his  five  fingers  upon  the 
altar,  and  lift  up  his  hands  and  lay  them  upon  his  own  eyes, 
and  he  recovered  his  sight  directly ;  the  people  standing  by 
and  rejoicing  together  with  him,  that  such  great  miracles 
were  performed  under  our  Emperor  Antoninus." 

2.  "  The  god  (^sculapius)  answered  by  the  oracle  to  Lu- 
cius, who  had  a  pleurisy,  and  was  despaired  of  by  every  man, 

*  to  come  and  take  from  the  altar  some  ashes,  and  mix  them 
together  with  wine,  and  put  them  on  his  side,  and  he  was 
cured ;  and  he  [  publicly  returned  thanks  to  the  god,  and  the 
people  congratulated  with  him/' 

3.  "The  god,  (-^culapius)  by  means  of  the  oracle,  ad- 
monished Julianus,  who  vomited  blood,  despaired  of  by  every 
man,  to  come  and  take  pine  berries  from  the  altar,  and  eat 
them  with  honey  for  three  days,  and  he  was  cured ;  and  com- 
ing forth,  he  publicly  returned  thanks  before  the  people.' 


9$ 


4.  *' The  god  (^sculapius)  admonished,  by  means  of  the 
oracle,  Valerius  Aper,  a  blind  soldier,  to  come  and  take  the 
blood  out  of  a  white  cock,  to  beat  it  up  together  with  honey 
and  collyrium,  and,  for  three  days,  put  it  upon  his  eyes ;  and 
he  recovered  his  sight ;  and  he  came  forth,  and  gave  thanks 
in  a  public  mianner  to  the  god." 

From  the  first  inscription  we  observe,  that  these  miracles 
were  performed  in  the  time  of  Antoninus ;  but  that  this  must 
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have  been  Antoninus  Pius,  appears  from  the  medallion  of  th^t 
emperor,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  of  which  these 
pretended  miracles  probably  suggested  the  idea.* 

Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  votive  tables  placed  in  this  tem- 
ple, but  which  are  now  lost.  Various  medical  prescriptions 
were  likewise  inscribed  on  its  walls :  among  others;  we  learn 
from  Pliny,-!*  that  on  a  table  of  stone  in  the  portico,  was  en- 
graved, in  verse,  the  recipe  for  making  the  confectiQ  tberiaca 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  reckoned  an  antidote  against  all 
sorts  of  poison.  The  great  naturalist;  as  well  as  Galen, J  have 
preserved  to  us  that  recipe ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  with 
the  tberiaCy  commonly  called  Fenice  treacle,  composed  and  im- 
proved by  the  moderns. 

The  sick  used  to  be  carried  to  the  temple  and  placed  there, 
according  to  certain  rites,  that,  when  asleep,  they  might  be 
advised  by  iEsculapius  of  their  proper  remedy.§ 

It  was  common  for  the  patient,  after  having  been  exposed 
sonie  nights  in  the  temple,  without  being  cured,  to  depart,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     Plautus[|  makes  Cappadox  quit 

*  Tacitus  relates  two  miracles  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria.  A  poor 
man^  known  to  be  blind,  threw  himself  at  the  emperor^s  feet,  and  begged  that 
he  would  anoint  his  cheeks,  and  the  circle  of  his  eyes,  with  his  imperial  spittle ; 
for  such  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis  advised  him  to  ask.— The  otbeo  whose  band 
was  paraljftic^  desired  he  would  put  hii  foot  on  and  walk  over  it.  Vespasian 
having  consented  to  do  so,  they  both  immediately  recovered.    Hist.  1.  4.  c.  81. 

t  Kat.  Hist.  1.  SO.  c.  24.  %  L.  5.  De  Anlidot.  c.  14. 

^  Cicl  de  Diyin.  1.  S,       ^  |  Curculio^  act  £•  sc.  1. 
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the  temple  in  despair^  because  in  place 
became  worse  ;— 


€€ 


Migrare  certAm  est  jam  nunc  ^  fano  foras^ 
Quando  -^sculapii  jam  sentio  sententiam ; 
Ut  qui  me  nihili  faciat,  salvam  velit ; 
Valetudo  decrescit,  accrescit  labor." 


Slaves,  of  whose  recovery  there  was  no  hope,  were  exposed 
in  this  temple,  and,  if  health  was  restored  to  them,  they  ac- 
quired their  liberty.* 

Notwithstanding  the  superstition  of  the  Romans,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
pire, when  various  sects  of  Greek  philosophers  came  among 
them,  many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  became  sceptics,  and 
ridiculed  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  appears  from 
Cicero's  Dialogues  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  for  there  we  find 
Cotta,  a  Roman  pontiff  and  great  magistrate,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, advance,  that  diseases  are  cured  by  natural  means, 
and  not  by  divine  interventions.  Thus  he  gives  more  credit 
to  Hippocrates  than  to  ^sculapius. — **  Nee  ego  multorum 
aegrorum  salutem  non  ab  Hippocrate  potius,  quam  ab  JEsca^ 
lapio  datam  judico."f 

Two  other  temples  are  mentioned  to  have  stood  on  this 
island,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,^  and  Faunus.§    No  part  of  these 

•  Suet.  V.  Claud,  c,  25.  f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  S.  c.  38^ 

X  Uy.  1.  34.  c.  53.  §  lav.  1.  S3,  c.  42. 
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remains ;  but,  according  to  Vitruvius,*  they  were  of  that  spe- 
cies of  architecture  called  prostylos.--^'*  Hujus  exemplar  est  in 
insula  Tibertina  in  sede  Jovis,  et  Fauni/' 

An  Egyptian  obelisk,  inscribed  .with  hieroglyphics,  had  pro- 
bably been  placed  in  the  island ;  a  fragment  of  which  still  re« 
mains  before  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew.^* 

The  ingenious  Piranesi;];  has  presented  us  with  an  elegant 
little  plan  of  the  island  and  its  buildings ;  but  it  is  ideal ;  for 
surely  there  are  not  sufficient  remains  of  these  ancient  buildings, 
to  have  enabled  him  thus  to  trace  them. 

Below  the  island  is  the  Pons  Senatoms^  or  Palatinus^  for  6.  Pons  Se 
both  these  names  are  given  to  it  by  the  antiquaries*  It  had,  ^  ^""** 
however,  in  modern  times,  been  called  Pon]te  Santa  Maria, 
either  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin. placed  on  it,  or  from  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Egyptiaca,  which  I  mentiQned,§  io  its  vi^ 
cinity.  But  two  of  its  arches  having  been  broken  down  by 
an  inundation  of  the  river,  in  1589,  it  remains  impassable; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  now  napied  Pante  Rotta. 
From  what  remains,  this  bridge  appears  to  h^ve  been  spaqofu^ 
and  handsome. 

The  last  bridge  in  my  order,  though  th|e  first  built  at  I^om^,  7.  Pow  sub. 
is  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  work  of  Angus  Martius.jj    Towards  ^"^'"** 

•  Vitr.  1. 3.  c.  J. 

t  It  is  poblished  by  Piranesi^  Ant.  Ron.  Toiq.  4*  lav.  14. 

%  Piranesi^  ib.  §  See  page  31£.  ||  Liv.  U  1.  c.  SS. 
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the  Ripa  grande  I  saw  some  of  its  foundations.  It  was  oon-^ 
structed  with  wood,  when  defended  by  Horatius  Codes;  but 
after  that  event  the  planks,  with  which  it  was  covered,  were  laid 
across,  without  being  fixed  with  nails,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  easily  removed  in  any  sudden  danger.  Pliny,*  mention- 
ing buildings  without  nails,  has  taken  notice  of  this  circumstance 
— "  quod  item  Rom^s  in  ponte  Sublicio  religiosum  est ;  pogtea- 
quam  Coclite  Horatio  defendente  segre  revulsus  est." — However, 
it  is  said  that,  in  later  times,  this  bridge,  which  is  now  destroyed, 
was  rebuilt  with  stone. 


In  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Skblicius,  we  naturally  re- 
collect the  story  of  Horatius  Codes.     Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 

sium,  in  Hetruria,  ally  to  the  Tarquins,  rendered  himself  master 

t  _ 

of  the  castellum  on  the  Janiculum.  The  Romans  marched  out 
to  attack  Porsena,  but  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to  re-cross 
this  bridge  with  great  precipitation.  At  last  Horatius  Codes, 
along  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  afraid  lest  Porsena 
might  have  pursued  his  advantage,  and  entered  Rome,  resolved 
to  defend  the  end  of  the  bridge,  towards  the  Janiculum.  The 
arms  of  Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken  in  the  violence 
of  the  action,  they  retired ;  and  Horatius  Codes  alone  defended 
the  bridge,  till  the  Romans  had  destroyed  as  much  of  its  end 
towards  the  city,  as  to  render  it  impassable.  Then  the  hero, 
Wounded  in  the  thigh,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and,  amidst 
a  shower  of  darts,  swam  over.  *  For  this  heroic  action  the  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Saturn^  and  bestowed 
pn  him  land  and  other  presents. 

*  Lib.  36.  c*  ]{• 
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I  shall  now  cross  the  river,  and  enter  into  the  Transtiberim, 
by  the  modem  Italians  named  //  Trastevere.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Rome.  It  is  the  plain  that  lies  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Janiculum  hill. 

Livy*  tells  us,  that  it  was  added  to  the  city  by  Ancus 
Martius. — "  Janiculum  quoque  adjectum ;  non  inopia  loci,  sed 
rie  quando  ea  arx  hostiiim  esset/' — But,  as  the  Tiber  was  the 
boundary  between  Hetruria  and  Latium,-f  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Romans  ventured  to  build  much  in  the  Transtiberim, 
before  they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Hetruria. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  were  low  people  brought 
from  different  parts  of  Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  city.  Here  the  meanest  trades 
and  manufactories  were  carried  on.  Thus  Martial,J  satiriz- 
ing a  prostitute  who  had  an  offensive  breathy  compares  her  to 
several  nasty  objects^  and  among  others  to  a  dog«skinner  in  the 
Transtiberim : 

<*  Non  detracta  cani  Transtiberina  cutis." 

•  Liv.  1. 1.  c.  dd.-->Vide  Dion.  Hal.  I.  3.  c.  14.  §3.  t  See  page  315. 

X  Lib.  6*  ep«  93. 
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Though  there  are  now  several  fine  churches,  hospitals,  and 
great  palaces  in  the  Trastevere,  yet  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
low  people,  who  consider  themselves  as  a  dififerent  race  from 
the  other  Romans :  they  seem  to  retain  a  certain  rusticity ;  and 
when  any  tumults  happen  at  Rome,  they  are  always  observed 
to  figure  in  them. 

Publius  Victor  and  the  antiquaries  give  lists  of  baths,  nau- 
machias,  and  other  monuments,  that  formerly  ornamented  the 
Trastevere ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  their  situations, 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  mere  conjecture. 


St.  Cecilia. 
No.  52. 


An  object,  however,  that  deserves  our  attention,  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  amiable  patroness  of  mu- 
<fiic^  that  divine  art,  by  which,  according  to  the  poet,*  *'  she 
drew  an  angel  down."  This  elegant  church  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  saint's  house ;  and  her  bath,  in  which  she 
was  martyred,  about  the  year  S52,  is  converted  into  a  chapel. 
In  this  chapel  I  observed,  in  the  walls,  earthen  pipes  or  flues, 
by  which  hot  air  had  been  conveyed  into  the  bath*  They  are 
the  only  fl.ues  of  this  kind  hitherto  discovered  among  the  ancient 
baths  of  Rome. 


Porta  Scpti- 
niaiuu 


Near  to  the  little  but  elegant  Famese  palace,  I  observed  a 
ruin,  commonly  called  Porta  Septimidna.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
gate,  and  the  andent  walls  went  in  that  direction,  before  Au» 
relian  extended  the  dty  on  this  side  the  Tiber. 


*  See  Drydeo's  Ode,  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia'i'daj. 
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The  ^eat  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trasteverey  is  built  on  the  Taberna 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  noI'w! 
have  been  the  Taberna  Meritoria^  probably  a  mHitaoy  hospital. 
Eusebius*  tells  us  that,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  fountain 
of  oil  rose  up  here,  so  copious  that  it  ran  into  the  Tiber :  from 
thts  circumstance  the  church  has  been  sometimes  named — 
S.  Maria  adjontem  olei. — Be  this  as  it  may,  to  preserve  the  tra- 
dition, an  inscription  is  placed  near  the  great  altar— fons  olbi. 
—This  church  is  chiefly  constructed  with  materiab  that  ht^ 
longed  to  former  buildings.  Here  I  observed  some  noble  lonip 
columns,  on  the  centre  of  whose  volutes  is  cut,  in  basso-relievo, 
the  bust  of  Harpocrate,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  the  symbol 
of  silence. 


I  have  already  mentioned  *f  that  the  Mens  Vaticanus,  and  MonaVatt- 

its  circumjacent  plain,  was  added  to  the  qity  by  the  Pope&  ^^^' 
But  it  m^y  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  >the  Tiastevere. 

That  'Nero's  Circus  ran  along  the  side  of  the  sacristy  of  the  Nero's  cir- 

chur6h  of  St.  Peter,  appears  from  the  noble  obeliikj;  .that  no.  54. 


cus. 

I 

I 


*  Hist.  Eccles.  1. 1.  t  See  page  24. 

%  This  obelisk,  of  one  piece  of  granite,  but  without  hieroglyphics,  had,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  K  36.  c  11.  been  cnt  out  of  the  quarries  of  Syene,  and  erected  at 
Heliopoh's  by  Nuncoreus  son  of  Sesostris  king  of  £gypt.  It  was  from. thence 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  wfao  dedicated  it  io  Aognst^s  and  to  Tiberiua. 
Nero  afterwards,  placed  it  in  his  circus,  where  it  remained,  till  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
had  it  erected  at  a  great  expence,  before  the  facade  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  cele« 
brated  architect  Dominico  Fontana.  The  shaft  of  this  obelisk  is  ]13|  palms; 
and  the  height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross^  is  ISO 
palffls^ — See  Descrizione  del'  Vattcaoo  ^  Chattard,  Tom.  1.  p.  5. 
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ornamented  its  spina^  and  which  remained  standing  there,  till 
it  was  removed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  who  had  it  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  colonnade  of  this  wonderful  temple. 

The  circus  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  its  mate- 
rials,  with  which  the  original  church  of  St.  Peter  had  been 
built.  But  though  there  are  no  remains  of  it,  still  it  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  unobserved.  It  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  church  of  S.  Martha  to  the  first  step  of  the 
portico  of  S.  Peter. 

Seneca  and  Burrhus  seem  to  have  wished  to  prevent  Nero 
from  appearing  as  a  charioteer  and  a  comedian.  But  when 
their  advice  was  rejected,  they  caused  this  circus  which  had 
been  begun  by  Caligula,  to  be  finished  for  him ;  where  he  might 
conduct  a  chariot,  unseen  by  the  people.  At  last  his  vanity 
invited  the  people  to  see  him,  whose  applauses  encouraged  his 
passion  for  these  diversions.  It  was  to  diminish  his  own  in- 
famy that,  by  largesses,  he  engaged  many  persons  of  noble  fa« 
milies  to  imitate  his  example.— «-<^  Nam  et  ejus  flagitium  est, 
qui  pecuniam  ob  delicta  potius  dedit,  quam  ne  delinquerent.'** 
— Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  people  regretted  the  death  of  Nero. 
The  sagacious  historian  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  those  times.  The  Romans,  enslaved,  as- 
pired no  higher  than  to  have  food  and  amusements ; — partem  et 
circenses. — They  did  not  see  that  Nero  was  a  tyrant,  a  matri- 
cide^ a  monster:  they  only  considered  him  as  a  prince  who 

*  Tacitus,  ann.  1. 14*  c.  M, 
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multiplied  their  diversions,  particularly  those  of  the  circus,  in 
which  he  himself  was  a  principal  actor. 

The  rotonda,  which  long  served  for  the  only  sacristy  of  St.   Temple  of 
Peter,  is  reckoned  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  it  stood      ^no?*55. 
at  the  side  of  Nero's  circus.     Perhaps  it  was  built  on  the  spot, 
where  tradition  made  an  oracle  give  responses ;  and  from  Va- 
ticinium^  this  hill  might  have  been  called  Vaticanus.     Other 
etymologies,  howfever,  have  been  given  for  this  name.* 

The  many  aqueducts,  by  which  rivers,  if  I  may  be  allowed  Aqucducu. 
the  expression,  of  excellent  water  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  have 
been  justly  considered  among  the  most  magnificent,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  works  of  the  Romans.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected  that  I  should  have  traced  particularly  these  aqueducts. 
I  have  mentioned  such  of  them  as  occurred  in  my  survey ; 
but  to  have  traced  them  minutely,  from  their  various  and  dis- 
tant sources,  to  the  final  distribution  of  their  water  in  Rome, 
is  a  subject  so  extensive  and  intricate,  that  it  would  require  a 
work  apart.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  undertake  it,  as 
it  has  been  done  by  FrontinuSj-f  by  Fabrettus, J  and  by  Alberto 
Cassio,§  to  whose  learned  works  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  cu- 
rious reader. 

*  A.  Gellius,  1.  16.  c.  17«  t  De  AqasdactibusUrbis  RomsB.  Studio 

Joannis  Poleni.  Patavii,  1722>  4to.  %  ^^  Aquis  ei  Aquaeduclibus 

VeteriB  RomsB.  ^  Corso  dell*  Aque  Aniicbe  e  Moderne  di  Roma. 
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sion. 


The  conciu-       Thu$,  ^cdording  to  my  plan,  have  I  completed  the  remarks 

I  purposed  to  make  on  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  and  in  its  environs.  They  are  the  result  of  considerable 
reading,  and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  monuments  them- 
selves on  the  spot«  during  a  number  of  years,  that  I  resided  in 
that  city ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  exact  an  account 
As  their  present  shattered  state  would  permit. 

This  inquiry,  full  of  variety  and  andent  anecdote, .  has 
afforded  much  pleasure  to  my  own  mind ;  and  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  I  stilU  in  imagination,  frequently  tread  over  this 
classical  ground,  and  never  without  the  recollected  satisfaction 
I  enjoyed  in  the  agreeable  pursuit. 


THE 
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THE  NASONIAN  SEPULCHRE. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ROME; 
SIR, 

As  exercise  is  extremely  necessary  here  to  preserve  healthy  I 

frequently  make  little  excursions  round  the  city.  A  few  days 
ago  I  strolled  as  far  as  the  Nasonian  sepulchre,  commonly 
called  Ovid's  tomb.  This  monument,  cut  out  of  the  rock  that 
overtops  the  via  Flaminia,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
beyond  the  bridge  named  Ponte  MoU^,  formerly  Pons  >f  ilvius. 
It  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1674,  by  the  workpien  repair- 
ing that  road 


To  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  been  the  religious 
care  of  all  nations*  Dreadful  was  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of 
sepulchral  rites.  Till  these  w?re  performed  properly,  at  least 
the  body  covered  with  earth,  the  credulous  Jloman  believed 
that  Charon  would,  npt  receive  the  soul  into  his  boat,  and  con- 
duct  it  to  the   delightful  Elysium;  but  that  it  wandered  an 

^  See  page  S9« 
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hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  dismal  Styx.    Hence  Virgil 
makes  the  Sibyl  inform  i^neas : 

"  Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  hsec  litora  circum  : 
Tum  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt/'* 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead.  Bui  inhumation  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  universal  practice  :  dust  to  dust.  Burning  too  had 
been  early  received  at  Rome.  •  It  was  introduced,  perhaps, 
to  facilitate  the  means  of  bringing  home,  and  preserving,  the 
ashes  of  the  brave  citizens  who  had  lost  their  lives  abroad  in 
defence  of  their  country  ;  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  remains  of 
the  dead  from  being  dug  up  and  insulted  by  their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  great  families  of  Rome,  however,  continued  long 
the  custom  of  inhumation.  Sylla,  the  dictator,  was  the  first 
of  the  Cornelian  family  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt ; 
afraid,  probably,  lest  the  Marian  faction  might  do  to  his  body 
what  he  had  barbarously  done  to  that  of  Marius,  viz.  to  tear  it 
from  the  grave,  and  throw  it  into  the  river .-f 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  did  not  bum  the  bodies 
of  children  before  they  got  their  teeth,—-"  Hominem  prius- 
quam  gen  i to  dente  cremari,  mos  gentium  non  est/'J — ^This 
custom  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Juvenal. §•— 

♦  JEn.  1. 6.  V.  3«7.        t  Cic.de  Legibus,  1.  2.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  7.  c  54. 
X  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  16.  §  Sat.  15.  v.  138. 
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**  Naturas  imperio  gemimus^  cum  funus  adultas 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans, 
Et  minor  igne  rogi/' 

Sensible  how  much  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  must 
corrupt  the  purity  of  the  air  of  populous  cities,  the  Romans, 
by  a  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  made  it  unlawful  to  bury  or  burn 
the  dead  within  the  city. — "  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito,  nevp  urito."* — ^The  senate  and  people,  however, 
sometimes  dispensed  with  this  law ;  particularly  in  favour  of 
the  emperors,  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  of  personages  who 
had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  state. 

The  Romans  therefore  commonly  placed  their  sepulchres 
near  the  highways.  They  had  several  reasons  for  this  custom. 
It  admonished  travellers  to  wish  rest  to  the  souls  of  the  dead ; 
it  awakened  in  their  minds  many  moral  reflections ;  and  made 
them  ambitious  to  imitate  the  virtues  and  to  detest  the  vices 
of  the  persons  to  whose  memories  these  tombs  were  erected. 

It  was  natural  for  those  whose  characters  were  stained  with 
vices  or  follies,  or  whose  lives  had  passed  in  obscurity,  to  wish 
to  be  buried  in  some  remote  corner,  that  they  might  thereby 
escape  the  censure  of  passengers.  It  was  this^  perhaps,  made 
Propertius  say — 

<<  Di  faciant,  mea  ne  terrd  locet  ossa  frequenti 
Qu^  facit  assiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter/ii*f 

*  Tab.  X.  dc  jure  lacro.  t  Lib.  3.  deg.  16. 
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The  via  Ftaminia  and  viif  Latina  were  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  sepulchral  monuments  that  ornamented  them.  Ju- 
venal, to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
vices  he  satirised,  pretends  that  he  attacks  the  dead  buried 
on  those  roads : — 


>^  Experiar,  quid  concedatur  in  illos 


Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latina.'** 

It  was  usual  to  build  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
although  they  were  not  buried  in  them.  Such  a  tomb  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  %tvora(^iov^  and  by  the  Romans  bonorarius. 
The  ancients  .used  certain  religious  ceremonies,  to  invite  the 
SQul  of  the  dead  to  take  possession  of  such  a  monument.  Thus 
Virgil  makes  yEneas  call  thrice  on  the  soul  of  Deiphobus,  when 
he  erected  a  mtfOTcKprn  to  him,  at  Rhoeteum,  a  promontory  on 
the  Trojan  cpast :— - 

"  Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem 
Ck)nstitui,  et  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi/'-f 

Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  Whether  it  was  because 
the  amorous  poet  had  made  love  to  .  Livia  his  wife,  or  to  Julia 
his  daughter,  or  because  he  had  surprised  the  father  holding 
criminal  conversation  with  the  daughter,  or  for  what  other 
reason,  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
was  so  enraged  at  him,  that  he  never  would  permit  his  return 

•Sat.  l.T.  170,  t -Sn.  !•  6.  V.  505: 
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home  :  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Tomus*  in  Pontus, 
to  which  he  Wjas  exiled.-f 

When  the  Polish  army,  in  the  year  1581,  was  at  Pont- 
Euxine,  they  found,  it  is  said, J  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Tomus,  a  large  stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which 
seems  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph — 

**  Hie  situs  est  vates,  quera  Divi  Caesaris  ira 
Augusti,  patria  cedere  jussit  hump. 
Saepe  miser  voluit  patriis  occumbere  terris, 
Sed  frustra :  hunc  illi  fata  dedere  locum/' 

But  whether  or  not  this  inscription  is  genuine,  I  shall  not  here 
inquire.  It  is,  however,  very  applicable  to  the  unfortunate 
but  delightful  poet.§ 

•  Now  called  Kiovia.  f  See  Ovid.  Trfet.  1.  1.  eleg.  fi«  v.  85. 

:(  H  ist*  delta  Famiglia  Gonzaga,  da  Passevino. 

^  Although  it  13  geDerally  believ^  that  Ovid  was  exiled  to  Tomus,  yetthere^ 
19  a  tradition  that  it  was  to  Julia  Alba,  now  called  Czetate  Alba,  in  lower  Mol- 
davia, formerly  the  country  of  the  Getes.  From  M.  Carra,  who  resided  some 
time  there,  we  have  this  anecdote : — Near  to  Julia  Alba,  says-b6y4here  rs  a  lake> 
still  called  Lacul-Ovidului,  or  Ovid^t-lake.  -  An4  about  three,  leaguies  from  the 
city  there  is  a  romantic  situation,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  retreat  o^ 
the  poet.  Here  the  ruins'  of  a  village  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  fountain  which,  as 
well  as  the  lake,  is  named  from  him.  His  name  is  still  preserved  and  venerated 
by  the  people  of  that  country.  They  say—''  that  there  came,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  an  extraordinary  man,  who  had  the  gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the 
goodness  of  a  parent ;  that  be  sighed  incessantly,  and  sometimes  talked  to  him- 
self ;  but  when  he  spoke  to  any  pne,  hon^y  seemed  to  flow  from  his  mouth/' — 
See  Histoire  de  la  Moldavie  et  dela  Valachie,  avec  une  dissertation  sur  T^tat 
actuel  de  ces  deux  provinicea^  .par  M,  Carra;  k  Paris,  chez  Laugraio,  1778. 
12mo«  p«  7* 
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How  feelingly  does  Ovid  regret  that,  dying  in  exile,  he 
would  have  no  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  or  tongue  to 
proclaim  his  death ! 

— — — "  Nee  cum  clamore  supremo 
Languentes  oculos  claudat  amica  man  us/'* 

At  Rome,  as  soon  as  a  person  died,  the  friends  caused  the 
doors  of  the  house  to  be  thrown  open,  and  whoever  entered 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  going  out  to  the  street  proclaimed 
him  dead  by  saying — ^'^  conclamatum  est." — This  ceremony 
was  repeated  seven  days.  It  was  only  on  the  eighth  day  that 
the  body  was  carried  out :  so  cautious  were  they  lest  it  should 
be  buried  or  burnt  alive  I  because  till  putrefaction  begins, 
there  is  no  certain  sign  of  death.  The  modern  European  na- 
tions generally  bury  the  dead  too  soon;  but  eight  days,  in 
such  a  climate  as  Rome,  seems  more  than  sufficient. 

We  learn  from  Ovid,^  that  he  had  a  villa  between  the 
Claudian  and  Flaminian  ways.  It  is  near  to  this  where  Q. 
Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the  Ovidian  family,  built  this  sepul- 
chre for  himself  and  posterity ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poet, 

D.  M. 

Q.    NASONIVS   •   AMBROSIVS 
SIBI    •   £T   •  SVIS   .   FECIT   .   LI 
BERTIS  •  LIBERTABVSQVE 

*  Ovid.  Trist.  L  3.  eleg.  3.  t.  43.  t  I^b.  1.  de  Ponto,  ep.  8.  v.  44. 
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NASONIAE  .  VRBICAE 

CONIVGI  •  SVAE  .  ET  .  COL 

LIBERIS  •  SVIS  :  ET 

POSTERISQVE  .  EOR. 

But  from  difierent  inscriptions  found  here,  it  appears  that 
others,  besides  the  family  of  Naso,  were,  in  after  ages,  buried 
also  in  this  sepulchre. 

The  front  was  almost  square,  ornamented  with  four  Co- 
rinthian  pilasters,  and  terminated  with  a  pediment.  The 
sepulchral  chamber  is  forty  Roman  palms  long,  and  twenty 
broad.  There  are  seven  niches  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  viz. 
three  on  each  side,  and  one  opposite  to  the  door.  In  each 
niche  stood  a  sarcophagus.  Above  the  niches  there  is  a  cor- 
nice. The  roof  is  arched.  The  floor,  which  was  paved  with 
mosaic,  is  now  much  raised  by  earth  and  dung,  as  the  herds- 
men lodge  their  sheep  in  it.  Strange,  that  the  government 
here,  and  in  ^;^  hich  there  are  men  of  taste  and  learning,  should 
not  have  prevented  so  noble  a  piece  of  antiquity  from  being 
thus  degraded  I 

Every  part  of  this  monument  was  elegantly  painted.  It  was 
divided  into  different  compartments ;  in  which  were  represented 
the  ancient  stories  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Elysian  fieid;s. 

These  paintings  are  now  defaced;  a  few  single  figures  on 
the  roof  only  being  visible.     Don  Caspar  Altieri  had  three 
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pieces  cut  off  the  walls,  viz.  the  fable  of  CEdipus  and  the 
sphinx,  a  hunting  of  the  tiger,  and  a  horse,  which  are  pre- 
served at  his  villa,  near  the  church  called  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme. 

Soon  after  the  .discovery  of  this  sepulchre,  Cardinal  Massinii 
had  exact  designs  of  aU  the  paintings  made. by  Pietro  Sancti 
Bartoli,  and  which  that  ingenious  artist  after\yards  (1680), 
engraved.  The  orginal  drawings,  I  am  informed,  are  in 
th6  coHecticn  of  the.  hrtB  Dr j  Mead.  The  prints  are  learn- 
edly  explained,  by  BelloTF.*    .From*,  the .  goodness  of  the  paint- 

■ 

ings,  and  the  charactdrsr  of  the  Sepulchral' inscription,  Bellori 
is  of  D{Hnic«,  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

•   »  .      .       .     • 

.  By  Bartoli's  prints  we  fihd,*f  that  in  the  niche  opposite  to 
the  door,  which  was  the  principle  one,  stood  Ovid,  crowned 
with  laurel,  addressing  him^dlf  to  the  infernal  Mercury.  At 
hisL  side  sits  a  muse,  or  perhaps  his  wife  .PeHlla,  whom  he 
taught  poetry,  that  she  might  be  a  more  agreeable  compariicm 
to  him :  her  right  hand  rests  on  a  harp,  or  citbhiral  and  in  her 
left  she  holds  a  sort  of  long  flute  with  three  stops,  or  rather  a 
plectrum.  Behind  Mercury  stands  a  woman  dressed  like  a 
Roman  matron. 

» 

m  •      * 

In  another  niche,J  Pluto  and  Proserpine  sat  on  a  throne, 
judging  the  souls  of  the  dead  presented  to  them  by  Mercury. 

*  1^  pitture  antiche  del  sepolchro  de'  NasoDii,  nella  via  FlamiDia. 
tTab.y.  t  Tab.  VIII, 
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Claudian  makes  Pluto  confer  this  right  on  Proserpine,  after  he 
stole  her  away : 

"  Sub  tua  purpurei  venient  ypstigia  reges, 
Deposito  luxu,  turba  cum    aupere  mixti. 
Omnia  mors  sequat.    Tu  damnatura  nocentes : 
Tu  requiem  latura  piis/'* 

For  a  description  of  the  other  paintings,  I  refer  to  Bellori. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Lib.  S.  de  rapt.  Proserp. 
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TIVOLI. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOHN   MACGOUAN,  ESQ. 

Rome,  Dec.  1, 1765. 

1  HE  favourable  reception,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  pleased  to 
give  the  accounts  I  send  you,  of  some  of  the  antiquities  here, 
encourages  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  journal  of  a 
jaunt  to  Tivoli,  the  Tibur  of  the  ancients : 

"  Itur  ad  Herculei  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces, 
Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis/^'f 

As  this  is  properly  a  classical  excursion,  I  shall  find  myself 
sometimes  obliged  to  transcribe  a  Latin  sentence:  but  need 
I  apologize  for  it,  when  I  write  to  one  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands, and  justly  admires  the  beauties  of  those  elegant 
originals  ? 

*  This  letter,  and  the  Appendix  No.  III.  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  July  18,  1791  ;  but,  making  part  of  this  work,  the  au- 
thor declined  to  leave  them  for  publication,  otherwise  that  learned  Society  would 
have  honoured  them  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions. — See  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  3*  History  of  the  Society,  p.  ig, 

t  Martial,  !•  1.  ep.  IS* 
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Before  Aurelian  enlarged  the  precincts  of  Rome^  the  road  Road  to  n^ 
to  Tivolhwas  by  the  Viminal  gate,  which  opened  in  the  mid-  ^^** 
die  of  the  agger  of  Tarquinius ;  and  was  from  thence  some* 
times  called  Porta  inter  aggeres.    After  the  walls  were  ex- 
tended, the  road  was  by  the  Tiburtine  gate,  which  joined  to 
the  castrum  pratorianorum.     But  this  gate  having  been  built 
up,  probably  when  the  barbarous  nations  invaded  Italy,  people 
went  to  Tivoli  by  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence,  which  still  conti-     - 
flues  to  be  the  road.    This  gate  of  St.  Laurence  is  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct;  and 
was  made  a  gate  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  who  called  it  Porta 
Collatina.    But  when  Collatia^  was  either  destroyed,  or  re- 
duced to  a  small  village,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Laurence. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  is  the  church  of  St.  Lau-  cburch  of 
reiice.     It  is  one  of  those  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Con-  ^^•^"f^'^ce. 
stantine,  and  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Neptune. 
In  its  nave  there  are  twenty-two  ancient  columns  of  Oriental 
granite.     Round  the  choir  there  are  ten  fluted  columns  of 
pavonazzo.    The  two  first  of  these  are  composite;  but  their 
capitals  are  oirnamented  with  trophies  of  arms  in  alto-relievo : 
they  may  be  called  military  capitals.    The  other  eight  columns 
are  Corinthian,  and  their  capitals  are  finely  executed.    These 
columns  are  half  buried,  the  choir  being  now  raised  much 
higher  than  it  had  originally  been.    To  show,  however,  the 
d^ance  of  the  columns,  one  of  them  has  been  since  dug 

*  See  page  55. 
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rounds  whereby  we  can  trace  its  whole  height.  In  this  church 
there  \%  a  remarkable  sarcophagus^  on  which  is  a  basso*relievo, 
representing  an  ancient  marriagei  with  all  its  caiemonies^  and 
of  which  I  shall  afterwards  give  you  a  particular  account.* 
The  body  of  Cardinal  William,  nephew  of  Ipnocent  IV.  is 
buried  in  it« 


Sepulchre  of 
Pallaos. 


Many  vestiges  of  sepulchres  are  to  be  seen  on  this  road. 
About  a  mile  from  where  the  Viminal  gate  probably  stood,  I 
searched  in  vain  to  discover  the  remains  of  that  of  Pallans,^ 
the  freedman  of  Claudius*  Pliny  the  younger,^  wlu)  mentions 
it  with  so  much  indignation,  has  preserved  to  us  the  inscrip^* 
tion: — ^^  Huic  senatus  ob  fidem,  pietatemque  erga  patronos 
omamenta  praetoria  decrevit,  et  sestertium  centies  quinqua* 
gies,§  cujus  honores  contentus  fuit.''— What  a  picture  is  ^ttus 
of  the  depravity  of  the  senate,  of  the  wickedness  of  the  emperor, 
and  of  the  insolence  and  vanity,  under  the  mask  of  modes^,  of 
the  catamite  I 


Pons  Mam« 
mens* 


I  crossed  the  Teverone,  four  miles  from  the  gate,  at  the 
bridge  called  Mammeus^  from  Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alex« 
ander  Severus,  by  whom  it  was  repaired ;  but,  by  corruplion, 
it  is  now  called  Mammolo*    I  do  not  find  how  this  river  got 

*  Appendix,  No.  III.  i  He  lived  to  the  9th  of  Nero. 

t|;  Lib.  7.  ep.  29^^— See  likewise  Tacitas  Add.  1. 12.  c.  53. 

§  Which,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  jC121>093*  1Ss»  sterling. 
Thifl  wnm,  as  the  Doctor  obserreff,  was  aflerwavds  erased  out  of  the  leoords  hf 
Ja8tinian>-^''  sob.  tit.  de  senatus  consnlto  Claudiano."— See  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  page  11 8. 
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the  name  of  Terercme.   Plutarch^  informt  us,  that  it  was  first  The  Ani«. 
called  Parheusium,  and  then  Anio,  from  King  Anius^  Who 
precipitated  himself  into  it  :-^ 

"  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominura,  Phoebique  sacerdos/'  f 

This  river  comes  from  the  Apennines,  between  Felettino  and 
Trevi,  and  after  a  course  of  about  mxty  miles,  loses  itsctf  in  th« 
Tiber  near  Rome. 

At  the  eighth  mile  the  road  divides.    The  right  hand  leads 

to  Tivoli,  and  the  left  to  Monticelli. 

» 

About  the  thirteenth  nrile,  to  the  left  of  the  roid,  I  saw  a  Lago  di  Tar- 
ruin  called  Castett  Arcioni,  and  near  to  it  the  small  pudd>Id 
named  Lago  di  Tartari.  It  smells  strong  of  sulphur.  From 
hence  to  Tivoli,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountaki,  part  of 
the  Apennines,  on  which  Tivoli  is  built,  are  the  quarries  of 
that  hard  porous  freestone,  known  by  the  name  of  lapis  Ti^ 
hurtinus  or  Travertine,  employed  in  the  great  buildings  at 
Rome.  This  stone  may  be  calcined  into  lime:  it  is  done  in 
the  open  air,  and  not  in  kilns.  It  seems  to  be  produced  from 
the  sediment  of  the  waters  that  come  from  the  x\peitnines,  and . 
which  by  length  of  time  have  formed  ccmsicterable  bedd  df 
it.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many  osieoik>lia,  as  the  nata-» 
ralists  name  them;  that  is,  roots,  branches,  and  trunks  of 
trees  incrusted,  or  petrified  by  the  same  calcareous  lapidific 
juice. 


*  In  Opasc.  Paral.  77* 
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Aqm  Aibtt-       The  fourteenth  mile  brought  me  to  the  bridge  upon  the 

canal  of  the  Solfatara.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  sulphureous 
lake,  anciently  Aquce  Albula;  which,  according  to  Strabo,* 
were  several  springs  collected  together.  The  lake  itself  is 
about  a  mile  north  of  tlie  bridge.  There  are  many  such  lakes 
in  Italy.  Pliny  the  younger's  description  of  that  of  Vadimon-f 
is  an  exact  account  of  the  Solfatara :  the  whitish-blue  colour  of 
the  water,  the  sulphureous  smell,  the  mineral  taste,  and  the 
floating  islands  being  precisely  the  same. 

Before  I  arrived  at  the  lake,  I  perceived  at  a  considerable 
distance,  its  disagreeable  smell.  The  water  resembles  that 
produced  by  flour  of  brimstone  boiled  with  lime.  Although 
Pliny  the  elder  J  calls  this  water  cold,  it  is  hotter  thati  the 
external  air :  for  Abb^  NoUet  §  having  plunged  a  thermo- 
meter, graduated  according  to  Reaumur,  into  this  lake,  it  rose 
to  twenty  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  while  the  external 
air  was  at  sixteen  degrees  only. 

The  ground  round  the  lake  sounds  hollow.  It  is  probably 
undermined  by  the  water.  It  is  no  doubt  the  crust,  detached 
from  the  sides  and  falling  into  the  lake,  that  has  formed  the 
floating  islands.  They  are  composed  of  roots  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  reeds  wove  together,  and  covered  with  a  little  earth ;  so 

*  **  Planitiem  illam  per  quam  delabitar  Anio,  Jlbula  etiam  perfiuuni  aquas 
frigid®  muhis  foniibus  exorientes,  ad  varios  morbos  potse,  aot  pro  balneis 
uaurpatae  remedium  adferentes.*'—- Strabo,  Origin.  1.  IS.  c.  IS. 

t  Now  lago  di  Bttsseneilo,  1.  8.  ep.  20.  %  Hiat*  Nat.  1.  Sl«  c.  3. 

§  Meoi«  de  TAcad.  des  Sdences,  ann,  1750. 
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that  they  may  easlily  float,  and  be  carriei  by  the  wind  from 
side  to  side  of  the  lake. 

The  incrusting,  or  tartarizing  quality  of  this  water  is  very 
strong ;  for  whatever  it  touches^  except  the  earth,  is  in  a  short 
time  covered  with  a  hard  stony  matter.  This  appears  from 
the  experiment  of  throwing  a  bundle  of  small  sticks,  shrubs, 
or  such  materials  into  it,  and  in  a  few  days  you  may  observe 
the  incrustation.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tartarizing  quality 
is  not  so  strong  in  the  lake,  as  it  is  in  the  canal  that  flows  from 
thence.  And  the  further  the  water  has  run  from  the  fountain 
head,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Anio,  the  stronger  this  quality 
is  observed  to  be.  Hence  these  small  white  incrustations  found 
in  the  canal,  like  sugar-plums,  called  confetti  di  Tivoli. 

Although  there  are  fish  in  the  Anio^  particularly  trouts, 
both  above  and  below  Tivoli,  yet  after  it  receives  the  Albula 
there  are  none  to  be  found  in  it.-~Andreas  Baccius,  in  his 
book  de  TbermiSy  gives  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
these  waters,  which  are  quite  abandoned  by  the  modern 
Romans.  According  to  the  great  naturalist,*  they  were  parti- 
cularly employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds. — «  Juxti  Romam 
Albulas  aquse  vulneribus  medentur.'^ 

As  the  Solfatara  was  much  frequented  by  the  ancients  in  the 
bathing  season,  besides  private  houses  and  public  baths,  there 
were  here  temples  erected  to  different  deities,  as  is  evident 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  S 1.  c.  £• 
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from  inscriptions.    But  all  these  are  now  destroyed,  the  fields 
about  the  lake  being  covered  with  reeds  and  briars. 

The  only  remains  of  biuldinga  I  observed  were  on  die  north 
side  of  the  lake.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  a  part  of  Augustus's 
baths.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  Antonius  Musa  recovered 
the  emperor  from  a  dangerous  indisposition  by  bathing,  and 
killed  Marcellus  by  the  same  prescription  •  These  baths  were' 
afterwards  repaired  by  Zenobia,  the  renowned  queen  of  Pal* 
myra,  and^  from  her,  their  ruins  are  now  named  Bagm  ddia 
Regina. 

In  the  year  X79$>.the  comaiumty  of  Tivotin  digging  Rear 
the  Solfatara,  found  sevecai  mftrble  columnsi  statuest^and  frag« 
ments  of  antiquity,  among  which  there  was  an  altar  with  this 
inscription^-*^ 

AgVIS   .  ALHVLIS   .  SAN   • 
C.  VMBREIVa 
LAVICANVS   .   PRa 
SAL    .   V.  S.   !•   U. 

In  FabrettUs*  coUection  of  tnscr^ons,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing— 

AQVIS   .   ALBVLIS 

SANTISSIMBS 

VLPIA   .  ATHENAIS^ 

U.  VLPII   .  AV^ 
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LIB   •  AB   .   EPISTV 
LIS   .   VXOR 
L2BBNS 
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From  these  inscriptions  we  find  that  Albulte  had  temples 
and  altars  as  a  deity.  Seneca  remarks  that  the  ancients  paid 
divine  honours  to  deep  lakes,  hot  springs,  and  copious  fou  n- 
tains  gushing  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. — <<  Subita  ex 
abdito  vasti  amnis  eruptio  aras  habet :  coluntur  aquaru  m  calen- 
tium  fontes ;  et  stagna  quaedam,  vel  opacitas  vel  immensa  alti- 
tude sacravit/'* 


About  the  sulphur  lake,  and  towards  Tivoli,  was  perhaps  Forest  of 
the  forest  of  Albunea,  in  which  was  a  sacred  grove  dedicated       ^"^^* 
to  Faunus.    For  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  lead  king  Latinus, 
to  consult  hia  father  Faunus,  as  an  oracle  :— 

<*  At  T&x  soHdttts  monstris,  oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit ;  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consulit  Albnnea :  nemorum  quae  maxima  sa6rO 
Fonte  sMiat,  sasvatnqae  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim/'-f' 

Zenobia  having  graced  the  splendid  triumph  of  her  con-  vnia  of  Ze« 
queror  Aurelian,J  he  gave  her  a  villa,  not  far  from  that  of 

•^Settv^p.  4K  t  -En*  1.  ?•  V.  81. ' 

X  GreM  latefiiv,  and-  striet  military  difoipIiM,  advanced  Aar^tMMi  firoin>  a 

Pannonian  peasEDt  to  the  imperial  dignity.    Hiscriielty^howtefer^MOording 

to  his  historian  Vopiscas^  induces  me  to  class  him  among  the  bad  emperors. — 

'^Aarelianns,  quod  negari  non  potest^  severus,  traculentus^  sanguinariutf  fuit 
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Hadrian.  Trebellius  Pollio  calls  the  place  Cmcbi.^  Where 
this  villa  precisely  stood  is  uncertain*  I  find,  indeed,  that 
Ravillias,  in  his  map  of  the  diocese  of  Tivoli,  calls  the  plain 
that  extends  from  Monticelli  towards  the  sulphur  lake.  Plant 
di  Concbe.  At  Vitriano,  which  joins  to  the  plain,  many  re- 
mains  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  dug  up.  In  the  year 
1755  was  found  a  piece  of  a  cornice  of  plaster,  on  which  were 
painted  some  characters,  which  have  been  judged  Palmyrian. 

« 

This  perhaps  had  been  part  of  the  queen's  villa,  where  she 
spun  out  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Scholar  of  Longinus, 
and  celebrated  for  courage,  for  learning,  and  for  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  we  may  suppose  that  she  rendered  this  villa,  if  not 
elegant,  at  least  commodious  and  agreeable.  She  was  buried, 
it  is  supposed,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  lake,  at  a  place 
now  called  ColU  di  Ferro. 


cano. 


^f^^«^"*  The  sixteenth    milestone    brought  me  to  Ponte  Lucano. 

Some  authors  say  that  this  bridge  was  so  named  either  from 
lucus^  a  sacred  grove  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  from  a  victory 
obtained  here  by  the  Romans  over  the  Lucani,  or  from  a  vil- 
lage that  stood  near  it,  of  which  there  are  still  some  ruins 
called  ad  volcanum ;  and  from  hence  the  bridge  was  sometimes 
called  Pons  ad  volcanum.    But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 

princeps/'f— So  few  indeed  were  the  truly  good  Roman  Emperors,  that  their 
names,  to  Dse  the  expression  of  the  same  author,  might  have  been  inscribed  on 
a  ring.-— '^  In  nnn  anulo  bonos  principes  posse  perscribi  atqoe  depingi/"!]: 
*Triginta  tyranni,  c*  ^« 

t  Vopiscus  in  Vita  AareK  c,  S6«  %  lb.  c.  42. 
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thus  named  fr&m   M.  Plautius  Lucanus,*  by  whom  it  was 

perhaps  built.    The  Plautii  were   a  great  family  of  Tivoli, 

who  figured  in   the  state,  and  had  considerable  possessions 

there. 

'* 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  Plautian  sepulchre.*f    It  is  a  piautian  se- 

roiind  tower,  raised  on  a  square  base,  not  unlike  that  of  Caecilia  P^^^^^®* 

Metella,  on  the  via  Appia ;  and,  like  that  too,  had  been  used 

during  the  civil  wars  as  a  fort  ^o  guard  the  bridge.     The  front 

of  this  monument  had  heeti  aft^wards  added,  in  order  to  gain 

space,  to  put  up  inscriptions  to  record  the  honours  of  this  dts« 

tinguished  family.     There  seems  to  have  been  five  inscriptions 

here,  two  of  which  only  remain.     They  have  been  published 

by  several  authors^  particularly  by  Gruter,  and  by  Domenico 

de  Sanctis.^ — One  of  these  inscriptions  is  to  Marcus  Plautius 

Silvanus,  and  to    his  wife  Lartia.     The  tower  had  probably 

been  built  by  them,  for  this  was  the  original  inscrqition  placed 

on  it,  a  fragment  of  which  still  remains ;  but,  when  the  front 

was  added,  the  family  had  thought  prc^r  to  cause  it  to  be 

repeated  on   its  centre*    And  adjoiniiig .  to  this  inscription  ih 

one  to  A.  Plautius  Vii^lanius,  son  of  Marcus,  who  died  at 

the  age  of  nine  years.    The  other  in8criptk)n,  and  which  is 

indeed  a  curious  record,  is  to  Tiberius  Plautius  Silvanus  i^lia* 

nus,  son  of  Marcus,§  Among  his  many  titles  he  is  designed — 

*  We  find  Uiis  Plaatiiw  LooatHJS  mentioned  tn  an  kaaeitptioD,  publiabed  by 
Gniler.    Page  \Q5.  n.  £• 
t  See  PiEanesi's  view  of  thiB  iiiaiHtineBid-*A»fc«  Rom.  Toot.  8*  tab.  12. 
:|:  U  Mausoleo  d^'  Plauzi  in  ThroU,  daU'  D.  Domenico  de  .SaaciiB. 
§  It  is  published  bj  Gruter^  page  4^S  ;  and  by  de  Sanctis^  ut  sopra* 

3G 
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LEGAT  .  ET  .  COMITI  •   CLAVD  .  "CAESARIS   .    IN    •   BRITANNIA.— 

The  comes ^  till  this  office  was  rendered  purely  honorary  by 
Constantius,  was  an  officer  of  distinction  attached  to  the  em- 
peror, who  attended  him  in  his  military  expeditions,  and  was 
his  counsellor  in  every  thing  that  occurred.  Tacitus,*  in  his 
life  of  Agricola,  mentions  Aulus,  but  not  Tiberius  Plautius, 
having  been  sent  into  Britain  by  Claudius.  He  calls  him 
hello  egregius.  As  this  inscription  is  of  more  authority  than 
any  manuscript,  may  we  not  conclude  that  Aulus,  in  place  of 
Tiberius,  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Tacitus^  by  the  careless-* 
ness  of  transcribers  ? 

Hadrian  s  Here  the  road  separates.    The  one  to  the  left  hand  leads  to 

villa.  jj^g  Porta  delV  ColU  of  Tivoli,  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  and 

the  other,  to  the  rights  to  Hadrian's  villa. 

The  villas  of  the  old  Romans  were  only  country  houses, 
contrived  for  the  conveniency  of  private  life.  But  when  riches, 
the  efiect  of  their  conquests,  grew  upon  them,  their  villas  ra- 
ther resembled  cities  than  the  seats  of  particular  persons;  and 
in  which  nothing  breathed  but  luxury  and  pleasure.  This 
taste  increased  greatly  under  the  emperors,  each  ^ideavouring 
to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  grandeur.    Hadrian,*!*  endowed 

*  Agricolae  Vita,  c.  14.  t  The  virtues  and  vices  of  HadriaQ  were 

so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  difficult  whether  to  class  him  among  the  good  or  bad 
princes,  among  the  benefactors  or  scourges  of  mankind.  But  what  opinion 
soever  we  may  form  of  Hadrian's  moral  and  political  character,  he  was,  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  bis  historian,  Aurelins  yictor,^  eminent  in  literature,  in 

\  In  vita  Hadrian! « 
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ynth  an  excellent  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  having  visited  all 
Pthe  empire,  brought  home  with  him  whatever  he  found  most 
curious  to  adom  his  villa,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  architect. 
And,  indeed,  whether  we  consider  its  extent,  being  about  three 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  broad,  or  the  greatness  and  variety  of 
the  buildings,  temples,  theatres^  circusses,  baths,  porticoes,  &c. 
or  the  exquisite  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  that  orna- 
mented it,  this  villa  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  anti- 
quity. Spartian  writes  that  the  emperor  gave  the  names  of 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world  to  these  he  erected 
in  it.  The  Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  the  Academia  of  Plato,  the 
Prytaneum  of  Athens,  the  Canopus  of  Egypt,  the  Pcecil^  of 
the  Stoics,  the  Temp^  ot  Thessaly,  the  Elysian  fields,  and  the 
infernal  regions  were  to  be  seen  here.* 


Dgorio,  a  better  architect  than  accurate  antiquary, 
has  given  a  plan  and  description  of  this  villa,  and  which  has 
been  since  revised  by  Contini,'f  but  in  which  there  are  still 
many  mistakes.  Barbarous  hands  joined  to  all-devouring 
time  have,  indeed  so  defaced  it,  that  it  is  now  very  difficult, 
I  may  almost  say  impossible,  to  trace  out  these  different  build- 

Bcieoce,  and  the  fine  arts.—"  Nam  non  sermone  tanti^m,  sed  caeteris  disci- 
plinia,  canendi,  psallendi^  medendique  scientia,  musicus^  geometra,  pictor, 
fictor  ex  sre,  ex  roarmore  proximo  ad  Policletos  et  Egphranoras." 

• ''  Tibnrtinam  villam  miri  exaedificavit^  ita  ut  in  ea  et  proTjnciarum^  et  lo- 
coram  celeberrima  nominainscriberetjTelut  Lyceum,  Academiam,  Prytaneum, 
Canopum,  Poecilem,  Tempe,  vocarei ;  et  ut  nihil  prstermitteret  etiam  inferos 
finxit." — Spartiani  Vita  Hadriani,  c.  26. 

t  Pianta  della  Villa  Tiburtina  di-  Adriano  Cesare,  da  Pirro  Ligorio,  &c. 
Roma,  1751.  fol« 
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ings.  And  k  must  become  daily  more  90,  as  the  peraans  wtko 
have  got  possession  of  it,  throw  down  the  remains,  eith»  in 
iiopes  of  finding  statues  and  other  valuable  things,  or  to  plant 
vmeynds. 

From  the  irregularity  of  the  viUa,  it  aeems  probable  that 
there  bad  been  buildings  here  before  Hadrian's  time,  and 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  joined  together. by*  corridors  snd 
other  passages.  These  -  corridors,  or  crypta,  were  painted  ki 
the  grotesque  manner,  and  some  fragments  of  them  still  re- 
main. It  was  from  them,  perhaps,  that  Raphael  took  die 
idea  of  painting  the  lodges  of  the  Vatican.  This  kind  of  painlt- 
iiig,  Pliny  tells  us,  *  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  tine  of 
Augustus,  by  a  painter  named  Ludius. 

Here  were  two  theatres.    Ligorio  has  greatly  misplaced  the 
one,  which  we  find  in  that  .part  of  the  villa  tiow  belonging  to 
Cont^  Fed^.   He  has  placed  it  on  the  other  side -of  ihe  rivulet, 
where  there  are  no  remains  of  buildings :  whereas  it  ^mds 
'  where  he  has  marked  an  amphitheatre,  which  he  calls  Panta- 

ndlo.  The  seats  for  the  spectators,  and  the  proscenium,  are 
yet  to  be  seen. 

The  other  theatre  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  villa« 
Giuseppe  Pannini  has  given  a  plan  and  elevation  of  it.  The 
scene  had  been  elegantly  ornamented  by  two  porticoes,  the 
one  above  the  other,  and  each  supported  by  twelve  composite 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1. 35.  c.  10. 
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columns.  The  columns  of  the  lower  pordco  were  granite, 
and  those  above  giallo-antico,  fluted.  There  is  a  -small  round 
temple,  behind  the  middle  of  thjB  semicircular  part,  which  has 
an  atrium,  paved  with  mosaic,  that  projects  into  the  theatre. 
This  perhaps  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
As  the  games  and  theatrical  entertair^ments  of  the  ancients 
were  connected  with  their  religious  c»?emonies,  it  was  usual 
to  build  small  temples  in  or  near  their  theatres*  Thus  ihere 
was  a  temple  at  Pompey's  theatre,  in  which  Claudius  *  made 
his  supplications,  and  from  whence  he  descended  into  the 
orchestra,  to  give  the  signal  to  begin  the  play.  Thus  we  find, 
on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Gordianus,  struck  by  the  colony 
t)f  Weraclea  in  Pontus,  and  published  by  Buonarolti,'f  a  theatre 
with  a  square  temple,  probaibly  sacred  to  Hercules,  as  "we 
observe  the  statue  of  that  deity  pHaced  in  the  orchestra. 

Many  tif  the  finest  statues  now  at  Home  liave  been  found 
in  this  villa ;  particularly  the  cutious  Election  of  Egyptian 
idols,  the  elegant  Flora,  the  two  Centaurs,  &c.  preserved 
in  the  Capitol:  the  Caanis  and  Byblis  belonging  to  Cont^ 
Fed6,  &c. 

Among  the  many  precious  works  of  art,  with  which  'Ha- 
drian ornamented  his  villa,  I  cannot  but  mention  the  mosaic 
picture  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pavement,  discovered  by  Car- 
dinal Furietti,  in  the  year  1737,  and  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol.    It  represents  an  elegant  bason  full  of  W9t9r.: 

•  Saet.  Vit.  Claad.  c.  2J.— Vide  p.  294, 

t  Osaenrazioni  istoricbe  sopra  alcuni  Medaglioni  Aotichi.  Tay.  IS.  No.  7« 
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on  its  edge  sit  four  pigeons  of  various  colours :  one  of  them 
drinks^  another  picks  his  plumage,  and  two  are  placed  in  difife-- 
rent  attitudes.  The  whole  is  grouped  with  much  taste,  and  is 
a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  had  carried  this 
ingenious  art.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so 
small,  and  exactly  joined,  that  unless  it  is  viewed  very  near, 
it  appears  to  be  a  fine  painting,  rather  than  a  mosaic*  It 
would  seem  that  Hadrian  brought  it  from  Pergamus,  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Sosus,  which  Pliny -f  thus  describes — "  mi- 
rabilis  ibi  columba  bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infuscans: 
apricantur  alias  scabentes  sese  in  canthari  labro/' 

Here  too  was  found  the  elegant  medallion  of  Parian  marble, 
an  half  length  figure  in  profile,  of  Antinous,  now  preserved 
at  the  villa  Albani,  without  the  Porta  Salara.  The  place 
where  it  was  discovered,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  medals  of 
that  celebrated  catamite,  leave  no  doubt  whose  portrait  it  is, 
otherwise  it  might  have  passed  for  a  young  Bacchus.  It  is 
published  by  Borioni,|  and  by  Winckelmann.§ 

After  viewing  these  magnificent  ruins,  I  came  to 

Tivoliy  or  Tihury  a  town  of  Latium,  of  great  antiquity.  The 
ancienCs  computed  twenty  miles  from  Rome  to  Tivoli : 


*  See  Farielti  de  M usivis,  p.  Sg,  ^here  there  is  an  exact  engraving  of  this 
mosmc.  t  Plin.  JNaU  Hist.  1.  SO.  c.  £5* 

X  Collectanea  Ant,  Rom.  tab.  9* 
§  Monument!  Antichi  inediti. 
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Quo  te  bis  dccimus  duxit  ab  urbe  lapiwS/' 

says  Martial.*  The  Tabula  Peutingerianay  as  corrected  by 
Cluverius,  in  his  Italia  ^  reckons  sixteen  miles  to  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  four  from  thence  to  Tivoli: — "  ad  aquas  Albulas 
XVI. — ^Tibure  iiii/* — With  these  agree  the  Itinerarium  Anto^ 
nini.  At  present  they  count  eighteen  miles  to  Tivoli  from  the 
gate  of  St.  Laurence. 


415 


The  history  of  the  founders  of  ancient  cities  is  generally 
lost  in  fable.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  tells  us,*f  that  Ti- 
bur  was  built  by  the  Sicani,  who  called  it  Sicilium.  But 
they  being  drove  out  by  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Corax,  the 
sons  of  Catillus,  admiral  of  Evander's  fleet,  it  was  named 
Tibur  from  the  eldest.  Cajtillus  gave  name  to  a  mountain 
east  of  Tibur,  and  Corax  to  Cora,  another  town  «f  Latium. 
Virgil  I  names  these  brothers,  with  distinction,  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  Tumus : — 


it 


Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Corax,  Argiva  juventus ; 
£t  primam  ante  aciem  densa  inter  tela  feruiitur. 


This  Greek  colony  is  said  to  have  come  into  Italy  sixty 

years  before  the  Trojan  war.    If  this  account  is  true,  Tiburtus 

•  

is  almost  five  hundred  years  older  than  Romulus.     Divine  ho* 
nours  were  given  to  Tiburtus,  and  a  sacred  grove  and  fountain 


*  L.  4..ep.  57. 
%  iBo.  1.  7.  V.  670. 


t  Ant.  Rom.  It  1«  c.  2.  secU  4. 
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dedicated  to  him.  Horace  alludes  to  this-^<^  et  Tibumi  lu- 
cus/'* — The  people  of  Latium  considered  the  founders  of  their 
cities  as  deities. 

The  Tiburtines  maintained  long  and  bloody  wars  against 
the  Romans,  till,  at  last,  overcome  with  the  other  cities  of 
Latium,  they  obtained  from  these  universal  conquerors  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

As  Tibur  stands  on  a  height,  one  enjoys  from  it  a  very  fine 
prospect  of  the  Campagnia  of  Rome,  and  the  sea.  Such  a  si« 
tuation  might  well  make  Virgil  say — "  Tiburque  superbum/'-(* 
— But  his  commentator  Servius  will  have  them  called — ^^  Ti- 
burtini  superbi" — by  the  senate  <rf  Rome^  on  account  of  a 
haughty  speech  made  to  them  by  the  deputies  of  that  place;. 

Cascade  of         The  Anio,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  rushing  down  from 
*"•  ^""-       a  great  height,  fonns  a  noble  cascade :%  and,  after  a  second 

fall,  under  a  hi^h  bridge,  lo^es  itself  for  some  time  among 
rocks,  which  ^te  worn  into  isui^risihg  shapes  by  the  force  of 
the  water.    Hence  it  is  that  Horate  iidys§— ^*  et  prseceps 


•  L.  1.  od.  7.  t  ^n.  1. 7.  V.  6SO. 

%  ThiB  cascade^  though  natural,  has  been  assisted  by  art,  as  we  find  itotn  an 
imcriptioii  placed  at  its  sid^.  It  Was  begun  ki  159£9  ^^  lilaishM  the  foH^Wfttg 
year*  §  Lib.  1.  od.  7^^Lord  Orrery,  jn  a  notetm  L  &.  ep.  17.  of  Pliny 

the  younger,  says  that  Horace  uses  the  epithet  preceps^  because  of  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  this  river  falls  into  the  Tiber,  and  adds,  that  the  place  is  called 
la  Cascata%  Whereas  nothibg  caA  be  smoother  than  the  junction  of  these  rivers, 
which  is  little  more  than  two  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  Ronie,lind  neUr  six- 
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Anio/^«~And  such  is  the  violence  of  the  fall,  that  its  foam  and 
mist  almost  darken  the  air;  and  which,  joined  to  the  noise 
of  hammers  of  forges^  and  paper  mills,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
produce  a  singular  and  awful  effect.  A  branch  of  this  river  is 
carried  through  the  city,  which,  after  turning  some  mills,  and 
supplying  the  noble  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  Est6,  tumbles 
down  very  high  banks^  at  difierent  places,  and  forms  the  little 
cascades^ — le  Cascatelle.  We  must  view  them  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  convey  by 
writing  an  exact  idea  of  these  cascades,  which  are  often  visited 
by  the  landscape  painters,  whose  warmest  imaginations  can  add 
nothing  to  their  beauty. 


At  the  side  of  the  great  cascade  there  is  a  forge,  which  is  a  forge 
blown  by  the  air  produced  from  a  fall  of  water,  instead  of  bel-  ^"^^f  J^^^ 
lows.    As  this  method  seems  simple  and  ingenious,  and  in 
certain  situations  may  be  usefully  adopted,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  it.  ^ 


ieeo  miles  from  the  Caseata. 
geography  and  antiqaities  of 
•pot. 


So  difficult  is  it  to  write  with  accoracy  of  the 
oomitry,  without  having  examined  them  on  the 


^la 
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A  A  is  an  hwizohtal  channel, 'which  "conveys  the  tvatoMlo^the 
perpendictilar  dhannel  BB.  The  fall  of  >water\drlyes:  theairor 
wind  with 'great  violetioe  into' the  cistern  C;  which-finding  ah 
outlet  i  at  i£,  rashes  *thk*ough  ^ the  pipe^'aiidiblows  the  {(xrge  F. 
i>  is  an  outlet  to  eatry  oiP^e>wdMT. 


Hercules, 
and  the  Si- 
bylla 'Dbur- 
tina. 


The  principal  deieies^adlsrekitU:  Tivoli  were  the  Grecian  Her- 
cuks,  and  the  Sibylla  TifoUrtina;  baUedAibiinea.  The  fbEmer 
^pent  '^ometinie'in  tius  ({stAse  amtoig  his  coiJintrymeB^  wiio 
erected  to^him  a  itefhple,.'and  many  altai^.  Tiie  present  ca^ 
thedml  is  said; for  iie  buiit  on  thefoundaticm  nf  tlus  temple.  And 
such  was  their  esteem  of  this  heroic  deity  tkattfaeyi  bftenicalled 
their  town  Heracl^a. 


A  tempWy 
commonly 
called  the 
Sibyl's. 


On  a  rock'  that  overlooks  the  ^second  cascade/  L  saw^  tbe/M- 
mains  of  an  •  elegant  temple.  It  is  commoniy  called .  the  Si^ 
byl'S  temple:  but  Palladio,  who  has  given'a  pkm  anddevatioa 
of  it,  calls  it  that  of  Vesta.*  It  is  a  small  rbtoiuia,  surrounded 
with  an  open  portico  of  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  diameter  of  the  cell,  or  interior  part  of  the  temple,  is  about 
thirty-two  palms  Roman.  It  is  built  with  great  taste,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  remain  I  have  seen  of  ancient  architecture. 
Although  we  have  no  certainty  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  yet 
its  form  and  ornaments  are  very  applicable  to  Vesta.  She  was 
the  same  as  the  earth : — 


(( 


Vesta  eadem  est  quae  Terra." 


says  Ovid«*f    Her  temples  were  therefore  round,  an  emblem 

*  Palladio,  1.  4.  c.  23. — ^This  temple  has  been  measured  and  designed,  bj 
almost  every  artist  who  has  seen  it.  f  Fast.  1.  6.  v.  £67* 
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of  th^  figure  of  our  globe:  9knd^  the  .^ecopatif^  of  tl^e  frieze, 
and  cnpitals  of  the  columns  of  th^  teiriple  are  expressive  of  the 
productions  of  the  Earthy  and  consequently  of  h^  worship; 
viz*  fruits  and  ilo^^rsi  and  the  heads,  of  oxen.  The  ox  was 
the  symbol  of  agriculture9  and  sacrificed  to  the  Earth.  Thu§ 
Faunus  advised  Numa  to  ofier  up  tW9  o;xen  to  her : — 

"  Morte  bourn  tibi,  rex,  tellus  placanda  duarum/'* 

— It  appears  from  Vitruvius,'f  that  the  ancients  were  atten- 
tive to  place  the  temples  of  their  gods  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situations,  that  they  might  be  the  oftener  seen  by  the  people. 
And  indeed  no  situation  could  agree  better  with  such  an  idea 
than  that  of  this  temple*  From  the  bridge  I  had  a  most  ad- 
vantageous view  of  it.  It  is  a  building  worthy  of  the  purest 
age  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when  it  was  erected, 
it  had,  however,  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  L.  Cel- 
lius,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  inscription,  extant  on 
that  part  of  the  frieze  still  preserved ;  viz. 

-  -  -  -  eJ  .  L  •  CELLIO  .  L  .  F  . 

If  ear  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  there  is  a  little  church,  evidently 
aa  an^K^i^nt  buildings  dedicated  to  St.  George.  It  is  probably 
tb^  tf^ple  <5nf  the  Tibmine  Sibyl.    It  is  the  jhe  domut 

^<  Domus  Albunese  resonands," 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4.  y.  665.  t  lib.  4.  o.  5.  and  7. 

:^  This  B  is  perhaps  the  last  letter  of  the  word  cyramtb,  or  cybatobb. 
But  if  this  was  the  temple  of  Vesta,  there  was  place  round  the  frieze  to  have 
inscribed  it  thus-— 

— ABDBM  •  YB8TAB  •  8  •  P  •  Q  .  T  .  FBCYNIA  .  PVBLICA  •  BBSTITYIT  .  CY* 
BATOBB  .  L  .  CBLUG  .  L  •  F  • 

3H» 
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as  Horace*  expresses  it^  exposed  to  all  the  noise  and  rush  of 
the  foaming  Anio.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  an  open  por- 
tico,  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  terminated 
with  a  pediment.  Joining  fx)  this  temple,  there  is  a  grotto 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  now  serves  for  a  cellar,  and  which 
some  antiquaries  suppose  to  have  been  the  ancient  domus 
Albunea. 

A  cart  wheel       On  the  face  of  the  rock,  under  the  temple,  I  saw  a  singular 
petrified.        object  of  natural  history ;  viz.  the  wheel  of  a  cart  petrified.    It 

must  have  been  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  matter,  when  loose, 
of  which  this  rock  is  composed,  and  afterwards,  by  lapidific 
juice,  petrified  together.  The  rock  has  been  broken  down,  by 
which' means  the  wheel  is  exposed  to  view.  Could  the  anti- 
quity of  this  wheel  be  calculated,  it  would  be  a  curious  problem 
in  nature. 

Villas  at  The  situation  of  Tibur,  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  convenient 

^^^^''  distance  from  Rome,  joined  to  its  fertile  fields,  producing  wine, 

oil,  fruits,  and  corn,  could  not  fail  to  render  it  one  of  the 
agreeable  retirements  of  the  Romans.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  of  their  great  men  had  villas  here :  particularly  Marius, 
*  Brutus,  Cassius,  Quintilius  Varo,  Cocceius,  Lepidus,  Maecenas, 
Horace,  Catullus,  Manlius  Vopiscus,  Martial,  &c.  Many  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  but  so  defaced  that  we  can 
form  no  just  idea  of  what  they  were.  It  is,  indeed,  very  uncer- 
tain if  the  antiquaries  of  Tivoli  are  right  in  the  places  they 

•  L.  l.od.7. 
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assign  to  the  different  villas. «  Man  will  swallow  down  any 
story  rather  than  appear  ignorant.  The  truth  is^  we  can  have 
no  certainty  of  the  exact  situations  of  ancient  places^  of  which 
there  are  no  remains,  unless  we  are  aided  either  by  historical 
records^  or  by  uninterupted  tradition,  or  by  inscriptions  dug 
up  on  the  spot ;  for  without  such  guides,  conjecture  alone  will  * 
be  apt  to  mislead  us. 

Of  these  remains  the  villa  of  Maecenas  is  the  most  consi-   Msecenas's 

•11 

derable.*    It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Anio.     Here   ^  *' 
Augustus  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  mingled  with  the  wits  of 
that  celebrated  age.    He  even  did  business  here :  for  he  used 
to  hear  causes,  and  pronounce  judgment  in  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules.*}* 

* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  the  villa  of  Quinti-  q,  y^o-, 
lius  Varo.  He  enjoyed  froni  it  a  niost  beautiful  prospect  of  ^'"** 
Tivoli,  the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagnia.  Here  I  observed 
many  remains  of  buildings,  and  particularly  a  curious  reservoir 
for  water :  although  less,  its  form  resembles  the  one  at  Baia, 
called  the  piscina  mirahUis.  The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  square  columns  of  brick.     The  ruins  of  this  villa  show 

^  A  learned  antiquary,  a  frieod  of  mine,  thought  that  these  ruins  are  not 
Mflscenas's  villa,  but  part  of  the  porticoes  of  the  templeof  Hercules,  which  were 
of  great  extent.  But  when  tbey  are  examined  with  attention,  they  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace^  and  not  of  a  temple,  or  any  part  of  it. 

t  **  Tibor :  ubi  etiam  in  porticibas  Hercuiis  templi  pers«pe  jus  dixit."  Suet. 
Vita  Aug.  c.  72. 
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Horace's 

villa. 


tlmt  it  was  worthy  of  the  elegant  friend  of  Virgil  md 
Horwe** 

Not  far  ftom  this,  and  near  to  the  diurch  of  St.  Anthony^ 
VolfHff  places  the  Villa  of  Horaca  But  by  the  description  he 
himBelf  gives  us  of  his  villa,  which  he  calls  LucretiUs,  it  stood 
near  to  the  Fanum  Vacuna,  now  named  Rocca  Giovane,  sdx>ut 
ten  miles  from  Tivoli.  It  is  from  thence  he  writes  his  epistle 
to  Fuscus  Aristius  tj 

"  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  Fanum  putre  Vacunae/' 


The  Varia- 
na  clades. 


Although  this  villa  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  yet 
from  its  vicinity  to  Tivoli,  it  might  be  called  his  Tiburtine 
villa.  Horace,  who  neither  had  nor  desired  riches,  thought 
himself  sufficiently  happy  to  possess  it. — 

««  Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis/' 

The  hiUs,  the  woods,  the  fountain,  the  river,  the  plates  in  the 

'*  It  is  to  this  Varo  that  Horace  inscribes  the  18th  ode  of  the  first  book.  The 
commentators  generally  imagine  that  it  was  on  hia  death  that  JHpmce  addNsaed 
.  the  beautiful  ode  to  Virgil — *'  Quis  desiderio/'  I.  l.ode.^.  Q^tj^is^U  evi- 
dently a  mistake.  For  Qaintilius  Varo  was  killed  in  Germany  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Horace.  The  Variana  clades  was  in  the  year  of  Rome' 762, 
and  Horace  died  in  the  year  746.  The  Qaintilias>  therefore,  whose  deaths  the 
poetlaments,  seems  to  be  Qnin^ua  Cremopensis,  sapposed  toihave  been  Vir- 
gil's relation.  He  died  in  the  jrear  of  Rome  730.  Eusehiaa,  ChraOt  «d  Avu 
primum  Olymp.  199  t  Vet.  Lat.  Tom.  10*  1.  Id*  c.  & 

X  lib.  1.  ep.  10.  §  Lib.  2.  od.  18. 
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neighbourhood,  which  'Xetain  Almost  tbe  .aame  names  given      ^ 
to  them  by  the  paet»  all  conour.tofis;,  his  villa  bqre  :^ 

"  Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia^f  rivus. 
Quern  Mandela^l  bibit  rugosus  (rigore  Pagus ; 
Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  ;  et  nlihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  sevi^  si  quid  superesse  ▼olunt'Di/'§ 

To  this  agreeable  farm,  which  afforded  the  conveniences^ 
although  not  the  luxuries  of  life^  Horace  wished  joften  to  retire, 
from  the  subjection  of  the  great,  and  the  hurry  of  the  city,  to 
live  with  himself  and  the  Muses  : 


"  O  rus,  quando  egp  te  a§piciam  ?  quandoque  liqebit. 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno,  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sdlicitae  jucurid»<>blHr!a  w«8&?'^| 

It  is  true,  caressed  by  the  generous  Maecenas,'' he  was  bften 
obliged  to  live  with  him  atTiv6li.  Here,  no  'doubt,  he  used 
frequently  to  stroll  along  its  romantic  bahks.  DdightfUl  scene  ! 
methinks  I  see  the  bard,  amidst  the  singing  6f  birds,  the  faU  of 
waters,  and  shady  groves,  meditating  his  immortal  songs ;  or 
as  he  himself  says,f 


\  \  •■   ^*  Ego,j4pis«^tinae 


rmeee.mofioqw^ 


^  Se^  DigMtfiaiBbDe  sopralaVilfacliOiaftb  :Flacco,deU'  abbate  (Djpnkioico  de 
SanotU.  *^>K(Hi^LifieD«a. .  -  ^'<N«w>'B^dla. 

$  Hor.  1.  1.  epist.  18.  v.  104.        ||  lb.  1. 2.  sat.  6.  v.  60         f  Lib.  4.  ode  2. 
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Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimunis  circa  nemus,  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo." 


The  many  beauties  of  Tivoli  could  not  but  make  the  phi- 
losophic poet  wishy 

'^  Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectas ; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris^  et  viarum^ 
Militiaeque."* 

Fons  Bian-         Horace  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  his  villa  a  spring,  so  con- 

dusias.  1 

siderable  that  it  might  give  name  to  a  rivulet : 


« 


Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus/^'f 


Such  a  fountain  is  to  be  seen,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Fanum 
Vacuna.  It  gave  name  to  the  Digentia.  Indeed  some  of  the  con- 
mentators  suppose,  that  this  spring  is  the  same  with  the  Fons 
Blandusia.X  But  this  surely  is  a  mistake.  The  truth  is,  the 
poet  neither  mentions  its  situation,  nor  hints  that  it  was  his 
property.  And  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  where 
it  stood,  there  is,  however,  a  copious  limpid  stream§  whidi 
rushes  out  of  a  small  cave,  near  to  the  pans  CelHus^  below 
Tivoli,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  the  remain  of  an  ancient  aque- 

*  Hor.  lib.  £.  od.  6.  t  Lib.  1.  epitt.  16.^  %  Lib.  S.  od.  IS. 

%  It  ig  called  Font  aque  autta^  and  by  comiptioo  jifuacoria,  or  Jccoria» 
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duct,  agrees  with  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Fans  Blan* 
dusia : 

9 

"  Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere. 


-Cavis  impositam  ilicem 


Saxis,  unde  loquaces 
Lymphae  desiliunt  tuse. 


99 


Although  there  are  no  remains  of  Horace's  villa,  yet  his' 
works,  as  he  justly  foresaw,  are  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  time  cannot  destroy : 

4 

<'  Exegi  monumentum  asre  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pjrramidum  altius . 

Non  omnis  moriar ;  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam,     Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens ;  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  Pontifex/'* 

—The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  boast  of  Rome,  with 
its  proud  priest  conducting  the  silent  Vestal  to  sacrifice  there, 
are  no  more  ;  while  the  works  of  the  bard,  the  delight  of  every 
reader  of  taste,  are  immortal. 

Having,  with  a  classical  curiosity,  viewed  the  ground  where 
Horace's  villa  stood,  I  returned  back  to  Tivoli, 

•  Lib.  3.  od.  so. 
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With  HO  small  degree  of  enthusiasm  we  contemplate  the 
habitations,  even  in  ruins,  of  those  great  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  the  admiration  of  the  worlds  either  by  their 
actions  or  writings.  This  kind  of  pleasure^  is  finely  expressed 
by  Cicero,  who  makes  his  polite  friend  Atticus  say — "  Move- 
mur  en'im,  nescio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum  quos 
diligimus,  aut  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia.  Me  quidem  ipsas 
illse  nostras  Athenae,  non  tam  operibus  magnificis,  ezquisitisque 
antiquorum  artibus  delectant,  quam  recordatione  summorum 
virorum,  ubi  quisque  habitare,  ubi  sedere,  ubi  di^sputare,  sit 
solitus:  studioseque  eorum  sepulchra  contemplor/'* — Cicero 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  this  just  thought^  for  he  lias  even 
amplified  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  de  Finibus,  and 
dr@ws  from  it  this  .important  inferaace*—^^  Tanta  vis  admoni- 
tionis  inest  in  locis ;  ut  non  sine  cauaa  ex.bis  memoriae  ducta 
sit  disciplina." 

M.  Vopis.  The  villa  of  Manilius  Vppiscus,  so  elegantly  described  by 

cus'8  villa.       p  statius,-f  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 

Anio,  below  the  cascades. 

Moderp  Tivoli  is  very  irregular,  and  meanly  built.    The 
atEste.  palace  and  gardens  of  Est^  are  indeed  remarkable.  >  At  pre- 

,5ent  they  are  much  neglected,  especially  the  water-works, 
which  were  among  the  first  great  desigps  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  might  have  served  as  models  for  those  of  Versailles, 
rather  than  these  .of  Erasoati,,wJiichiure later,  and  not  so, con- 

*  De  Legibas,  1.  2.  c.  2.  t  Stat.  Sylv.  1*  1.  car.  S. 


siderable.*  In  the  palace  there  are  several  roofs  painted  by 
the  Zucchari.  There  were  formerly  some  good  statues  here, 
which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  which  are  now  preserved  m  the  Capitol. 

Returning  from  Tivoli,  by  the  Porta  deW  ColU  to  the  Ponte  Jcmp'e  of 
Lucano,  I  saw  in  a  vineyard  to  my  left  hand,  a  small  rotonda, 
commonly  called  the  temple  of  Tussis.  This  building  is  simple, 
and  without  any  ornaments.     I  am,  indeed,  uncertain  whether 
it  had  been  a  temple  or  a  sepulchral  monument.     Among  t'le 
infinite  variety  of  fictitious  gods^  adopted  by  the  Romans,  I 
do  not  remember,  to   have  met  with  Tussis,  or  the  god  of 
coughing.    Although  Catullus*f  does  not  invoke  this  deity,  he 
acknowledges,  however,  that  the  air  of  Tivoli  had  cured  him 
of  that  disease. — 

<«  Fui  libenter  in  tua  suburb^nd 
Villd,  malamque  pectore  expui  tussim/' 

—But  it  would  not  have  been  singular,  had  this  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Tussis  ;  since  Cicero;{;  ajid  Plihy,§  ridiculing  su- 
perstition, inform  us,  that  the  Romans  erected  a  temple  to 
fever^  Febrifanum,  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Was  not  this  wor- 
shipping the  devil  from  fear  ?  Such  divinities  seem  to  have 
been  invoked,  not  to  procure  a  positive  good,  but  to  prevail  a 
contingent  evil. 

•  See  Addison's  Italy,  p.  a]5.~He  calls  yilk  dTst6  yiUa  de  Medieii,p.  ftlS. 
t  £p.  4^  t  De  Natam  Deoram,  1.  5.  c.  25. 

%  Hist.  Nat,  !•  2,  c.  7. 
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Inscription         A  little  further  on,  I  observed,  on  the  side  of  the  highway, 
of  Comtan-     the  following  inscription,  which  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1735. 

It  was  set  up,  by  cardinal  Imperiali's  order,  at  the  place  where 
it  was  found,  and  where,  probably,  it  had  originally  been 
erected. 

BEATISSIMO   •   SAECVLO 
DOMINORVM 
NOSTRORVM 
CONSTANT! 


AVGVSTORVM 
SENATVS  +  POPVLVSJJ 

ROMANVS 

CLIVVM  +  TIBVRTINVM 

IN   PLANITIEM    REDEGIT 

CVRANTE  +  L  +  TVRCIO 

SECONDO  +  APRONIANI 

PRAEF  +  VRB  +  FIL 

ASTERIO  +  C  .  V 
CORRECTORE  +  FLAM 
ET   .    PICENI  . 

From  this  inscription  we  find,  that  the  access  to  Tivoli  had 
been  much  improved,  by  levelling  of  ground,  in  the  time  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  had  been  done  under 
the  direction  of  Lucius  Turcius  Secundus  Asterius  (son  of 
Apronianus,  praefect  of  Rome)  corrector  of  the  Flaminian 
and  Picenian  provinces.  The  correctors  were  magistrates, 
instituted  about   the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who 


TIVOLI, 

gaverned  one  or  more  provinces,  and  who  judged  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  like  the  high  magistrates  of  Rome.  They 
were  called  viri  clarissimi,  a  title  then  given  only  to  the  first 
personages  of  the  state.  Constantine,  the  elder  of  the  three 
brothers,  is  not  here  mentioned.  This  proves  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  set  up  after  the  year  340,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
Constans'  name  has  been  defaced,  yet  so  as  we  can  read  it. 
This  must  have  been  done  in  the  year  350,  in  which  Con- 
stans  was  murdered ;  and  Magnentius  became  master  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Illyricum.  But  as  Constantius 
was  master  of  the  East,  and  had  a  powerful  army,  they  spared 
his  name. 

The  pleasure,  my  dear  friend,  I  had  in  examining  Tivoli, 
made  me  flatter  myself  that  an  account  of  it,  and  its  environs, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  Such  as  it  is,  I  give  it  you. 
But  how  afraid  ami  lest  it  should  not  answer  your  expectation ! 


^^9 


I  am,  &c. 
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SARCOPHAGUS, 

IN  THE  CHURCH   OF  ST.   LAURENCE,* 

A.T  Roiiie  we  frequently  find  heathen  urns  placed  in  churches^ 
as  sepulchral  monuments^  although  the  sculpture  on  them  has 
no  connection  with  the  Christian  rites.  Thus  I  saw  a  sarco- 
phagus in  the  church  of  St.  Laurenee,  half  a  mile  without  the 
gate^  on  the  Tivoli  road»  which  serves  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Cardinal  Williatn^  nephew  of  Innocent  IV. 

On  this  sarcophagus  there  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  an 
ancient  marriage.  Although  the  sculpture  is  indifferent,  the 
subject  is  curious  and  instructive.  But  as  there  is  no  original 
inscription  on  it,  I  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  it  was  exe-- 
cuted,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  style  of  the 
sculpture,  however,  points  out  the  declension  of  that  noble 
art. 

The  length  of  this  sarcophagus  is  seven  feet  nine  inches 
and  an  half,  English  measure.  Its  height,  including  the  co- 
ver, four  feet  five  inches  and  an  half;  of  which  the  cover  is 

*  See  page  402. 
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one  foot  one  inch  and  an  half.   And  its  breadth  three  feet  and 
eleven  inches. 

Many  bas-relieves^  and  even  some  pictures  are  preserved, 
where  marriages  are  repres^ited  ;*  but  I  have  met  with  none 
that  conveys  to  us  so  many  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  as  this 
does. 

It  has  indeed  been  published  and  explained  by  several  au- 
thors,-f  particularly  by  Ficoroni;J  but  neither  thdr  plates, 
nor  their  descriptions  are  given  with  that  accuracy  I  could 
wish.  I  shall  therefore  present  the  reader  an  exact  engrav- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  explain  the  different  figures  on. this 
monument. 

1.  Hymen  carrying  his  torch,  and  who  used  to  sing— - 

"  lo  Hymen,  Hymenaee,  lo. 
lo  Hymen,  Hymensee,  Io/'§ 

2.  The  bridegroom,  or  sponsus,  with  his  head  bare,  giving 
his  right  hand  to  the  bride,  and  holding  the  marriage  articles, 
tabulas  nuptiales,  in  his  left 

3.  The  bride,  sponsa,  with  her  head  covered  with  the  ^am^ 

•  See  Admiranda  Romanariim  ADtiquitatum— *eDgraved  by  P.  S.  Bartoli,  and 
ezplaiaed  bj  Bellori* 

«)•  MontfaocoD,  Ant.  expLl.  1.  c.  9- 

X  Roma  AdU  da  Ficoroni,  1. 1.  c.  17*  §  Catullus,  carm.  60. 
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meum^  or  yellow  scarfs  giving  her  right  hand  to  the  bride-^ 
groom. 

4,  The  Flaminica-dialis,  or  wife  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
standing  behind,  and  embracing  the  married  couple:  or  per- 
haps a  vestal  virgin,  for  they  too  had  a  right  to  perform  that 
ceremony. 

5.  At  the  side  of  the  bride  stands  a  bride--maid»  or  pronuha. 

6  and  j.  Two  bride-mfen,  or  pronubi,  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  bridegroom.  According  to  Ausonius,  there  seem  commonly 
to  have  been  four  pronubi,  and  as  many  pronuba  :-— 

"  Et  juvenes  quatuor  totidem  innuptaeque  puellae, 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma/'  * 

These  seven  personages  stand  under  a  sort  of  canopy.  In 
the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
still  the  custom,  in  some  places,  to  hold  a  linen  cloth  or  canopy 
over  the  married  pair.-f 

8.  The  Jlamen,  or  priest,  holding  the  end  of  his  flammeum 
with  his  left  hand,  and   stretching  out  his  right,  which  is 

♦  Auson.  Eidyl.  13.  64.  ' 

t  Pope  Nicholas  I.  amuug  other  marriage  ceremonies,  mentions  the  canopy 
or  veil,  which  was  held  up  by  four  men:  he  calls  it — velamtn  caleste: — It  was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  modesty  and  chastity ;  for  he  adds—'*  Verufti  tamen 
-velamen  illud  non  suscipit  qui  ad  secundas  nuptias  migrat.'^— See  M uratori-^ 
Pissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichitil  Italiane,  Dissert.  £0, 
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btoVen  a0s' to  an  altar,  or  rather  to-  a^bsoki^  oontHinirrg^flowers 
or  fruit. 


c^  Before  thealtar  is  aiyoung^  pttson,  in  wdiose  hands  are^ 
perhaps-^  the  nttts-  which  were  gh/en*  att  marriages  Vii^. 
says,— 

"  Sparge,  marite,  nuces."  * 

lo;  Before  the  altar  is  likewise-aiytiitilg  man^  or  Pt^a^.wit& 
a  pair  of  sdssars  in  his  hand,  ready  to  sheer  a  sheep;  in  order 
to  present  the  wool  to  the  bride  to  spin :  an  emblem  of  house- 
hold  industry; 

11.  Behihd  the:  Papa  is  a  body»  whose  head  being  brdcen 
ofi^  it  is  difficult  to  asc^ain  his  office.  Periiaps.he  was  a 
OamiUus,  with  his  tibtM,, 

These  last^tfafee  figures  stand  Uefbre  a  kind  of  ptsrtico,  sup-* 
ported  by  foor  columns':  or  perha]MS  it  is  Htm  anclfibrisi  a. sort 
of  portable  altar,  on  which  the  priests  used  to  place  the  ofier- 
ings^or  sacred  vessels. 

IS.  A  woman 3  whose  right  hand  is  broken  off,  but  in  her 
left  she  holdig  a  turtle  dove;  the  symbol  of  conjugallove. 

13.  A  woman  holding  a  garland  of  flowers  to  crown  the 
married  pair. 


•  Eel.  8.  ▼.  80.— See  also  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  UU.  c.  £9 
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14.  A  woman  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  roll,  which  probably 
oontains  the  epitbalamium^  or  marriage  song. 

15.  A  woman  crowned^  representing  Cybel^,  holding  a 
cornucopia  in  her  left  hand ;  an  emblem  of  peace^  plenty,  and 
increase.    Her  right  hand  is  broken  off. 

On  one  end  of  the  sarcophagus*  are  three  young  women.— 
One  of  them  carries  a  patera — another  a  box  of  perfumes-— and 
a  third  a  musical,  or  some  instrument  of  sacrifice. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  sarcophagus  are  likewise  three 
figures,  viz.  a  young  man  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit— *s.  A 
'  woman  holding  a  festoon  of  flowers — and^  3.  A  Popa^  with  a 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  perhaps  the  secespita  in  his  left» 
going  to  sacrifice  a  sow.  At  marriages  the  Romans  used  to 
offer  up  this  animal,  on  account  of  its  fecundity,  to  Juno  Lu- 
cina.  They  seem  to  have  borrowed  this  custom,  as  they  did 
most  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  from  the  Hetruscans.*f 

Marriage,  and  its  sacred  rights,  were  early  established  in  the 
world : — 

*•  Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jure  mantis.'*  J 

Various  indeed  were  the  forms  invented  by  civilized  man  to 
ascertain  this  important  contract. 

•  See  plate  XIL  t  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2.  c,  IK 
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From  the  beginning  of  Rome,  marriages  between  patricians 
dnd  plebeians  were  prohibited.  To  preserve  that  distinction 
of  ranks,  and  to  keep  up  the  animosity  that  subsisted  between 
them,  it  was  made  a  po^tive  law  by  the  decemvirs.*  It  did 
not,  however,  long  exist ;  as,  seven  years  after,  it  was  repealed 
by  Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  people.-f 

Marriages,  indeed,  between  Romans  and  strangers  were 
reckoned  unlawful.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Marc  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  condemned  at  Rome:  nor  could  the  renowned 
queen  of  Egypt,  great  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  be,  according 
to  their  customs,  mother  of  a  Roman  dtizen. 

Some  alterations,  with  respect  to  marriage,  were  afterwards 
introduced,  particularly  by  Augustus,  by  the  law  called  pa^ 
pia  pappaa,X  by  'which  a  senator,  or  the  son  of  a  senator, 
could  not  marry  a  freed  woman,  nor  a  comedian,  nor  a  prosti- 
tute, nor  any  whose  father  or  mother  had  exercised  a  low 
profession.  This  prohibition  was  carried  still  further  by  Con- 
8tantine,§  and  by  Marcian.||  But  Justinian,  to  enable  him 
to  marry  Theodora,  a  comedian  and  a  prostitute,  prevailed  on 
his  predecessor  Justin,  to  abolish,  by  a  new  constitution,  these 
restraints  on  marriage,  f 

Libertinism  in  the  men,  and  extravagance  and  infidelity  in 
the  women,  were  great  obstacles  to  marriage.    It  was  for  this 

•  Laws  of  the  XII,  Tables,  tab.  XI.  lav?  2.  f  Uvy,  1.  4.  c.  5. 

•|:  Lex  44.  Dig.  de  Rita.  Noptiar.        §  Lex  1.  Cod.  de  Nataralibus  Liberis^ 
H  liex  7*  Cod.  de  Incestis  et  Inutil.  Nupt.        f  Procop,  id  Anecdotis,  p.  46. 
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that,  as  early  as  the  5i8dii  year  of  Rome,  the  cmswrs, 
when  they  numbered  the  people,  made  all  the  young  men 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  ip^wfi.  Julius  Caesar  and  Aii^ 
gitstus,  to  repair  the  loss  of  dtiflens  dtetroyed  in  the  €iyil  wafS^ 
enacted  many  laws  to  eiic0ua»ge  marriage  * 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  introduced  among  them  three 
kjfids  of  marriages,  vis^*  cer^^rreatiMe^  voemptiane^  et  usu. — Of 
endi  of  these  inodes,  I  shaU  endeairour  to  give /an  idea. 

Of  these  marriages  that  by  mnfarr^ation  was  the  most  so«> 
lemn  and  honourable.  It  could  only  be  odeforated  in  in!esenoe 
of  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  of  the  Jlamen  dialis.  Thejlaminica, 
or  a  vestal  virgin^  seems  likewise  to  have  assisted  It  was  a 
soft  of  jaorifice,  in  which  entered  augury^.  A  clap  of  febunderp 
or  any  other  sinistroos  omen,  would  have  stopped  or  re^tarded 
the  marriage  ceremony.  It  was  done  by  mosuis  of  a  little 
flour, /ar,  mixed  with  salt,  and  son^  fruits;,  an  emblem^  no 
doubt,  of  family  economy*  Such  a  marrii^  had  great  privi^ 
leges  annexed  to  it ;  since  we  find  that  no  one  could  be  ad-*- 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Jlamen  dialis ^  unless,  he  was  born 
of  parents  so  married.  But  these  maniages,  by  confarreation, 
were  much  laid  aside  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.-f  Perhaps  it  partly  proceeded  from 
the  progress  that  free-thinking  had  made,  and  which  rendered 
the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  such  marriages  were  per* 
formed  disagreeable;   as  well  as  from  the  great  difficulty  of 

4 

*  See  Heineccius  ad  Leg.  Jul.  et  Pap.  Popp.  1. 1.  c.  fl« 
t  Tacit.  Aon.  1.  4.  c  16. 
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dlssolvirtg  tterti,  which  cduld  only  be  done  by  other  tedious 
refiglous  rite*.  Other  reasons  rtia^  haV6  occurred  that  ren- 
t!he^^  Yfiarrikgeis  less  fr6qiieht. 


Thfe  afecofid  kitfd  of  riiartiSge,  by  ioMptidh,  tame  to  be 
ihofift  coitamdn.  The  man  and  vi^oittan,  as  in  ciVil  sales,  iA 
pres^Ce  <)f  "Witnesses,  gavtt  '^cih  bther  a  ^iece  of  money,  as  A 
mark  of  mtktuaf  piir6hdse.  Th^  nian  asked  the  woman  if  she 
consented  to  be  his  wife ;  and  the  woman  asked  the  man  if 
he  tons^hted  tb  btt  her  huiiBahd.  On  their  both  answering  in 
the  afBVmatliV6,  they  joihed  hailds,  iaiid  the  marriage  was  com- 
pleted. 

Marriages  thus*  cohtritited,  as  well  as  thode  by  confarreaiion^ 
gave  the  husband  absolute  power  over  his  wife.  She  became 
part  of  his  family,  partook  of  all  his  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  was  subject  to  his  domestic  tribunal. 

Women,  except  the  vestal  virgins,  Who  ^hjdyfed  f)articular 
privileges,  were  by  the  Rottian  law  alWays  considered  as  mi- 
nors. They  were  either  subject  to  the  power  of  their  own 
families,  or  to  that  of  their  husbands.  Of  themselves  they 
could  execute  no  valid  act.  Hence  it  was  that,  to  preserve 
more  liberty,  dnd  not  to  divest  themselves  bf  thferr  fortune, 
they  chose  to  remain  under  the  tuition  of  their  own  families^ 
Td  tiflfett  whi6h,  the  Womaii  efitettd  irtto  a  ciVil  tbntract  to 
live^th  sfuch  a  rti^h  as  h&f  liusbahd.  But,  unless  she  lived 
a  complete  year  with  him,  without  interruption,  he  did  not 
acquire  over  her  the  power  ot  a  husband.     By  absenting  her- 
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self  three  days  every  year,  she  interrupted,  what.  Uie  law 
called,  his  usucapio,  or  prescriptive  right  over .  her.*  This 
gave  rise  to  the  third  kind  of  marriage,  usUy  by  usage  or  cus- 
tom. It  was  concluded  without  the  religious  or  other  ceremo- 
nies necessary  for  the  two  former,  and  became  at  Rome  the 
most  common  mode  of  marriage.  But,  misled  by  the  word 
year^  some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  marriages  were 
contracted  for  a  year  only ;  which  surely  is  a  mistake. 

A  woman  married  either  by  confarreation  or  by  coemption 
seems  to  have  had  the  appellations  of  uxor,  mater -j^amiliasy 
and  matrona ; .  but,  if  married  by  usu^  she  was  called  mulier. 
The  two  former  were  named  nuptia,  and  the  latter  matrimonium, 
or  connuhium.  Simple  marriage  was  the  institution  of  nature ; 
whereas  the  nuptia  were  religious  and  civil  ceremonies  in-» 
vented  by  society. 

Although  all  the  particular  rites,  that  distinguish  these 
marriages  from  each  other,  are  not  perfectly  known ;  yet  the 
pomp  and  solemnities  attending  the  one  represented  on  tlris 
sarcophagus,  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  marriage 
by  confarreation. 

Let  me  now  examine  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus.*f- 

On  the  comers  are  two  heads,  in  the  manner  in  which  Janus 
is  commonly  represented    Between  these  heads  is  a  bas-relief, 

*  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  tab.  6.  law  4.  t  See  plate  XI. 
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in  the  middle  of  which  are  three  figures,  standing  under  a 
canopy,  viz.  a  man  between  two  women.  By  the  character 
of  the  head,  the  man  seems  to  be  Jupiter,  and  the  women 
goddesses :  one  of  them  is  distinguished  by  a  bird,  perhaps 
Juno;  and  the  other  by  a  dog,  perhaps  Diana.  At  their  sides 
are  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  their  horses.  On  the  right  hand 
of  these  figures  is  a  quadriga ^  spurred  on  by  a  Victory,  scram- 
bling up  a  hill ;  it  seems  to  overturn  a  figure,  representing 
perhaps  Time.  And  on  the  left  we  see  a  biga,  with  the  horses 
spent  and  fallen  down ;  and  a  Victory  or  Genius  spreading  out 
a  cloth  to  cover  them. 

Whether  this  bas*relief  is  intended  to  represent  the  birth 
and  death  of  man,  or  to  express  Time,  and  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  what  else  is  meant  by  it,  I  shall 
leave  to  others  to  determine.  The  ancients,  indeed,  gave  four 
horses  to  the  sun,  and  two  to  the  moon.— 


« 


Quadrijugis  et  Phoebus  equis  et  Delia  bigis/'* 


*  Manil.  L  5*  v.  3. 
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PR^NESTK* 

Prmneste,  01;  Pdestrina  as  nai^^d,  l^y;  the  mpcl^nSy^  a^uf 
twenty-two  milps  south-ea^t  qf  Roq^^.  is  too  remarkably .  to 
be  passed  Qver  iq  silenoQ.  Its  si^f^tion  i^.  very  aclys^it^geoi^s;. 
On  the;  tqp  of  the  hill  was  a  castle^  or  arx  ;  on.the  faq^;  of  tl^ 
hill,  cut  into  terraces,  was  the  temple  of  Fortune^;  and  b^w 
the  temple,  on  the  plain,  was  the  city.  But  few  are  the  re- 
mains either  of  the  castle  or.  city.  The  presen^i  city,  of,  Pales- 
trina^  being  the  see  of  a  cardjiq^-bisbop,  is.- built  w|^[p.tt)^ 
prccincts,  and  pn  the;  ruins  of  the  tes^ple^ 

The  cool  situation  of  Praneste,  ^  as  well  as  its  jCpny^oEH^ 
distance  from  Rome,  could  not  but  engage  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans  to  retire  to  it  in  the  hot  season. — ^^  £t  aestivse  Praeneste 
delicise/'-f" — Here,  indeed  we  fin(^  Horace  studying  the  works 
of  the  immortal  Homer;  from  whom  he  says  he  reaped 
more  useful  instruction,  than  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  :-* 

<*  Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolii, 
Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Prseneste  relegi : 
Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non^ 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit/';]^ 


X 


*  See  page  39.  t  Floras,  I.  1.  c.  1  ] .  %  Hot.  h  1.  episU  2. 
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Praeneste,  from  being  a  colony,  was  made  a  municipal  town    a  munici- 
by  Tiberius,  in  gratitude  for  having  there  recovered  his  health,    ***""* 
after  a  dangerous  indisposition.^ 

r 

Praeneste  and  Tivoh*  were  among  the  privileged  cities  to  a  city  of  re- 
which  a  Roman,  accused  capitally,  might  with  safety  retire 
HI  voluntary  exile,  provided  he  did  so  before  judgment  was 
completely  pronounced  against  him  by  the  people.*f  These 
cities  of  refuge  were  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
made  Ovid  bitterly  complain  of  the  distance,  viz.  to  Pontus, 
to  which  Augustus  banished  him  :-^ 

^'  Quid  referam  veteres  Romania  gentis,  apud  quos 
Exulibus  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat  ?"X 

The  ancients  observing  the  vicissitudes  of  human  af&irs^   Temple  of  ^ 

supposed  that  some  ddty  presided  over  the  world,  who  dis- 
posed of  all  things  at  pleasure.  This  divinity  was  by  the 
Grefeks  called  Tvx^,  and  by  the  ^Romans  Fortuna.  Many  tem- 
ples were  dedicated  to   this   capricious  goddess ;  but  that  of 

Prieneste  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  rich  by  the  donations  ^ 

of  her  devotees. — ^**  Nusquam  se  fortunatiorem  quam  Praeneste 
vidisse  Fortunam''§ — was  the  expression  of  Cameades,  the 
Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  visited  this  temple. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  progress   of  this  temple  of  Fortune 
would  be  a  fruitless  attempt.     Simple,  no  doubt,  in  its  be* 

•  A.  Gellii  Noctes  Auic»,  1. 16.  c.  IS.  f  Poljbius,  K  6.  c.  S 

X  Ex  Ponto,  1.  h  cleg.  S.  7.  81.  §  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  J.  a. 
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ginning,  it  became  at  last  one  of  the  most  mi^nific^it  Mid- 
ings  of  antiquity.  It  resembled  a  city  rather  than  a  temple. 
We  may  easily  judge  of  its  grandeur  from  its  present  ri^ins. 
We  may  yet  trace  its  precincts,  as  well  as  the  streets,  and 
some  part$  pf  the  buildings  of  which  it  was  composed. 


L.  Sylla  having  takea  Prsenoste,  and  defeated  young 
he  assumed  the  name  q£  Felix,  or  the  fortwiate ;  *  and  calling 
himself  the  son  ^  Fortune^  he  increased  the  number  of  her 
{meats.  He  greatly  embellished  the  temple.  He  caused  a 
sun  dial  to  be  erected  between  the  .^^nilian  and  .Fulvian 
basilic.  But  his  most  remarkable  addition  was  the  mosaic 
pavement,  mentioned  by  Pliny.-f — ''Lithostrataquidemcoep- 
tavere  jam  sub  Sylla,  parvulis  certe  crustis,  esctat  hodieque, 
quod  in  Fortunas  delubro  Praeneste  fecif 


The  first  buildings  here  were  surely  all  consecrated  to  For- 
tune :  others,  however^  were  afterwards  erected  to  different 
deities,  and  for  various  purposes.  Thus  the  temple  of  Serajus, 
and  the  Faustinian  school,  were  both  built  at  the  expense  cf 
C.  Valerius  Hermaiscus^  as  appears  from  this  inscription  found 
there. — 

DOM  us  «   C.   VALERI   .   HERMAISCi 
TEMPLUM  .  SERAPIS   •   SCHOLA 
FAUSTINIANA   •   FECIT  .   C. 
VALERIUS   •   HERMAISCUS    .   DEDIC   .    ID. 

^  ^*  Unus  hominum  ad  hoc  sevi,  Felids  sibi  cognonen  asaereit  L.  S;lla,ci?ili 
neiiipe  sanguioe^  ac  patrise  oppugnaiione  adoplatus." — Pliny,  1*  7*  c.  43. 
t  L.  36.  c.  25. 
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DEO   .   BARSARO 
ET   •  R£<S^yLO   •   C09.^ 

Ctcero,*f-  laughing  irt  the  superstitiDn  of  the  Sors  Pranestina, 
menttoDs  the  aQtiqiMty  and  beauty  of  thjs  temple,  the  deities 
togetber  with  Fortune  w<Mr8hipped  in  it,  and  tlie  manner  of 
consultir^  the  Scrtes. 

The  temple  seems  to  haire  consisted  properly  of  two  parts^ 
dehibra,  ades,  which  I  shall  call,  though  perhaps  improperlyj 
chapels.  In  these  Fortune  was  worshipped  under  different 
names.  In  the  highest  one  she  was  called  Fertuna  Pranestina, 
and  in  the  other  Fortuna  Primigenia.  Probably  she  was  te» 
prcacnted  in  the  first  with  the  Sortes;  but  in  the  second  she 
hekL  a  young  Ji^ater  and  Juno  in  her  arms,  whom  she  is  &up« 
po$«d  to*  ba  w  nursed. 

Fietxo  da  Cortfliia,  the  odebrated  piiMer  and  aoxrhitect,  ha& 
^iFen  a  pcvspsdiye  view,  plan  and  elevatioo  of  this  temple« 
but  in  wfairh  there  ave  mumy  mistakes.  An  ii^enious  and  ao 
curate  artist,  I  think,  might  still  make  out  a  pvetty  en^aclr 
plan,  but  not  an  elevation  of  it. — Kirker,  Suaresio,  Volpi, 
&e.  have  aMempted  tor  deaekibte^  it;  but  Mgr.  CeoooniX  ^^ 
done  it  widimoat cam. 

•  Cecconi  Stor.  di  Palestrina,  p.  181. — Barbaras  aod  Regulos  were  consuls 
A«  D  •  157,  mbel/een  yoAiB.  iifter  the  deaih  of  Hadrian  # 

f  De  Divin«  La* 

X  Storia  di  Palestrina  citt&  del  prisco  Lazio,  icritta  da  Leonardo  Ceccopi^ 
VescoTo  di  MonUdto.    Ascoli,  1750. 

SLa 
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It  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  had  been 
cut  down  in  different  places  to  render  the  temple  more  noble 
and  venerable.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  stories  or  stages^ 
On  the  lowest  was  a  large  cistern^  or  bason,  towards  the  west 
side  ;  its  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  Prince  Barberini's  garden* 
It  served,  perhaps,  for  the  sacrificers  to  purify  the  victims. 
M.  Suaresio  makes  two  cisterns  ;  but  there  is  no  vestige  of  the 
one  towards  the  east ;  even  remains  of  some  vaulted  buildings 
have  been  lately  discovered,  where  he  supposed  tlus  dstera  to 
have  been  placed. 

There  were  four  entries  to  the  temple.*  One  of  them  was 
on  the  arches  of  the  street  called  Aricioni,  and  the  other,  that 
corresponded  to  it,  was  opposite  the  prince's  garden.  These 
led  to  the  lowest  division,  where  stood  the  cistern,  and  united 
in  a  point  that  answered  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  building.-f* 
The  third  entry  was  near  the  gate  dei  Sole ;  and  the  fourth 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  above  the  gate  of  St.  Martino. 
These  two  entries  led  up  to,  and  united  in  that  part  where 
the  modem  piazza  is  situated.  This  was  the  forum  of  the 
lower  chapel. 

To  reach  the  higher  chapel,  there  were  two  streets,  one  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
and  united  in  a  point  answering  likewise  to  the  centre  of  the 

*  Suaresio  makes  but  one  gate,  and  places  it  where  it  seems  impossible  ta 
have  been^  on  account  of  the  ancient  buildings  which  stood  there* 
t  This  is  now  the  garden  of  Petrini. 
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temple/ above  the  three  great  arches  which  stUl  remain.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  great  lantern,  to  advertise  sailors  to 
viforship  Fortune f  was  suspended  under  one  of  these  arches : 

"  Te  domimm  «quorh.- 

But  I  cannot  think  that  any  light  placed  there  could  be  seen 
at  sea. — ^These  streets  led  to  a  portico  supported  by  columns,*f 

» 

and  passing  near  the  sun  dial,  conducted  to  a  large  forum^  on 
which  stood  the  higher  chapel. 


There  are  few  remains  of  this  part  of  the  building.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  the  two  sides  were  ornamented  with  great  arches^ 
enriched  with  coliunns.  The  building  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circular form,|  along  which  ran  a  noble  base;  and  on  this 
base  were  raised  columns,  as  the  last  ornament  of  the  temple. 
The  view  of  the  whole,  from  the  plain,  must  have  been 
magnificent. 

The  remains  of  the  lower  chapel  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
present  seminary. §  It  was  decorated  on  the  side  towards  the 
forum  with  four  columns,  whose  capitals  were  cut  into  fo- 
liages, different  from  any  of  the  known  orders  of  architecture. 
Cardinal  de  Polignac,  it  is  said,  used  to  call  them  the  Tibur- 
tine  order. — ^To  the  west  of  this  chapel,  there  was  a  court 
richly  ornamented  with  columns  and  arches.    In  one  of  these 

^  Horace,  1. 1 .  od.  35. — Here  the  poet  addresses  himself  to  Fortune  at  Antium. 
*(  The  modern  street  is  called  from  hence<— (2i  Colonnara* 
%  1  his  is  DOW  the  Barberini  palace. 
$  J^ormeriy  the  Bishop's  palace. 
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urchiQit  W€t  find  a  gat9»  which  perhaps  led  to  the  lodging^  of 
the  prio^tfi^  From  this  oourt  there  w^s  alao  an  entry  to  die 
chapel, 

The  form  of  this  chapel  was  almost  square.  The  inmost 
part  of  it  was  a  sort  of  tribune  with  three  niches*  There 
are  at  the  sides  large  marble  bases,  which  perhaps  served  for 
tables,  on  which  were  placed  the  ofierings,  or  the  sacred 
vessels.  It  was  paved  with  the  celebrated  mosaic  1  am  now  to 
mention. 

A  mosaic  LoQg  oo¥ered  over  with  rabUsh,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 

paveiocnt.      jtjpyeij  by  the  humidity  of  the  place,  this  mosaic  was  dbco^ 

vered  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fnmcfs  Barberinl,  who  caused 
il  1o  be  removed  to  his  palace  o»  the  summit  of  the  temple, 
and  where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  It  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet  broad.  The  fragments  of  roari^, 
of  which  the  ground  and  greatest  part  is  composed,  are  about 
a  quafter  of  an  inch  square;  but  those  which  fmtm  the  figures 
are  mtidi  smaller.  Greid:  must  have  beeir  the  bboar  to  col- 
lect such  a  numbw'  of  vartons  coloured  marUes,  an^  ta  have 
ecseculed  this  pavement. 

The  Remanr  gave  dilferent  name9  to  that  work  which  we 
call  mosaic,  vn.  mmbiim,  museum^  musrvum.  Hence  the  artists 
who  wrought  in  it  were  called,  in  a  law  of  Cqnstantine,* 

musivarii. 

•  Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  13.  til.  4.— Bat  in  h  z.  tit.  64.  Cod;  Justin,  they  are 
named  mmtariu 
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Some  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  .this  art  to  the  Hetnisoans, 
but  others  to  the  Persians.  That  mosaic  work  was  used  in 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Ahasuerus,  or  ArtaxerKes,  appears  from 
the  first  book  of  Esther.^  It  seems  to  have  been  carried  from 
Persia  into  Assyria,  from  thence  into  Oreece,  and,  some  ages 
lifter,  the  Romans  introduced  it  into  Italyi  with  i^  other 
Grecian  arts. 

The  mosak:  at  Pneneste  seems  to  have  been  exeeuted  by  a 
Grecian  artist,  because  the  names  of  the  animals  rqiresented 
in  it  are  writ  in  Greek  characters.  By  their  farm,  parttcu- 
larly  the  epsiloH  anjd  the  sigmoy  they  are  juc^ed  to  be  rather 
of  the  secxmd  century  than  older*  Bat,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  original  artist,  or  from  the  careleaa- 
ness  of  those  who  removed  it  to  the  Barberint  palace^  several 
of  the  characters  seem  to  be  mii^aced,  whereby  the  explana- 
tion of  the  names  is  rend»«d  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  The 
architecture,  as  weH  as  the  manner  of  designing  the  figures, 
is  much  in  the  Chinese  taste.  Here  are  seen,  in  different  co- 
lours, soldiers  with  their  shields^  priests  in  procession^  hunters, 
fishers,  animals,  birds,  trees,  plants,  rivers,  mountains^  vallies> 
temples,  porticoes,  houses^  tents,  itc 


singula  monument  surely  deserves  the  attentfon  both 
t)f  the  antkiuary  and  artist.  It  may  thmw  some  light  on  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians.  Various  exfdanationft 
have^  indeed,  been  given  of  it. 

•  Chap.  1.  V.  6. 


L    . 
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F.  Kirker^  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  attempted 
to  explain  it.  He  observes  that  ^he  ancients  ascribed  both  good 
and  evil  to  Fortune.  He  therefore  divides  the  mosaic  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first,  he  supposes  the  evils^  occasioned  by  adverse 
Fortune,  to  be  represented : — ^in  the  second,  the  sacrifices  ofiered 
to  render  her  propitious:  and,  in  the  last,  the  solemnities  used 
in  thanking  her  for  favours  received.  The  first  is  expressed 
by  hunting  the  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  and  noxious  animals 
that  infested  the  mountains  and  vallies.  The  difierent  temples, 
in  the  second  part,  he  supposes  to  belong  to  Hercules,  Juno, 
Venus,  Diana,  and  Serapis,  to  whom  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice, 
before  they  consulted  the  Fortuna  Pranestina.  The  two  wo- 
men standing  in  the  temple,  he  takes  to  be  the  Sortes  Pra^ 
nestiniBy  who  are  addressed  by  a  sailor,  under  the  figeu^  of 
Neptune.  Good  Fortune,  he  thinks,  is  pointed  out,  in  the  last 
part,  by  the  soldiers  with  palms  in  their  hands,  by  the  sailors 
spreading  their  sails^  by  the  people  banqueting,  and  by  the 
priests,  wearing  crowns,  attended  with  music,  carrying  a  torch 
in  solemn  procession. — Such  is  the  metaphysical  interpretation 
of  Kirker. 

The  ingenious  Cardinal  de  Polignac-f  has  given,  however, 
a  very  difierent  explanation  of  this  mosaic.  He  supposes  that 
it  was  the  mosaic  executed  by  order  of  Sylla,  who,  afiecting 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  Alexander  the  Great,  desired 
to  express  that  hero's  expedition  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

*  In  veter.  Lalio.  t  It  is  pablished,  but  withoot  his  name^  at  the  bbt- 

iom  of  the  print  of  this  mosaic,  engraved  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francis  Barberbi 
the  younger. — See  Cecconi,  1.  !•  Cf  4.  p.  48, 
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Hammon.  The  conqueror  went  to  consult  the  oracle,  whether 
the  gods  intended  to  give  him  the  empire  of  the  world.*  The 
Cardinal  reckons  that  the  rugged  mountains,  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts,  pursued  by  hunters,  represents  the  higher  Egypt. 
The  river,  in  the  second  part,  he  takes  to  be  the  Nile,  and 
the  buildings  there  denote  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  with  its 
obelisks,  and  Memphis  with  its  mausoleums.  In  the  lower 
part  is  Alexander  with  his  attendants,  under  a  royal  tent,  and 
Fortune  presenting  him  a  palm.  The  person  in  the  boat,  at- 
tended with  spearmen,  seems  to  be  Mazaces,  or  Astaces, 
Darius's  praetor,  who  commanded  at  Memphis.  He  came  to 
beg  peace  of  Alexander,  and  offered  him  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents, with  all  the  royal  furniture.  The  procession,  with  Anu- 
bis  on  an  altar,  and  Ibis  on  a  spear,'  points  out  the  Egyptians 
rejoicing  at  their  being  delivered  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment 

The  scorpions  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  who  attended 
Alexander,  the  cardinal  thinks,  add  weight  to  his  explanation. 
These  animals,  very  frequent  in  Egypt,  are  so  venomous  there 
that  their  bite  is  reckoned  immediate  death.  Sup^stition  be- 
lieved, that  to  carry  about  the  figure  of  the  animal  was  an  an- 
tidote to  his  poison;  the  soldiers,  therefore,  as  a  defence 
against  them,  had  their  figures  engraved  on  their  shields. 
But  this  observation  is  of  little  force,  for  the  scorpion  might 
have  been  only  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  particular  Roman 
legion  or  cohort.'f 

*  Q.  Cartius,  1.  4,  c.  SI.  ed.  Delph.  4to. — '^  Aq  totias  orbis  imperiam  falls 
sibi  destinaret  pater  V*  f  Veg.  de  Re  Miiit.  1.  2.  c.  ]8. 
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Whatever  difficulty  may  attend  the  subject  of  this  mosaic, 
the  scene  evidently  lies  in  Egypt;  and  the  obelisks,  mauso* 
leums,  and  animals  peculiar  to  that  country  and  'Ethiofda,  are 
circumstances  favourable  to  Polignac's  interpretation.  But 
the  officers  and  soldiers  dressed  in  the  Roman,  and  not  in  the 
Macedonian  manner,  induces  me  to  think  that  it  relates  to  some 
Roman  story. 

The  learned  abb6  Barthelemy,*  petisuaded  that  this  mosaic 
is  connected  with  Roman  history,  has  applied  it  to  Hadrkm: 
an  emperor  who  visited  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  particularly  Egypt.  Had  the  mosaic  executed  in 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  by  order  of  Sylla,  expressed  any  parti- 
cular subject,  Pliny  would  naturally  have  mentioned  it.  That 
mosaic,  we  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  was  only  a 
pavement,  of  various  coloured  stones,  divided  into  compart- 
ments. Besides,  I  do  not  see  any  connection  between  an 
Egyptian  festival  and  either  Fortune  or  Sylla,  who  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  in  that  country.  And,  it  i>nay  be 
asked ;  pray,  what  resemUance  is  there  between  the  histmy  of 
the  latter  and  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  distinguish,  with  certainty,  the 
different  buildings  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Fortune.  Several  pieces  of  mosaic  have  been  found  among 
these  ruins ;  particularly  the  rape  of  Europa,  preserved  in  the 
Barberini  palace  at  Rome.     But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 

*  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inicriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettoes  de  Parif, 
Tom.  53.  in  12mo« 


mosaic  in  question  was  not  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  of  that  q[  Serapis,  built  by 
C.  Valerius  HerniaisQus.  Perhaps,  having  attended  Hadrian 
in  his  prepress  through  Egypt,  he  desired  to  pre$ejcve  this  me->* 
iporial  of  it,  and  of  the  emperor,  who  had  bestowed  particular 
marks  of  favour  on  that  country;  from  which  he  brought 
many  statues  aad  curiosities,  to  ornam^t  his  villa  at  Tivoli. 
And  what  decmation  coukl  be  mote  proper  for  the  triple  of 
Scrapis^  than  the  reiuresentation  of  an  Egyptian  festival  i 

This  picture  is  not  a  general  view  of  Egypt,,  but  of  the 
idand  of  Elephantine,*  near  to  Syene,*f  below  the  Cataracts. 
According  to  Tacitus,;{;;they  were  ^  boundaries,  in  those 
parts,  of  the  Roman  em^]%:,-^^^clattstra  Romani  imperii,"-— 
and  separated  it  from  Ethbpia.  They  were  inhabited  both 
by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians^  and  decorated  with  temples. 
In  the  island  of  ESepfaantine  was  the  temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a 
NUometen  This  iNilomefter§  w«s  a  iwell,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  inside  of  which  were:  engraved  several  lines,  to 
denote  the  several  incEeoses  of  .the  liven  Cnuj^is,  Cneph^ 
Neph,  Anubis,  Ibis,  seem  to  have  been  oDe  and  the  same 
deity,  or  a  person  remarkable  for  observing  the  rise  of  the 
Nile.  He  was  represented  under  various  emblematical  cha- 
racters engraved  on  the  Nilometer,  viz.  a  serpent  with  a  lion's 

'  *  Now  named  GezireUel-sag,  or  the  flowery  island, 
f  Now  called  Assuan^  or  Essuen.  X  ^Q"*  !•  ^»  ^»  61. 

f  §  Strabo,  1. 17. — ^The  temple  of  Cnuphis  stillexistSj  and  is  very  little  injured. 
By  an  observation^  if  accurate;  made  here,  by  Mr.  Bruce  of  K-innaird,  its  north 
latitude  is  24^  46'.— 'Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  Vol.  1.  p.  160. 
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head ;  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head ;  a  dog,  &c.*  Now,  in 
this  mosaic,  we  may  trace  the  temple  of  Cnuphis,  and  the 
well  or  Kilometer.  The  temple  is  that  building,  in  which 
stand  the  two  women,  addressed  by  a  sailor ;  and  near  to  it  is 
the  Nilometer. 

« 

Hadrian  is  the  principal  personage  under  the  tent ;  to  whom 
a  woman  presents  a  crown  with  her  right  hand,  and  holds  a 
palm  in  her  left.  She  is  neither  Fortune  nor  a  priestess,  for 
the  Egyptians  had  none;  but  a  genius  personating  the  island 
of  Elephantine,  who  testifies  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  the  whole  of  the  scene  does,  to  the  emperor,  for  having  ho- 
noured them  with  his  visit.r  And  over  the  gate  of  a  building, 
ornamented  with  four  Egyptian  statues,  I  observed  a  spread- 
eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Having  thus  given  a  probable  account  of  the  subject  of  this 
mosaic,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  particular  description  of 
each  figure,  animal,  bird,  plant,  or  building  expressed  in  it. 
They  are  sufficiently  explained  either  in  the  print,  or  in  M. 
Bartheleroy's  memoir. 

*  The  dog  was  the  emblem  of  the  dog-star,  which  becomes  visible  in  Egypt 
in  the  month  of  July,  about  the  time  when,  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  the  Nile 
generally  begins  to  overflow  its  banks.  When  the  river  hath  overflowed  its 
banks,  it  drives  all  the  serpents  before  it  out  of  their  lurking  places ;  so  the 
hawks,  at  the  same  season,  annually  return  into  Egypt  in  quest  of  their  prey: 
and  as  the  sun,  in  the  month  of  July,  enters  the  constellation  of  the  lion,  this 
was  another  proper  symbol  to  denote  the  serpents  quitting  their  holes,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  Mile. 
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ALBANO,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Albano,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia,  is  the 
see  of  one  of  the  six  cardinal  bishops.  It  is  situated  between 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  Aricia,  now  called  La  Ricia.  As  it  stands 
on  the  Alban  territory,  some  writers,  from  its  name,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Alha  Longa,  the  mother 
of  Rome;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  I  shall  soon  satisfy  the 
reader* 

The  situation  oT  Albano,  its  moderate  height  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  its  fine  air,  its  shady  walks,  and  beautiful  views 
of  Rome,  the  Campagnia,  and  the  sea,  cannot  but  make  it  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  Romans,  during  the  spring  and  au- 
tumnal seasons,  where  many  rusticate. 

t 

This  city  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa,  named  AitMnum 
Alhanum  Pompeii,  which^  after  the  murder  and  forfeiture  of     ^"p®"* 
that  illustrious  man;  was  sold  by  public  auction,  and  purchased 
by  Mark  Antony.    He  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  as- 
surance to  offer  for  it,  for  which  Cicero*  justly  upbraided  him ; 

^  In  M.  Antoniam  Pbilippica  2« 
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because  it  was  then  reckoned  infamous,  on  such  occasions,  to 
deprive  innocent  heirs  of  the  property  of  their  unfortunate 
families.  With  what  strong  colouring  does  the  orator  paint 
the  debaucheries  of  Antony  at  this  Villa.  Many  of  its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  villa  Paolucci,  and  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  which  last  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  baths. 


An  amphi- 
lheatre»  a  re* 
servoir,  and 
praetorian 
camp. 


The  Capu- 
chins. 


A  maaso- 
leum. 


At  the  abbey  of  St.  Paul's,  I  observed  considerable  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  a  reservoir  for  water,  and  a  praetorian 
camp.  Perhaps  these  were  erected  by  Domitian.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  them,  because  they  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi,*  to  whose  plates  I  beg  leave  to  refer. 

Above  St.  Paul's,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  the  convent 
of  the  Capuchins :  from  difl^rent  stations  of  whose  gardens 
are  to  be  seen  various  delightful  romantic  views.  Indeed 
here,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  general,  landscape 
painters  find  the  most  captivating  scenes  to  engage  their  ta- 
lents. But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  with  my  pen  beauties 
which  even  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can  imperfectly  delineate. 

Before  I  entered  the  Roman  gate  of  Albano,  I  observed^  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Appian  road,  die  remans  of  a  magnificent 
mausoleum.  It  is  published  by  Piranesi.^  It  ha<l  been  three 
stories  high,  incrusted  with  marble^  and  each  story  ornamented 
with  columns^  no  doubt  of  different  orders.    Though  rdbbed 


Anticfaita  d'Albano. 


f  lb.  page  7«  tav.  4. 
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of  these  columns,  and  the  incrustation,  yet  the  belts  or  pra^ 
cinctiones  of  these  stories,  and  the  marble  blocks  to  which 
they  were  fixed  still  remain,  and  point  out  its  former  state* 

Without  the  other  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  side  of  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  church  called  the  Madonna  delta  Stella^  I  saw 
another  remarkable  sepulchral  monument.  On  a  high  square 
base  are  placed  five  round  pyramids  or  towers,  viz.,  one  on  the 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square  corners.  Two  of  these 
pyramids  are  entine,  and  the  other  three,  though  defiK^ed,  are 
still  very  visible.  This  monument  is  likewise  published  by 
PiranesLI^ 


Another 
mausoleum. 


As  no  inscriptions  remain  on  either  of  these  m(Xiuments  I; 
cannot  ascertain  to  whom  tl^y  belonged.  Antiquaries,  I 
know,  generally  nackon  that  one  of  these  two  mausoleums 
was  that  of  the  great  Pompey^  whose  ashes  Comeliaf^  according 
to  Plutarch,*!'  btought  from  Egypti  where  he  was  murdered* 
and  deposited  at  his  villa  near  Alba.  Plutarch  is  the  only 
historian  who  mentions  this :  whereas  Strabo,;];  Pliny ,§  and 
Dio  Cassius  ||  affirm,  that  Pompey  was  buried  on  Mons  Castas^ 
in  Egypt.  His  body  had  been  burnt  by  his  freed  man  Philip : 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Cornelia,  who  fled  before  her  hus- 
band was  murdered,  and  long  obliged  to  conceal  herself  be- 
fore she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  could  have  received 
from  Philip  the  ashes  of  his  master,  and  carried  them  about 

*  Anticbita  d'Albano,  page  8.  tav.  5.  and  6«  f  life  of  Pompey* 

%  lab.  16.  §  Lib.  5.  c.  12.— His  words  are*-*''  Casius  moos 

delobrum  Jovis  Casii,  tumulus  Magni  Pompai.  ||  Lib.  42. 


One  of  these 
maiuoleums 
is  commonly 
reckoned  to 
be  that  of 
Pompey,  and 
the  other  of 
the  Horatii 
and  the  Cu- 
iatii. 
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with  her  in  her  peregrinations.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Cornelia,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  could  have  erected  a  sumptuous  monument 
to  his  memory.  If  therefore  either  of  these  sepulchres  be- 
longed  to  Pompey,  it  must  have  been  built  by  himself  in  his 
prosperity;  and  in  that  case  I  should,  from  the  style  of 
architecture,  reckon  it  to  be  the  one  at  the  Roman  gate,  ra- 
ther than  that  at  the  Stella,  which  seems  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiquity.  The  great  modern  Savelli  family,  now  ex- 
tinct, but  formerly  lords  of  Albano,  had  indeed  caused  an 
inscription*  to  be  placed  on  this  singular  monument,  which 
names  it  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  having  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  bro- 
thers, as  I  observed,  -f  were  buried  where  they  fell.  This 
monument  somewhat  resembles  that  very  ancient  one  at 
Clusium,  erected  for  Porsena,  King  of  Hetruria,  described 
by  Pliny.  J  Had  an  honorary  monument  been  erected  for 
the  five  champions,  of  which  there  is  no  mention,  it  would 

*  The  modern  inscriptioa  on  the  tomb  at  the  Stella,  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ; — 

Hospea 
Dignare  memoria  ossa  qnaE)  calcas 
Hie  csBsis  Curiatiis  unicus  ex  Horatiis  superstes 
Romam  A]b»  prsfecit 
Sabelli 
Qaibas  et  patria  et  dominium  unam  utramque  fecit 
Ambarum  gloriae  consulentes 
Pyramides  latitantes 
Elogio  prastereuntibus  indicarunt. 
t  See  page  1 10.  %  Hist.  JNat,  1.  S6.  c.  IS. 
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naturally  have  been  placed  on  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
this  is  not. 


Between  the  Stella  and  La  Ricia  there  is  a  remarkable  part  ViaAppia. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
It  is  a  long  and  vast  mole  or  lev^,  carried  across  the  vale  of 
La  Ricia,  to  facilitate  the  passage.  Arches  are  constructed 
at  certain  distances,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  may  collect 
there.  This  mole  remains  a  monument  of  Roman  grandeur, 
and  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  expense  they  bestowed  on  their 
consular  roads.  To  see  it  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
down  to  the  vale,  for  its  sides  are  now  so  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  that  one  may  travel  along  it  without  percdving 
its  greatness.  Such  had  happened  even  to  the  ingenious  Pi- 
ranesi,  to  whom^  on  publishing  his  elegant  work  on  Albano, 
I  observed  that  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
Via  Appia :  he  promised  to  supply  this  neglect,  but  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  done.  The  fertile  vale  of  La 
Ricia  had  been  formerly  a  lake.  It  was  supplied  with  water  vaieofLa 
from  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  but  the  water  is  now  carried  off  by  *'^*** 
a  rivulet,  that  runs  through  the  vale  and  turns  a  mill. 

The  delightful  shady  road  from  Albano  to  Castel  Gandolfo,    Road  to  Cas. 
planted  with  large  evergreen  oaks,  is  called  the  lower  gallery ;  ^^^  ^^^^ifo. 
and  the  road  from  Castel  Gandolfo,  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  to  the  Capuchins,  the  upper  gallery.     How  often  have  I 
strolled  along  these  roads,  wrapped  in  admiration  at  the  beau« 
tiful  scenery,  which  on  every  side  captivated  the  eye  I 

3N 
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Domitian'8         Dotnitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  resided  raadk 

at  Albano.  Besides  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  Pompey's 
villa,  he  extended  his  own  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins,  and  down  to  the  lake  on  one  side,  and 

Two  crypta.  the  plairi  on  the  other.     In  the  modern  villa  Barberiiii,*  the 

remains  of  two  extensive  crypta,  or  galleries,  are  to  be  seen : 
they  now  serve  for  terraces,  and  are  a  proof  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. He  embellished  the  steep  banks  of  the  lake  with 
curious  buildings ;  among  others  with  two  grottoes,  or  nympbea^ 

Two  nyra-  i  ^    ^ 

phea.  of  which  Piranesi  has  given  plans  and  views  ."f  They  are  the 

more  curious,  because  few  nymphea;{;  have  been  hitherto  dis^ 
covered.  They  seem  to  have  been  natural  grottoes,  but  which 
Domitian  had  improved  by  art;  one  of  them  is  very  beautiful. 
Attached  to  Minerva,  he  established,  at  Albano,  a  college  of 
priests  for  the  service  of  that  deity,  and  there  celebrated  her 
festivals  called  quinquatria,  with  huntings,  plays,  and  orato* 
rial  and  poetical  compositions.;); 

Lake  of  Ai        The  form  of  this  lake  is  an  irregular  ellipsis,  surroimded 
bano.  ^jjj^  yjgj.y  i^jgj^  banks,  except  towards  Marino,  where  they  are 

lower.  To  walk  round  the  top  of  its  crater  is  generally  com- 
puted to  be  about  eight  miles,  and    round  the  edges  of  the 

*  It  stEDds,  ftccording  to  some  antiquaries,  on  the  site  of  the  villa  of  the  faiU 
tious  Clodius,  killed  by  Milo. 

t  Antichita  d'Albano.  X  ^^  P^g^  ^^^' 

t '' Celebrabat  in  Albano  quotannis  quinquatria  Minervae,  cui  collegium 
constituerat :  ex  quo  sorte  ducti  magisterio,  fungerenlur,  ederentque  exiniias 
venationes  et  scenicos  ludos,  superque  oratorum  ac  poetarum  certamina.'^ — 
Suet.  V.  Domitiaoi,  c.  4. 
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water  four  miles.  Its  depth  is  unequal;  in  some  parts  ttie 
depth  is  very  great,  particularly  under  Palazzuolo;  Among 
a  variety  of  fishes  found  in  this  lake,  there  are  eels  of  a  vast 
size,  and  which  are  much  esteemed  by  the  luxurious. 

From  sand,  stones,  lava,  and  other  minerals,  evidently  Formerly « 
volcanic  productions,  found  here  *  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  ^^  ^*°^' 
naturalists  have  concluded  that  this  lake,  as  well  as  that  of 
Nemi,  -f  called  the  Speculum  Diana,  have  been  the  mouths  of 
volcanoes,  which  sunk  these  parts  of  the  Mons  Albanus.  If  this 
is  so,  these  eruptions  must  have  happened  long  prior  to  the 
builcMng  of  Alba  Longa,  and  before  the  time  of  liistorical  rer 
cords,  or  eveh  tradition. 

But  what  chiefly  demands  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  Outlet  of  ih© 
traveller  is  the  subterraneous  canal  or  outlet,  that  carries  ^^^^* 
off  the  water  of  the  lake.  It  begins  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  is  carried  abotft  a  mile  and  a  half  under 
the  hill  of  Albano,  till  the  water  appears  in  the  plain.  Livy,J 
and  many  of  the  Roman  writers,  mentbn  prodigies  that  hap- 
pened during  the  siege  of  Veli  ;§  particularly,  that  the  lake 
of  Albano,  without  any  visible  cause,  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  inundated  the  plain,  and  even  threatened  Rome  itself. 
The  senate  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  conwlt  the  oracle 

^  See  Tour  to  Italy,  by  M.  De  la  Condamine  :*-^imd  Lettres  gar  la  Min^- 
ralogie  d'ltalie,  par  M.  Ferber. 

*)-  It  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  and  is  not  one  half  of 
the  extent  of  the  latter. 

X  Lib.  5,  c.  ]5.  §  See  page  35* 
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Delphi,  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  to  appease  the  gods. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  were  told  by  a  Veientan  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  their  prisoner,  that  Veii  could  never  be  taken 
till  the  lake  of  Albano  was  prevented  from  overflowing  its 
banks.  This  prophecy  agreeing  with  the  answer  afterwards 
received  from  the  oracle,  the  Romans  immediately  set  about 
making  the  outlet  in  question,  and  completed  it  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  viz.  in  the  year  of  Rome  355.  What  fiction  soever 
there  may  be  in  this  account,  the  canal  itself  is  wonderful,  to 
have  been  executed  at  that  early  period  of  time.  It  is  still 
entire,  and  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended^ 
And  whether  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  executing  this  vast 
work,  or  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  done,  or  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  justly  an  object  of  admiration.  The  canal,  in  gene* 
ral,  is  five  palms  and  three  inches  Roman  measure  broad,  and 
its  height  from  nine  to  ten  palms.  Had  six  men  only  been 
employed  to  cut  this  narrow  canal,  and  more  could  not  have 
been  employed  at  the  same  time ;  that  is  three  men  beginning 
at  each  extremity,  till  the  six  met  in  the  centre,  it  would  have 
required  many  years  to  have  accomplished  it.  But  the  inge- 
nious Piranesi,*  who  examined  it  with  much  attention,  shows 
that,  after  tracing  the  line  of  the  canal  above  ground,  pits  and 
mines  were  sunk  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  by 
which  many  men  might  have  been  let  down,  and  wrought  at 
the  same  time;  and  by  means  of  these  pits  draw  out  the  earth 
and  stones  from  the  canal.  He  discovered  some  of  these 
pits,  and  traced  the  whole  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  been  the 

*  See  Descrizione  e  Disegno  deir  Emissario  del  Lago  Albano. 
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overseer  of  the  work.  But  whatever  indulgence  he  may  have 
given  to  fancy,  his  inquiry  is  very  curious.  He  has  given 
nine  plates,  with  many  figures,  to  explain  it,  and  which  will 
convey  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it  than  can  be  done  by  words. 
Th?  entry  to  the  canal  from  the  lake,  and  its  issue  in  the  plain, 
are  solidly  built,  and  remain  noble  specimens  of  Hetruscan 
architecture. 

From  Bianchini's  *  observations  it  appears,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Carthusian  church, 
at  Dioclesian's  baths.*f  Hence  water  might  have  been  brought 
from  it  to  Rome,  and  there  raised  to  a  great  height* 

The  fabulous  account  of  the  foundation  of  Alba,  by  Ascanius,  Alba  Longa. 
the  son  of  iBneas,  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman  historians, 
as  well  as  by  many  of  the  poets : — 


**  Genus  unde  Latinum, 


Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romae."  J 

It  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Latium.  However,  after  the  ce- 
lebrated combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,§  which  gave  the 
superiority  to  Rome  over  Alba,  TuUus  Hostilius  destroyed  this 
very  ancient  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  increase  the  population  of  Rome.  To  distinguish 
this  Alba  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  it  got  the  appel- 
lation of  Longa,  because  it  was  narrow  and  long ;  having  been 
built  between  the  Mons  Albanus,  now  called  Monte  Cavo,  and 

*  FraDcisci  BiaDchini  Opuscula^aria.  t  See  page  £09* 

4:  Virg.  JEd.  1. 1.  v.  6.  §  See  page  110. 
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the  lake,  along  the  crater  of  which  it  had  extended  a  consi- 
derable way.  Perhaps  the  centre  of  Alba  Longa  was  about 
Palazzuolo,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  a 
Franciscan  convent. 


A  sepulchral 
monument* 


Scrambling  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  with  whidi  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  covered,  I  observed  the  founda- 
tions of  some  ancient  buildings.  Near  to  the  convent,  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  is  a  remarkable  sepulchre,  cut  on  the 
face  of  the  rock.  Uninscribed,  I  cannot  conjecture  to  whom 
it. belonged.  On  its  centre  is  a  has  relief,  but  the  figures  are 
much  defaced,  and  a  sceptre  terminated  with  an  eagle:  and 
on  cach^  side  of  the  bas-relief  there  are  six  Roman  fasces  with 
the  axes,  placed  like  columns.  These  marks  of  dignity  be- 
longed to  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  the  consuls.  The  style  of  the 
sculpture  is  good;  and  it  is  published  by  Piranesi,* 


Mons  Alba- 
nu8. 


From  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  Mons  Albanus  raises  its  lofty 
head,  and  overlooks  Latium,  and  a  great  extent  of  country.-f 
This  remarkable  mountain  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
authors.    On  its  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis — 

"  Et  residens  celsa  Latialis  Jupiter  Alba."  J 


*  Antichita  d'Albano,  pages  6  and  7,  tav.  3.— I  have  in  my  collection  an 
accurate  drawing  of  this  monument. 

t  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  consider  Mont^  Cavo  as  a  baro- 
meter for  the  weather.  When  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
fog,  they  say—'*  Mont^  Cavo  ha  il  capello,  pioveri." 

X  Lucanas>  lib.  1.  t.  igs. 
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By  whom  it  was  originally  built  is  uncertain.  It  seems,  how-> 
ever,  to  have  been  renewed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  there 
instituted  the  Feria  Latitue;  at  which  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Latium  assembled  annually,  and  ratified  their 
mutual  engagements.  A  Roman  consul  always  presided  at 
these  meetings.  An  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  each  de- 
puty carried  home  with  him  a  part  of  the  victim.  During  these 
Feria  all  hostilities  between  any  of  these  states  ceased.  Such 
a  political  institution  must  have  been  productive  of  useful  con- 
sequences. It  was  here  likewiseithat  the  Roman  generals,  who 
were  refused  the  honour  of  the  great  triumph  ia  Rome,  per- 
formed the  lesser  triumph,  called  an  oi^a/io;},  and  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  Latialis.  But  this  famous  temple,  which  had  been  for- 
tified, has  long  since  been  destroyed.  Indeed,  when  I  first 
visited  the  ruins,  in  the  year  1750,  I  observed  a  part  of  its 
foundations:*  but  these  materials  have  been  since,  employed 
to  build  a  small  church  and  convent,  for  a  late  established  re- 
ligious order,  called  the  Passtonites,  or  the  fathers  of  the  passion, 
who  have  got  possession  of  this  classic  grounds 

When  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis, 
I  beheld  under  me  the  lakes,  the  woods,  the  spot  where  stood 
the  villa  of  Clodius,  I  could  not  but  recall  to  my  memory  the 
beautiful  apostrophe,  which  Cicero  made  to  Jupiter,  against 
this  turbulent  seditious  man,  whom  the  (»*ator  maintains  was 
justly  killed  by  his  client  Milo: — ^^  Tuque  ex  edito  isto  tuo 
monte,  Latialis  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  (Clodius)  lacus,  nemora, 

^  Some  fragments  of  these  ruios  are  published  by  Piranesi-^  Ant.  d'Albano^ 
tav.  J  and  £. 
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finesque  saspe  omni  nefario  stupro,  et  scelere  macularat;  ali-- 
quando  ad  eum  puniendum  oculos  aperuisti/'* 

To  facilitate  the  access  to  this  temple,  a  road  was  made^ 
paved  like  that  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  of  which  I  observed  con- 
siderable remains.  The  stones  so  employed  are  chiefly  lava,  or 
volcanic  productions* 

About  half  way  up  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
there  is  a  village  called  Rocca  di  Papa.  Its  situation  is  singu- 
lar. Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  it  is  Fabienses,  mentioned 
by  Pliny j-f  and  others  Forum  Populi.X  Perhaps  it  was  here 
that  the  people  assembled  and  rested,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter. 


Hannibal's 
camp. 

Pits  for  pre- 
serving snow. 


A  little  above  Rocca  di  Papa,  there  is  a  plain  called  Hanni^ 
haVs  campy  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned.^  It  is  here  that 
the  snow  is  collected  annually  for  the  use  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
monopoly  that  produces  a  revenue  to  the  Pope.  The  use  of 
snow  or  ice  to  cool  liquors,  &c.  is  no  doubt,  in  hot  climates,' 
an  agreeable  luxury.  The  Romans  make  much  use  of  it;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  know  the  simple 
manner  by  which  they  preserve  it.  On  this  dry  plain  they 
dig  pits,  without  any  building,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
twenty-five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  or 
cone.  The  larger  the  pit,  the  snow,  no  doubt,  will  preserve 
the  better.     About  three  feet  from  the  bottom  they  commonly 


*  Cic.  pro  Milone. 
§  See  page  46. 
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fix  a  wooden  grate^  which  serves  for  a  drain^  if  any  of  the 
snow  should  happen  to  melt»  which  otherwise  would  stagnate, 
and  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  rest.  The  pit  thus  formed, 
and  lined  with  prunings  of  trees  and  straw,  is  filled  with  snow, 
which  is  beat  down  as  hard  as  possible,  till  it  becomes  a  solid 
body.  It  is  afterwards  covered  with  more  prunings  of  trees, 
and  a  roof  raised  in  form  pf  a  low  cone,  well  thatched  over 
with  straw.  A  door  is  left  at  the  side,  covered  likewise  with 
straw,  by  which  men  enter  and  cut  out  the  ice,  for  such  it 
becomes,  with  a  mattock.  A  row  of  tall  shady  trees  may  be 
planted  round  the  pit,  to  protect  it  the  better  from  the  sun. 
The  quantity  daily  demanded  is  carried  to  Rome,  in  the  night 
time,  in  carts  well  covered  with  straw.  It  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  snow,  thus  pressed  down,  is  not  only  odder,  but 
preserves  longer  than  cakes  of  ice  taken  from  ponds  or  ditches. 


so 
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HERCULANEUM* 


'SlR»  Naple»>  April  ISlh,  17SM 

1  SHOULD  not  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  following  ac« 
count  of  Herculaneum^  had  I  not  known  your  love  for  anti- 
quities, and  the  desire  you  have  to  be  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  that  discovery :  especially  as  so  many  false  and  ridi- 
culous relations  have  been  given  of  it.  But  as  I  have  had  Op« 
portunities  of  examining  this  celebrated  place  several  times, 
during  the  two  months  I  have  spent  in  this  country,  you  may 
depend  on  my  exactness.  To  describe  it.  Sir,  as  it  ought, 
would  require  one  of  your  happy  turn,  who  examines  ^veiy 


*  Thongh  this  letter,  wrilten  to  ibe  Aulhor'fl  father,  the  late  WilliaiD 
den.  Esq  has  no  relation  to  the  Antiquities  of  Rome;  jet  as  the  subject  is 
interesUug  to  the  curious,  and  as  H  gives  a  distinct  though  short  account  of  the 
discovery  of  llercu/aneum,  he  hopes  he  will  be  pardoned  for  giving  it  a  place  io 
this  Appendix.  He  is  the  rather  induced  to  do  so,  because  it  was  imperfectly  pub- 
lished in  some  periodical  papers,  and  particularly  with  the  translation  of  Belli* 
card's  Observations  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Herculaneunij  printed 
at  Loudon,  1753»  Much,  no  doubt^  has  been  published  on  the  Herculaneunij 
since  ttiis  letter  vas  ifvritten;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  he  flatters  himself,  it  will  be 
found  still  to  be  accurate. 
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thing  with  such  taste,  and  whose  ideas  of  what  you  do  examine 
are  never  imperfect. 

Herculaneum  was  a  city  of  vast  antiquity^  dedicated  to^  or 
as  sobue  writers  my»  founded  by  Hercules.  This  heroic  divinity 
was  much  esteemed  aU  over  the  then  known  world.  Temples 
and  altars  weire  every  where  erected  to  him:  witness  the  fa- 
moaS;temj]ie.af  C^diz^  built  by  the  Tynans, — <«  extra  Herculis 
oalumnas  in  Gadibus/'* — the  boundary  of  his  expeditions  to 
the  west..  The  Carth^nja^is  of&xed  him  human  sacrifices; 
and  the  RfimaBft  mad^  vows  to,  and  consulted  him  in  their 
greatest  enterpriiae?.* 

_  I 

This  city  etood  where  now  stands  the  royal  village  of  Portici, 

washed  by  the.sea»  four  miles  from  Naples,  and  about  three 

from  the  top  of  Vesuvius.    It  seems,  as  likewise  Pompeia\ 

*  The  two  promontories,  at  the  entry  of  the  Straits,  the  one  in  Earope 
anil  the  other  in  Africa,  were  called  bj  geographers  Htrculefi  PiUan.   The 
former^  Calpiy  is  Gibraltar  in  Europe^  and  the  latter,  Jbila,,  is  Ceuta  in  Afriea« 
The  fabulous  tradition  of  the  old  Spaniards  was,  that  these  mountains  were  cut 
asunder  by  Hercules,  by  which  means  the  Atlantic  ocean  rushed  in,  and  formed 
the  Mediterranean  sea. — '^  Abila  Africas,  £urop8s  Calp^,  laborum  Herculis 
melSB.    Quam  ob  causam  indigent  coluninas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  creduntque  per 
fossas  exclusa  antea  admisisse  maria,  et  rerum  nature  mutasse  faciem/'    Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  1.  8.  proem.— But  besides  these  fictitious  pillars,  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Cadiz  was  ornamented  with  real  columns  of  metal,  and  covered  with 
inscriptions,  as  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Apollooius  Tyansus, 
1.  5.  c.  1.    Indeed  the  expression  of  Pliny,  I.  2.  c.  107i*— ''  ab  India  ad 
Herculis  colamnas  Gadibua  sacratas,''«— means  these  real  columns. 

"t*  Pomptia  stood  on  the  banksof  the  Sarno,  near  to  the  place  called  Torre 
dtir  Annondata^  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Portici. 

sOa 
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and  Retina*  to  have  been  buried  in  the  great  eruption  of  th«tfr 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Titus,  by  which  Pliny 
the  elder  was  sufFocated.'f 

This  was  not  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Diodoruff 
Siculus,;};  cotemporary  with  Augustus,  and  consequently  older 
than  Pliny,  says  that  the  eruptions  of  that  mountain  were  as 
old  as  the  fabulous  ages.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  this 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  great  historian 
of  nature?  But  perhaps  that  part  of  his  work  is  lost.  Al- 
though the  eruptions  prior  to  Pliny  had  not  been  recorded  by 
any  author,  yet  their  eiFects  were  visibly  traced,  in  digging  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  year  1689.  Observations  on 
this  excavation  have  been  published  by  the  learned  Bianchini.§ 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  eruptions,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  streets  of  Herculaneum  were  paved 
with  lava,  or  basalte,  which  surely  had  been  formerly  thrown 
out  from  Vesuvius.  But  what  are  our  oldest  records  compared 
with  the  lasting  monuments  of  nature  ? 

The  city  is  between  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below  the  present 

*  Retina  or  Resina,  was  probably  a  connlry  seat,  or  saall  Tillage  near  to 
IJercuIaneuro.  f  P^'^^^  Secund.  1.  6.  ep.  16. 

:(  Hist.  I.  5.— '^  Hercnlis  deinde  a  Tiburi  profectus,  per  littos  Itali®  ad  Cq« 
meum  venit  oatnpoai  i  in  quo  tradant  fuisse  homines  admodum  fortes,  et  ob 
eorain  sceleiti  gigantes  appellatos.  Campos  quoque  ipse  dietns  Phlegr«eus,  a 
colle  qui  olim  plurimum  ignis  instar  £ttinae  Sicuii  evomens,  nanc  VesoTiua 
vocator,  muUa  servans  ignis  antiqai  Tesligia/' 

^  <La  Storia  nniyersale  prorata  con  Monamenti,  file.  Roma,  1747,  p*  246. 
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surface  of  the  ground.  The  matter  with  which  it  is  co^ 
vered  is  not  every  where  the  same.  In  some  plac^  it  is  a  sort 
of  burnt  dry  earth*  like  ashes ;  in  others,  a  sort  of  lime  and 
hard  cement ;  and  elsewhere,  it  is  covered  with  that  vitrified 
matter  which  the  Neapolitans  call  lava,  composed  of  sulphur 
stones^  and  metallic  substances,  which  Vesuvius  throws  out  in 
its  eruptions.  This  lava,  whilst  it  preserved  its  fluidity^  ran 
like  a  river  towards  the  sea :  but  as  soon  as  it  cooled  it  sub- 
sided, and  became  a  solid  substance,  like  a  dark  blue  marble^r 
and  of  which  I  have  seen  tables,  snuff-boxes,  and  many  trin«- 
kets.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  this  river  should  have 
penetrated  into  every  cavity  it  met  with  in  its  course,  so  we 
find  that  part  of  the  city  over  whkh  it  ran  full  of  itt 

^  ■ 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  explain  this  surprising  ef» 
feet.  The  learned  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing it.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  tliat  the  mountain  first 
threw  out  such  a  quantity  of  cinders  as  covered  the  city^  and 
then  the  sea  penetrating  into  the  bottom  of  the  volcano  was 
'  afterwards  vomited  out>  and  in  its  course  pushed  the  cinders 
earth,  &c.  into  the  houses.  These  eruptions  are  probably  pro* 
duced  from  marcasites,  or  pyrites,  and  sulphureous  arid  bitu- 
minous substances  mixed  together  in  the  earthy  and  humected 
by  water.  Many  authors  assert,  that  Vesuvius  in  its  eruptions 
throws  out  more  water  than  fire.  In  the  eruption  of  December 
10th,  1631,  it  is  said  that  the  harbour  of  Naples  was,  for  a 
moment  quite  emptied,  and  that  all  sorts  of  shell-fishes  were 
mixed  with  the  lava  that  came  from  the  mountain.  Pliny  the 
younger^  giving  Tacitus  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  uncl^ 
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-says  that  the  sea  seemed  to  go  back.*  The  water  entering  the 
volcano,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  observation.  Perhaps^  too, 
the  eruptfon  was  attended!  by  an  earthquake,  which  may  have 
<isisisted  to  swallow  up  the  city.    But  to  return. 

.  Herculaqeum  lay  thus  buried  from  the  year  79  to  the  1759. 
The  prince  of  Elbeuf,  indeed,  in  the  year  171 1^  building  a 
.house  near  to  Portici,  and  digging  for  a  well,  found  some 
^pieces  of  wrought  marble ;  and  afterwards  discovered  a  temple 
of  a  round  figure^  the  general  form  of  those  dedicated  to 
•3acchus»  doomed  with  pillars  of  yellow  marble,  and  some  fine 
atatues:  viz.  a  Hercules,  a  Cleofrntra,  and  three  elegant  vi- 
tals, which  'he  sent  to  Vienna  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The 
vestals  are  now  at  Dresden,  in  the  noble  collection  of  the  elec- 
.tor  of  Saxony.  But  th^  discovery  went  no  furtl|er ; ;  nor  did 
4hey  suspect  that  thisr  was  part  of  Herculaneum. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  1739  that,  digging  for  ano- 
ther well,  some  more  marble  was  found.  And  being  ordered 
by  the  king  of  Naples  to  dig  towards  the  grotto,  formerly  dis- 
covered by  Elbeuf,  the  workmen  found  two  consular  statues  of 
nfarble,  one  of  which  was  Augustus ;  afterwards  some  brick  pil- 
lars painted  with  different  colours.  And  continuing  the  search^ 
they  fell  on  the  theatre,  which  was  built  according  to  the  rules 
of  Vitruvius.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  seats  for  the  spectatorSt 
and  was  incrusted  with  marble,  and   beautified  with  pillars, 

*  '*  Praeterea  mare  in  se  resorberi^  et  tremore  terrs,  quasi  repelii  videbamus. 
Certe  processerat  litus,  multaqne  animalia  maris  siccis  areois  detinebat.'' 
Xib.  6.  ep,  fiO« 
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Statues^  and  paintings,  ^or  is  it  strange  to  find  a  theatre  in 
ti  country  once  inhabited  by  the  Osci^  a  people  remarkable  for 
having  invented  those  licentious  performances  called  the  Osce^ 
nian  comedy,  arid  Fescenine  verses. 

I  shall  not  waste  time  in  describing  the  many  statues  .al* 
ready  found  here,  I  cannot^  however,  omit  mentioning  an 
equestrian  one  of  marble,  with  the  following  inscription  oq 
its  peestal :  an  inscription  which  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  that  this  was  the  ancient  dty  of  Herculaneum* 

M  .  NONIO  •  M  •  T  • 
BALBO  . 
PR  .  PRO  .  cos   • 
HERCULANENSES. 

Some  connoisseurs  say  that  this  statue  is  prefend>le,  in  pomt 
of  execution,  to  the  so  justly  celebrated  one  at  the  OipSbai,  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  of  Corinthian  brass.  The  former 
is  indeed  more  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  a  more  emi* 
itefiif  master :  but,— 

'<  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites/* 

This  statue  of  Balbus,  and  another  of  his  father,  were  found  in 
the  portico  of  the  Jorum,  or  cbalcidicum,  supposed  to  be  the 
place  where  the  courts  of  justice  or  public  assemblies  were 
held.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rectangular  building,  surrounded 
with  a  peristyle;  ornamented  with  columns,  statues^  and 
paintings* 
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Satisfied  that  they  had  at  last  discovered  Herculaneum,  they 
<x>ntinued  to  work  on,  and  near  the  theatre  they  found  ano- 
Jther  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules.  It  has  been  disputed  if 
the  ancients  used  to  build  temples  so  near,  their  theatres.  The 
one  here  found  is  a  proof  of  the  affirmative ;  and  indeed  altars 

m 

-have  been  erected  within  theatres  themselves.  Sacrifices  pre- 
ceded their  games  and  plays,  which  were  connected  with,  and 
made  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  Here  were  got  small 
etatues  of  several  deities,  particularly  one  of  Hercules,  of  brass, 
and  all  the  instruments  proper  for  sacrifice. 

The  walls  of  this  temple  were  painted  in  different  compart- 
ments, representing  combats  of  wild  beasts,  real  and  ima- 
ginary animals,  heads  of  Medusa,  landscapes,  views,  of  houses, 
and  architecture  of  various  kinds.  But  what  surprise  every 
43ne,  being  of  much  value  in  themselves,  are  the  historical 
4)aintings. 

One  represents  a  naked  Theseus,  with  a  dub  in  his  hand,  a 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  cblamys^  a  sort  of  scarf,  han^ng  at 

his  shoulders.     Between  his  legs  lies  the  Minotaur  naked; 

whose  body  is  of  a  human  figure,  but  his  head  is  horned  like  a 
bull :  the  bead  is  intirely  seen,  but  the  body  goes  back  in  a 
straight  line,*  and  is  finely  foreshortened.  The  hero  is  sur- 
ix)unded  with  three  boys ;  two  of  whom  kiss  his  hands,  and 
ihe  third  embraces  his  left  arm.  A  virgin  modestly  touches 
the  club,  who  perhaps  is  Ariadne,  or  Phsedra.  In  the  air  is 
iseen  another  figure,  which  denotes  victory ;  and  we  can  also 
^observe  the  vplutes  of  the  pillars  that  adorn  the  labyrinth. 
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In  the  second  we  see  a  woman  sitting,  crowned  with  flowers^ 
at  her  left  side  is  a  basket  of  fruits,  and  at  her  right  a  young 
Faunus  playing  on  a  pipe.  Opposite  to  the  woman  is  a  naked 
man,  with  a  black  beard,  with  bow,  quiver  and  cliab.  Behind 
him  is  another  womaUy  who  seems  to  speak  to  the  first ;  and 
below  is  a  child  sucking  a  deer.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is 
probably  the  birth  of  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Augea. 
The  sitting  woman  representing  Augea,  the  naked  man  Her- 
cules, and  the  child  Telephus,^who  was  said  to  be  miraculously 
nursed  by  a  deer* 

A  third  represents  Chiron,  under  the  figure  of  the  centaur^ 
teaching  young  Achilles  music* 

A  fourth  is  Mercury  giving  Bacchus  to  the  nurse. — But  it. 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  all  the  pictures. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  paintings  here  found  are  equally 
good :  some  of  them  are  very  bad ;  but  surely  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  several  others  have  great  merits  whether  we 
consider  the  judicious  composition,,  the  accurate  contour^  or: 
fine  colouring.  And  if  such  is  the  value  of  these  pictures,: 
what  must  have  been  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  the  other 
masters  of  Greece,  so  renowned  in  story  ?  For  though  the  Ho» 
mans,  fond  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  may  have  built  magnificent 
villas  along  that  coast,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  em- 
poyed  any  of  the  painters  celebrated  by  the  ancients  to  orna- 
ment  them.     Besides,  Pliny*  regrets  that  the  art  of  paintings 

•  *'  Hactenus  cJictom  sit  de  dignilale  artis  morientig/'  NuU  Hist.  L  35. c.  ^ 

aP 
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had  greatly  declined  in  his  time.  It  would  therefore  be  un)iet, 
frDm  ^ese  paintings  otAy,  to  decide  tie  controversy  between- 
tte  ancients  and  the  moderns  on  this  headu  Bat  how  can  we 
doubt  of  the  excellence  of  G^reciah  painting,  isince  the  statues 
still  preserved  aire  a  demonstration  of  their  superior  knawledgie: 
in  dessgnii^  elegant  nature  i 

Although  buried  near  1700  years,  the  colouring  is  as  fresh 
as  if  paiMed  a  few  years  ago.  But  perhaps  this  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  external  air  having  been  so  eflectuaUy  excluded. 
The  king  has  caused  the  pictures  to  be  cut  off  the  walls,  and 
pat  in  feames.  t  must  observe  that  the  buildings  in  which 
these  pictures,  &c.  were  preserved^  were  filled  up  with  earth; 
and  ashes;  for  where  the  lava  ran,  nothing  could  resist  its 
beat 

Cicero*  and  Pliny-f  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  painters 
uved  only  £3ur  colours :  these  were  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
radk  But  ifi  the  paintings  discovered  ia  Hercalanaim  we  finxi 
both  bbie  and*  givn.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  interpret  ten 
stoictly  these  aothovs;  aod  suppose  that,  bj  their  naming 
tjaese  fionrcdnttirs^  they  excluded  all  others;  Indeed  had  tbey^ 
mentioBed  bba,  a»one  of  the  four  colours^  wo  should^' hasve  beenr 

.  *  In  Brulo^Noi  70( — ^'  Similis  in  picUira  ratio  e&t^ia  qua  Zeuxim  et  Po« 
lygnotum,  et  Timantem,  et  eorum  qui  non  sunt  usi  plusquam  quatuor  coioribus, 
formas  8c  IiDeamenta  laudamus.  At  in  Qiltione,  Nicomaclio,  ProtogenCj  Apelle> 
jam  perfeeta  sunt  omnta,  et  nescio  an  reliquis  onmifoas  idem^eveoiat.  Nihil 
est  ewm.  timviet  iw»itQai  et  pet&elam/' 
t  Lib*  S^«  c*  7.--^^QAaluor  coioribus  solis  immortalia.  ilia  opera  feceM.^ 
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the  less  surprised,  since  we  are  told,  that  all  Objects  may  hi  ' 
represented  by  tbe  mixure  of  three  colours,  viz.  yellow,  red> 
and  blue.  Thus  yellow  and  red  produce  orange,  red  and  blu^ 
produce -purple  and  violet,  blue  and  yellow  produce  green, 
the  mixture  of  these  material  colours,  used  by  painters,  pro- 
duce bkck ;  although  the  primitive  colours  in  a  prism  product 
the  C6ntrar3%'  namely,  white. 

It  has  been  said  too  that  the  ancients  (fid  not  understand 
perspective ;  but  the  above  paintings  are  a  clear  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  use  the  word  mensura  for 
what  we  call  perspective.  For  what  else  can  mean  that  pas- 
sage of  Pliny,*  where  mentioning  the  great  candour,  as  wett 
as  wonderful  abilities  of  Apelles,  he  says — ^*  non  cedebat  Am- 
phioni  de  disposition^  Asclepiodore  de  mensuris,  hoc  est,  quan- 
to  quid  a  quo  distare  deberet  .^'^ 

Near  a  kin  to  perspective  is  the  cbiafo  oscuro,  that  magic 
eKct  of  painting.  Even  this  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
it  was  invented  by  Zeuxis,  as  Quintilian  tells  us,  *f  Who  at  the 
same  time  informs  us,  that  Parrhasius  excelled  in  correct  draw- 
ing,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  outline : — '*  Quorum  prior  luminum 
umbrarumque  invenisse  rationem ;  secundus  examinasse  sub-' 
tilius  lineas  trAditdr/* 

Proceeding  with  the  excavation,  the  workmen  entered  a 
street  with  houses  on  both  sides.  Some  of  them  were  incrusted 

* 

*Bist< Mai.  1. SS. c.  10.  t Quiat; last. OratOf. I.  IS; «.  1(X 
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with  marble  and  richly  ornamented^  the  floors  being  generally 
paved  with  mosaic.  Within  the  houses  they  found  dead  bo- 
dies,  medals,  cameos,  intaglios,  small  statues,  which  were  pro- 
bably their  dii  penates  or  lares^  with  furniture  and  things  of 
all  kinds.  I  was  told  that  the  bodies  mouldered  away  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  I  saw  the  whole  utensils  of  a  kitchen, 
pots,  pans,  glass  bottles,  shapes  for  making  pies,  &c.  In  an 
oven  was  found  a  loaf  still  entire,  on  which  is  stamped  the  name 
of  the  baker ;  and^  in  earthen  pots,  corn  quite  fresh« 

The  elegant  forms  and  execution  of  the  kitchen  furniture 
found  in  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  the  statues,  paintings,  tables, 
&c.  show  the  opulence  of  that  city;  because  the  rich  only 
could  procure  furniture  of  such  value,  and  which  has  beon 
found  there,  even  in  the  most  inconsiderable  habitations. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of  this  vast 
treasure,  which  is  daily  increasing,  and  will  serve  to  clear  up 
many  difficulties  concerning  the  history,  customs,  arts,  and 
religious  rites  of  the  ancients. 

The  King  of  Naples,  proud  of  this  singular  collection,  has 
caused  a  palace  to  be  built  at  Portici,  where  every  thing  found 
in  Herculaneum  is  preserved.  A  bold  attempt,  you  will  say, 
to  build  a  city  where  one  formerly  met  with  such  a  catastrophe. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  foolishly  think,  that  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  will  never  again  be  so  considerable,  as 
it  is  in  a  manner  so  worn  out,  with  daily  throwing  up  quan- 
tities of^matter^    I  was  really  astonished  to  see  what  voUies  of 
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Stones  and  sulphur  it  threw  out,  attended  with  a  nofse  like 
that  of  many  cannon.  This  eflfect,  though  natural ^  is  so  sur^ 
prising,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  ignorant  people  here 
believe  Vesuvius  to  be  the  mouth  of  hell.  Astonishment  pro-r 
duces  fear^  and  fear  begets  superstition :  hence  they  imagine 
that  the  noise  of  the  volcano  is  the  cries  of  the  damned>.and 
that  the  eruptions  are  the  effects  of  their  fury. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  the  method  they  have  taken  ta 
clear  out  this  city.     Had  they  laid  it  open  from  the  top,  we 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  as  it  formerly  stood ; 
we  should  have  xen  the  disposition  of  the  streets,  houses, 
temples,  8cc. ;  we  should  have  seen  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
and  a  thousand  curiosities  we  are  now  deprived  of.     But,  as 
the  city  lies  so  far  below  ground,  it  wpuld  have  been  an  im- 
mense expense  to  have  wrought  in  this  manner.    They  have 
therefore  satisfied  themselves  with  cleaning  it  out  like  a  mine, 
by  leaving  a  number  of  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  which  other- 
wise would  be  in  danger  of  falling.     In  most  places  they  have 
filled  up  the  houses,  which  they  had  already  gutted  of  what- 
ever was  curious,  with  the  rubbish  they  took  from  the  adjacent 
ones«    And  after  wandering  some  hours  with  torches,  I  cannot 
say  I  was  able  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
houses,  streets,  or  any  thing,  except  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
not  again  filled  up.    Such  was  the  confusion  that  reigned 
every  where  1 


Thus,  Sir,  have  I  attempted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
famous  dbcovery :  a  minute  description  of  it  would  require 
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volumesr.  Such  a  work  is  to  be  published  by  Monsignor 
Baiardi,  the  king'«  librarian^  who  told  me  that  his  first  vdime 
was  mbstlj  printed.  This  work  will  consist  of  several  vf^umes 
in  folio,  and  there  will  be'  prints  of  whatever  is  most  curious* 
They  are  designed  by  Camillo  Padotii^  and  engraved  by 
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a  forge  blown  by  a  fall  of  water  li. 


INDEX. 


Page 
Cassiodorus  -  -  15 

Caste!  Gandolfo  -  -      454 

Castel  St.  Angelo,  or  Moles  Hadrian!  374 
CartcUana  CiVita  -  -       36 

Castelnuovo  -  i3. 

Casteilum  of  the  Fabii  -  39 

*  Claudian  aqueduct,  &c.     29, 

57>  »97 
Castrum  peregrinorum  •         185 

••  praetor  lanorum  •       215 

Castor  and  Pollux         -        61,  7I9  311 

",  see  Temple. 

Catacombs  -  .96 

Cavaedium  -  -  16 

CelianHill  -  -  181 

Celiolus  -  .  -       188 

Cellars,  very  cold,  sec  Monte  Tcstaccio, 

Cento  Cclle,  a  college  of  gladiators     60 


Cestius's  Pyramid 
Characters,  see  Greek. 
Chimneys 

Churches  of  St.  Agnes 
■■     ■      St.  Alexius 


117 


nam 


na 


road 


tyrs 


ao 

49 
166 

196 

38s 

49 
181 

186 


—  St.  Antony 

—  St.  Cecilia 

—  St.  Con  stanza 

—  St.  Gregory 

—  St.  John  Lateran 
'  —  ante  portam  Lati- 

188 

—  St.  John  and  Paul,  brothers 

182 

—  St.  Laurence  /«  Lucina  254 
— — — in  pane  e  per^ 

-  -  -       '202 
— ^ — r-    on  the  Tivofi 

55*  401 

—  St.  Lucia  in  Scelce        195 

>—  Madonna  del  Popolo  '      33 

—  St  Maria  Maggiore       190 
— — — —  and  all  the  Mar- 

279 
■  and  all  the  Saints 


209 
apr  a  la  Minerva 

*75 
•St.  Maria  in  Trastevere   387 

St.  Martino  a  AtMte       loc 

St.  Peter  .  %l% 


Pige 
Churches  of  St.  Paul         -        -       120 

■ S.  S-  Prascede  and  Pruden- 

nana  -  -  203 

— St.Prisca  -  166 

.         St.  Sabina  -  ib* 

St.  Sebastian         -  95 

St.  Stephano  in  rotonda  183 


Tre  Fontan6 

St.  Urbano 

Cicero's  Tusculum,  see  Villa 
Cincinnatus's  farm 


Circus  Agonalis 

Caracal  la 

■    '        Flaminius 

. Flora 

'         Hadrian 
— — —  Maximus 
'  Nero 

*— —  Sallust  . 


44*  241, 


I2T 

93 

132 
289 

99 
298 

242 

»33 

319 
287 

^41 
128 


Citta  Leonina 
Civita  Castellana 
Civita  Vecchia 
Classics,  use  of  in  examining  ancient 
Rome  -  -  -  XI 
Claudius,  see  Temple. 
Clivus  Cinnae 
Scauri 


306 

3" 

55.  40I 


Cloaca  Maxima 
Cola  di  Rieszo 
Collatium  -  - 
Collis  Hortulorum;  see  Mons  Pincius 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius  -  26S 
—  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus               -  -  269 

Trajan        -        -        217 

Columnae  Farnesianac  -  105 

Combat,  see  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

■        — ,  see  Torquatus. 

Comedians,  a  school  of 

Comes 

Comitium 

Composite  order 

Conch6  -  • 

Conclusion 

Concord,  see  Temple. 

Constantine  defeated  Maxentius 

Constantine,  see  Arch,  Baths,  Statues.' 

Consuls,  their  government         «  4 

Correctores        -        -  *        428 


113 
410 

359 

390 
38 


_    J 


INDSX. 


age 
Corinthian  order        "*  *  S 

Coiiolanus  and  his  mother^  &c,         74 
Cornelian^  see  Sepulchre.  * 

Corso,  il  .  -  -         ijoj  266 

Cremora,  or  Vaica  -        2?,  36 

Crescens,  Nicholas^  house  of      -     311 
Cross  for  the  conversion  of  Hen.  IV.  197 


i6 

-     143 
182,  359 

-       297 
Sib  278 


mr^^m 


Cryptse 
Cubicula 
Cubicularii 
Curia  of  Hostilius 

Pompey 

Curiatii,  see  Horatii. 
Cybcle 

D 

gixta  •  -  •  z6 

omitian's  baths        •  •         195 

-  mica  aurea  -        185 

-  restored  the  imperial  palaice 

-  built  tbe  temple  of  PaHas  354 
Poric  ord^r  mm  5 

E 

El^hants  taupht  to  dance  on  ropes  244 
Emperors,  their  roign  •        "4 

Entrance  to  the  Capitol  .         153 

Epochs  of  Roman  history        -  3 

'^.rgastuium  .  .  ^p 

^xcbango  for  money  dealers  310 


^p**" 


Fabiensis       .    • 

Fabii  Castelluoi 

Faliscum 

Fasti  Consulates 

Faunusi  see  Temple. 

-  sacred  grore  « 

Ferix  Latinje 

Ficulense  -   . 

Fidenae        .        •        .        « 

Flues  -  21, 2io» 

Fontana  di  Paolo  V. 
— — —  di  Treve 
Fountain  of  £geria 

■     Blandusiae 
Forum  Archimooium 
*<*  Augustus 


mum 


"       464 

-  28 

•    41 

407 
463 

m  49 

47 
2129386 

129 

-  S4 

-  91 
434 
*43 
353 


Forum  Boarium 

••-^ Cassii — by  Serafinij 

Vetralla 

-< Tulius  Cxsar 

■  ■  Nerva 

Olitorium 

Piscatorium 

"  Populi 

■  ■■  ■■      Romanum 
-  Sallust 


»|  "m'm 


■m^  Trajan 


Frascati 
Frattocchie 


Page 

reckoned 

38 

•  3S« 
353 

-     3?7 

464 

•  355 

^35 

217 

65,  70 
•    «l 


Gabii  ... 

Gabinus  Lacus 

Gallif  the  priests  of  Cybele 

Gallery  of  pictures  at  tbe  Capitol 

Gardens  of  Adonis 

"   ■-  Agrippa 

iulius  Caesar 
f  xcenas        -      .  « 


—  Pompey 
Sallust 


Gates^  see  PorU. 
"  ■  ■      I  number  of 
,  double  gates 


5;? 
If. 

«9 

lao 
193 

047 
246 


^■^i 


^rn^m 


,  a  statue  at  each  gate 
,  nuipber  of  gates  lessened 
.,  at  present  sixteen 
',  built  upi  marked  PI.  III.  B. 

C. 


I? 

iL 

53 

54 
ii. 

I.  a. 

Genesius  Marcjaniis»  see  sepulchre  of 

Alexander  Severus. 
Genseric 

Ghetto 
Gladiators 

Glassy  see  Windows. 
Graecastasis  -  - 

Grecian  architecture  and  arts  introduced 
at  Rome  -  -  6»  8 

Greek  characters,  mo  Hetodts  Atticus. 


10 
00,330 
361 


INDEX. 


Gregory  the  Great 

Grotta  Ferrata 

Grotta  Rossa,  or  Saxa  Rubra 

Grove  sacred  to  Juno 

Guiscard,  Robert 

Gymnasium 

H 


Page 
l8l 

a 

40 

196 

10 

7t,  159 


Hadrian,  see  Circus,  Sepulchre,  Villa. 
Hannibal's  encatfipment        -    46, 464 
^^  ;  Sec  Temple  of  Ridicule. 

Harbour,  see  Ostia,  Porto. 
Hereulaneum  -  *  466 

Hercules  Farnese,  see  Statues,  Temples. 
Herodes  Atticus,  see  Triopium. 
HMrogtyphics,  ^^ptian         i6t,  0^58 
Hills,  see  Rome,  seven  hills     - 
**^—  Albanus,  or  Monte  Cavo 

Avehtine 

Bagnanapoli 


-  Capit(4 
Celian,  or  Querquetulaniis 
Ce)iolus 
Citorio 
Esquinal 


402 
165 
227 
X18 
181 
z88 
267 

Grano,  setttepulcbreof  Alexamfer 
Severus. 

Janiculnm       128,  131,  136,  375 

ZHf  385 
Mario,  or  Clims  Cinnse  131 

Palatine  -  •  156 

•  Pincian,  or  Mons  Hortulonim  136, 

Quirinal  -  •         226 

^Sacer  -  -  50 

-**— .  Testaccio  -  -       169 

—  Vaticanus         -        24, 296, 387 
-*—  Viminal  -  -        202 

Htppodromus        -  -  50,  159 

Homer,  deification  of  -  112 

Horatri,  combat  with  the  Coriatti     i  to 
' '  their  supposed  sepulchre  at  Al- 

bano  •  .  •       ^g 

Horatius  Flaccus,  siie  Villa. 
Hot-houses  -  «  22 

Hours,  ^ncitnt  fnanher  of  computing 

them  ...     ^^ 

■■         modern  maaner       •  265 


Houses,  height  of 
Hypocaustum 


P*ge 

X'I'Jf  212 


I 


Janus,  see  Temple. 

Jewry,  see  Ghetto. 
lex  -  -  -  65 

Iliads,  see  Homer. 

Inscriptions  on  the  Cornelian  sepulchre 

8t 
'  Lex  regia         -  150 

The  sons  of  Constantino 

428 

Insulae  ... 

St.  ante  Portam  liatiaam 

and  Paul,  brothers 
Ionic  order 

Island,  of  JEsciziapioa 
Isola 

— —  Sacra 
Juno,  see  Temple. . 
Jupiter,  see  Temple. 
Jus  imaginis  «  •• 


K 


John, 
ohn  i 


13 
188 

I«2 

36139 
§23 

t6 


Kings,  their  xdgn  -  3 

Kniehts  went  annually  from  the  t^nlple 

of  honour  and  virtue,  to  be  leviewtd 

by  the  censor  -  *         78 

•— — » their  seats  in  the  amphidieiUire 

338 
L 


Labicum 

Lacrymatory  vessels 
LacusAlbanus   • 

— »     formerly  a  vdamo 

■  ■     its  outlet 


*^ 


SQa 


62 

AlsietinuSyRow  Martignano  129 
Curtius  -  •        364 

Gabinus  •  .        ^9 

iuftunus  -  m    310 

Temi,  called  specukim  Dianas 

*  Regilios  «  • .     61 

«  Sabatinus,  now  Braceiane  •f29 
-<  Solfatara,  or  Aqtoe  Albuls^  404 
-  Tartaxo  «  •      •  -403 


INDEX. 


Lapis  Albanus 
— — -CepoUino 

-  Gabinus 

-  Phrigius 

-  Piperinus,  or  Pcpcrino 

-  Specularis 
Tiburtinus^  or  Travertine 


Lateran,  see  Churchy  Palace. 

Laurentum 

■  see  Pliny. 

Lavinium 

Lectisternia 

Lex  regia 

Liciniusy  see  sepulchre* 

Libraries  of  Augustus 

— — —  Cicero 


Page 

>3 

79 
22 

403 
116 

116 
117 

152 

160 


72 

*—  Lucullus  -  tt» 

—  Trajan,  called  the  Ulpian, 

2o8»  217 
Vespasian  -         348 


Lucus,  see  Albunac 

Ludus  magnus  -  -■  198 

Luxury  encouraged  by  the  emperors  18 

M 


Macellum  magnum 
Magazines  and  graneries 
Maha,  priorato  of 
Marble  plan  of  Rome 


184 

169 

168 

159,  198,  290, 

3011  349 
65,  74 

434 
292 


Marino 

Marriages  explained 

Masks,  use  of  - 

Melville,    General,    Roman    order    of 

battle  -.  -  222 

see  War  Galleys. 

Meridian  line  -  -         209 

Meta  sudans  •  ■         340 

Mica  aurea,  see  Domitian, 
Miles  reckoned  from  the  gates,  and  not 

from  the  forum  -  -         88 

Milliarium  aureum  -  88,  364 

Mithras,  worship  of  *  228 

Mons,  see  hill. 

Mooticelli  -  403 

Mosaic,  pigeons  at  Hadrian's  villa    413 
'  '  at  Prasneste        -  -    446 

■  representing  a  vintage  49 


Page 
Muro  Torto,  marked  A.  Plate  lU.  41 
Museum  at  the  Capitol  -         i52 

N 

Narses  .  • 

Nasonian,  see  Sepulchre* 

Navicella 

Nero's  golden  house 

■  see  Baths. 

Nilometer 

Nomentum,  now  Lamentana 

Numa 

Numicus 

Nympheum  •• 

O 

Obelisks  (two)  at  Augustus's  mausoleum 

253 

■  ■     ■  at  Caracalla's  circus  100 

(two). at  the  circus  maximus 

3*3 

■  Meridian  line  in  the  Campus 

Martius  -  -        254 

I  at  the  church  of  the  Minerva 

276 
mn  at  Nero's  Circus 

at  Sallust's  Circus 


4S»So 

186 
r44 

4SJ 

49»Si 
92 

116 
232,  45* 


Optma  spolia 
Osteria  del  Fosso 

deir  Osa 

Ostia 

Ovation 

Ovid  banished  by  Augustus 

■  -    -  see  Nasonian  sepulchre. 

P 


3*7 
242 

141 
39 
55 

122 

463 

394 


Palace,  the  Imperial,  see  Palatine  hill 
-— — — -  Lateran  -  -       186 
Pincian              -  43, 247 


see 


72,  196 


Titus 
Palatine  hill 

■  ■  Imperial  palace 
— — — . —  its  situation 

m  described  by  Bianchini 

—  gardens  of  Adonis 

■  a  theatre 

—  ■  —  Ciauilian  Aqueduct 

I  Temple  of  Apollo 

■  '  libraries 


ih. 

160 


INDEX. 


PigC 

Palatine  hill.  Imperial  palace. 

—  —  a  magnificent  hall  i6i 
■  ■  ■  baths  •  -  ib, 
-^ _  temple  of  Augustus  ib, 

■     ■-  front  of  the  palace  162 

——*—— principal  entrance  163 

'  ■  temple  of  Viriplaca  ih* 
Pantheon,  sec  Temple. 

Paris,  see  Sepulchre. 
Petrifactions         -  -         4031  405 

-■    ■  —  a  cart  wheel  petrified     420 

Pictures,  remarks  on  ancieQt  paintings 

— Aldobrandini  marriage         194 

•— Coriolanu^;  and  his  mother    75 

found  in  Hadrian's  villa       413 

in  Herculaneum    472 

-  in  the  Imperial  pa« 

-  ,        161 

-  in  Titus's  baths     193 

247 
464 


lace 


Pincian  palace 

Pits  for  preserving  snow  or  ice 

Plautian  family,  see  Sepulchre. 

Pliny  the  younger's  villa  of  Laurentum 

114 

. of  Tuscum  115 

house  on  the  Esquiline  hill  201 

Pomacrium        -  -  -         26 

Pompey,  see  Albano^  Curia,  Gardens, 

Theatre. 
Pons  ]EMu%,  now  called  Ponte  St.  An- 

gelo         .  -  -        37' 

Cestius,  now  Ponte  Ferrata  376 
Dge  ponti  -  -  38 

Fabricius,  now  Ponte  di  Quatro 

Capi  -  •  -  376 

ianiculensis,  now  Ponte  Sisto  375 
,ucanus  -  -  408 

—  Mammeus         -  -  402 
Milvius,  now  Ponte  MoUe         33 

— <  Nomentanus        -  -         50 

—  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  now  Ponte 
Rotto  -  -  383 
-^  Salara            «                -  45 

Sublicius,  now  destroyed  383 

Triumphalis,  now  destroyed    375 

Popolo,  see  rorta. 

Porta  Angelica         -  -         130 

Asinaria  •  *        ^5 


Porta  Capeoay  see  San  Sebastlano. 
Carmentales 
Castelloy  di         • 
Caval  leggier!        - 
Celimontana 
CoIIatina 


Esquilina 

Fabrica 

Firentina 

Flaminia 

Flumentana 


ss 
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306 

% 

401 

57 
130 

73 


inter  aggeres,  marked  C.  Plate  til. 

53»  401 
57 


-  Labicana 

-  Latina 

-  Maggiore 
>-  Ostiense 

Pia 
Pinciana 


74 

57 
ri7 

49 

-     .       -  43 

—  Popolo,  del,  substituted  for  Fla- 
minia        -  -  "33 

—  Portese  -  -  1315 

—  Prxnestina  -  57 
Querquetulana,  marked  D.  Plate 


III. 

—  Salara 

San  Giovanni 

— -  Lorenzo 

—  Pancrazio 

- —  Paolo 

— -  Sebastiano 

Septimiana 

Tiburtina 

Trigemina 

Viminale 


Portico  of  the  Argonauts 


54 
44 

65 

55>  401 

riS 

ri7 

3S 

54 
117 

54 

274 


commonly  called  the  Curia  of 


Tullus  Hostilius 
of  Octavia 


Porto         .  .  - 

Prata  Quinctia,  see  Cincinnatus. 
Praetorian,  see  Campus. 
Prisons,  of  the  Decemvirs 

,  sec  Ergastulum. 

,  Tullianum 


Prostitutes 


300 
125 

304 
149 


Quirinal  hill 

Quirinalis  Jupiter,  see  Temple. 


188,  309,  32a 
226 


JKDKX. 


464 
i2> 156 


Page 

Regillus  lacus  -  «  61 

Ricimer         -  •  -         10 

Ripetta,  formerly  Navalia        -        132 

Roads,  see  Via. 

Rocca  di  Papa 

Roma  Quadrata 

Rome,  plan  of,  see  Marble* 

'■         properly  founded  by  Romulus      i 

tbough  itvhabited  before  his  time  t 

it  was  called  Saturnia        -»        it. 

its  concealed  name  was  Angerona/3. 

governed  ist,  by  kings^  idly,  by 
consuls,  and  jdly,  by  emperors 
-—  intention  of  these  remarks 

—  use  of  these  remains 

—  devastations  by  the  barbarians 
*  ■  in  the  middle  age 
progMssof 

streets  narrow  and  houses  high  /  j. 
regulations  for  building  -  13 
luxury  in  building  •  14 

its  walls  extended  by  Aurdian  23 

'  by  the  Popes '  24. 

its  extent  after  the  expulsion  of  the 

kings         -  .  •         a, 

number  of  its  inhabitants  uncer- 


3 

4 

5 

9 
10 

12 


tarn 


see  Gates,  or  Porta* 
divided  into  reaones         * 
arrangement  of  the  remarks 
Seven  Hills 


25 

30 
31 
135 


their  present  height  137 


Sstcrarium  of  the  Dea  Bona 
— — •  of  the  Julian  family 
Salone         -  ^ 

Siillust's  gardens 
house 


III 
112 

246 
?3S 


Sarcophagus  in  the  church  of  St.  Con- 
stanza,  on  which  k  represented  a  vin- 
tage        -  -  •  49 

— of  Helen  the  mother  of  Con- 

stantine  ...  5o 

■  of  CaecHia  Metella  104 

*-^ '  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 

fiarbatus  -  '  *  go 


Paige 
Sarcophagus  found  at  Monte  dtl  gva- 

no,  now  in  the  Capitol         -         66 

* itcontainedtheBarberimvade68 

in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 

repitseming  marriage  cerentonies  402, 

^  430 
"'  of  the  Nine  Muset  at  the  Ca- 
pitol -  -  ^  121 
Senaculum  of  the  Roman  ladies  227 
Septa  Julia  ...  273 
Septi  Trigarii  -  -  274 
Sepulchral  monuments  at  Albano  454, 

.  «S»462 

■'  '  ot  Alexander  Severus 

and  mother  -  .65 

""  __.^  Aruntian       -      199 

' ' Augustus      -       252 

■'    ^'  '  ■  CsecrKa  MeteHa   104 

**  C.Vibius  Marianas  35 

■  '■■    -  Cestius's pyramid  117 

"  — ;  Cornelian       -       79 

^  inscriptions  found  in 

9o 

—  Domittan       -       42 

—  Hadrian,  Moles  Ha- 

372 

—  Helen,  the  mother  of 


It 


driani 


*>MtaBBi^»^*a 


**M 


Constantine  -  -  60 

— ■■  Liberti,&Cvof  Livia  94 

■    ■ Licinius        -        45 

*  """  Nasonian       39,  391 

^  ■  remarks  on  disposing 

of  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead         «        H. 
Ovid         <k       .  294 


■*■  ^t. 


«i«riMhMM*i 


-  Palazzuolo,  at      462 

-  Pallans        -        402 

-  Paris,  a  comedian  39 
>  Plautian  -  409 
•  Plebeian       •        200 

-  Poblicius  Bibulns  155 

-  Scipio  Africanus    90 
Septi^onium  of  Sepri* 

mius  SeVerus         -  -  325 

i on  the  Via  Appha  87 

r -^ at  the  gate  of  San  Pan- 

crazia  -  -^  128 

i^ Torrionc       -       57 

Sette  Sale        •  ..  •        191 

Statues  very  numerous  *  15 


*  ■  *■  ■ 


1 


INDEX. 


Page 

Statues,  Agrippa        -  -        279 

— ,—-  Alexander  and  Bocephahis,  or 

perhaps  Castor  and  Pollux      -     229 

Antinous  -  I93»  4*4 

I.  Antoninus,Marcus Aurelius  139, 

187,47' 


279 


Sec, 


-  Apoxyomenon 

-  Augustus 
•  Balbus  Nonius 

-  Caunis  and  Byblb 

-  Centaurs 

-  Cleopatra        -  •        47^ 

-  Constant!  ne  and  sons  22Q 

-  Danaus,  the  fifty  daughters  of, 

...  •        160 

-  Egyptian  idols  -  4^3 

-  Ennius,  Q:         -  -        90 

-  Flora  -   ■  -         '4*1 

-  Herculejr  Farnesian        -       178 

Torso  at  the  Vatican   291 

found  in  Herculaneum  470 

-  Hermaphrodite  -  236 

-  Julius  Caesar        -       279,  358 

-  Jupiter         -  -  146 

iuno        •  -       ,   -        a, 

^aocoon  and  sons        -         191 


Mercury,  commonly  called  An- 
tinous       •  "  "         '93 

Minerva        -  •146 

Marmillo,  or  dying  gladiator  246 

Nile  -  .  348 

Pompey         -  -        297 

— — .-  River  gods  -  228 

Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the 

-  .       -        I45»  35« 
Toro  Farnesian         -  180 

Torso  at  the  Vatican 

Venus,  Medici 

-.,  in  the  Pantheon 


wolf 


Vestals 
Storta         - 
Suburra 

Supper  the  principal  meal 
Sutri 

T 
Taberna  Meritoria 
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7*  Pompey's  Theatre,  at  page  290. 
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